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Trade Settlement 


Yr Canada, as a nation largely dependent on export trade, has 
virtually her whole postwar trade future at‘stake in the success 
or failure of some form of multilateral agreement as to foreign 
exchange and monetary stabilization after the war. Any return to 
bilateral or “barter” trade deals is deemed almost fatal for this 
country’s prosperity. 

Hence, every Canadian has a vital interest in the successful 
formulation of some such plan. For months top Ottawa officials 
have been working on a draft international agreement and their 
proposal for an “International Exchange Union” may prove a 
turning point in the planning of postwar international relations, 
both political and economic. 

The Canadian plan is clearly a compromise between the two 
similar schemes already announced, the British plan of Lord 
Keynes, the American plan of Harry White of the U.S. Treasury. 

But the:mair contribution of the Canadian plan, and the par- 
ticular contribution it was evidently designed to make, was to 
provide some plan likely to find such wide general acceptance 
among nations that their representatives would be at least willing 
to come together and talk about it; second, to provide a scheme 
which had a fair chance of general acceptance. j 

For Canada, particularly, but also for the rest of the world, the 
matter is of such extreme urgency that almost any plan is better 
than no plan. And whatever the particular merits of the White 
and Keynes plan, both raise issues so controversial as to prejudice 
seriously general acceptance of either one of them. 

Less formidable, less restrictive, less interfering with national 
sovereignty than its British and American counterparts, the Can- 
adian plan is an important step toward getting something done. 

Canada’s fine record in war finance and the high esteem in 
which Canada’s top fiscal authorities are held among monetary 
authorities of the United Nations should augur well for the 


Dominion proposal winning a good hearing. 
a x 


; ._ MR. NIXON UNDERMINES HIMSELF 


Press reports of Premier Harry Nixon's election speech at 
Chatham show that he persists in making misleading and seriously 
erroneous statements. It is very difficult to believe that Mr. Nixon 
does not know the simple, incontrovertible facts. 

Referring to Colonel George Drew, Mr. Nixon is quoted as 
saying: “Since the war began, he attacked the Bren gun contract 
given to the John Inglis Co. and forced the holding of a Royal 
Commission. These charges were unfounded and held up produc- 
tion of this essential war weapon for many months.” 

As clearly brought out in evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, in the repori of that Commission and in evidence before a 
Parliamentary Committee, the true facts are quite different. 

Maclean’s Magazine secured a copy of the Bren gun agreement, 
examined it carefully and decided that it was not, as it stood then, 
an agreement that was in the best interests of the Canadian people. 

The editor. of Maclean’s discussed with officers of the MacLean 
Publishing Co. Ltd. the selection of the man best qualified to 
examine this contract in detail, There was unanimous agreement 

that Colonel Drew should be asked to take the assignment. Col- 
onel Drew had written a series of articles on the manufacture of 
munitions and guns. He had campaigned almost since the end of 
the previous war for a well-equipped, well-trained Canadian 
Army, a view with which the MacLean Publishing Co. was in 
entire agreement. 

As a lawyer and as one-time Master of the, Ontario Supreme 
Court and Ontario Securities Commissioner, he was particularly 
well equipped to examine and analyze a contract. 

Within a week of the time Colonel Drew’s first article on the 
Bren gun contract appeared in Maclean’s Magazine, the govern- 
ment took action regarding one point of criticism raised in the 
article, and revised the original contract with a subsequent saving 
of many thousands of dollars to the taxpayers of Canada. 

An entirely new basis and system for contract purchases and 
payment therefor was established in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by the Commissioner. 

As a direct outcome*of the investigation of this contract, the 
whole procedure for the letting of munitions and war supply con- 
tracts was changed, resulting in the creation of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

The two men chiefly responsible-for the writing of that contract 
originally were transferred from the Department of National 
Defense to much less vital wartime posts. 

As for the charge that the enquiry held up production, Major 
Hahn, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, stated empha- 
tically: “We have made very satisfactory progress. We are right 
on schedule.” 

Furthermore, in an article in Maclean’s Magazine May 15, 1936, 
an article by Colonel Drew entitled, “Our Bow and Arrow Army,” 
advocated manufacture of modern machine guns and other imple- 
ments of war in Canada antl in a Canadian government arsenal. 

Premier Nixon declazed that Colonel Drew made further 
charges following the disaster at Hong Kong and that “again he 
Was proved wrong.” 

Here the fact, of course, is that Colonel Drew wrote a letter to 
the Prime Minister substantiating the charges which he made. 
That letter was widely circulated among newspapermen, but the 
Prime Minister refused to table it in the House and the letter 
could not be published. 

If Mr. Nixon is going to continue making wild, false and mis- 
leading statements of this kind, he is going to destroy any confi- 
dence electors may have in him on other matters with which they 


may not be so familiar, 
* * @ 


A MODEL FOR OTHERS TO STUDY 


_ Groups engaged in postwar planning, whether for their own 
industries or for submission to Ottawa, could not do better than 
use as their working model the statement made by the Canadian 
National Railways to the Special Committee on Beconstruction and 
Re-establishment. 

Here is a specific blueprint for action. It shows in terms of 
dollars and man-days of work how much CNR would normally 
contribute to the national economy; how much in dollars and 
man-days will be involved in early postwar years in making up 
for the maintenance, modernization and replacement put off dur- 
ing war years. 

_Then CNR lists specific undertakings and. projects which it 
might undertake to stimulate the national economy and to provide 
employment. These projects it breaks down into four categories, 
each representing work to be done under different national 
€conomic conditions, (See The Postwar World, page 6.) 

As the largest employer, and as the largest buyer and user of 
materials in Canada, CNR exercises a tremendous influence on 
the whole business life of this country. Its recognition and accept- 
ance of the challenge of planning now for the social and economic 
welfare of all Canadians after the war is most commendable. And 
the blueprint of work to be done submitted to Ottawa by S. W, 
Fairweather, Vice-president of the CNR Research and Develop- 
ment Department, .under the direction .of .R.-C.: Vaughan, CNR 
chairman and president, will provide an invaluable and stimulat- 


ing guide for similar work by other industries, 


Bureau of Circulations 


-| Gordon within the next two or three 


formal meetings and correspondence. 
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Price Cuts 


Unfeasible 
Many Think 


Ceiling- saving Study 
May Bring WPTB Boss |. 
to Trade Meetings in 
Near Future 


To determine at first hand whe- 
ther or not his suggested voluntary 
selling-below-ceiling policy report- 
ed in The Financial Post July 10 is 
feasible, WPTB Chairman Donald 


weeks is expected to visit business 
groups. in Montreal, Toronto -and 
possibly other points, trade sources 
tell The Post. 

Meanwhile, with a view to estab- 
lishing concerted opinion, executives 
of certain consumer goods manufac- 
turing firms and of many of the lar- 
ger department stores, food, drug ang 
other chains, as well as of independ- 
ent retailers, are said to be continu- 
ing discussion of the proposal in in- 


Opinion Adverse 

While no stand is being taken in 
advance of formal discussions with 
the Board and no official statements 
on association policy are as yet avail- 
able, initial and individual reaction 
is far from being unanimously fav- 
orable. Retailers are reluctant to 
discuss in any detail or for direct 
quotation what might happen should 
the proposal be found feasible but 


(Continued on page 2, col. 7) 


Leave Refund 
Of Tax Free . 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—So far as _highly- 
placed finance department officials 
are concerned, there appears to be 
no shred of evidence to suggest that 
an attempt will be made by the 
government to earmark or put 
strings on the refundable tax por- 
tion which corporations are storing 


Elson from Washington 





By ROBERT T.. ELSON 


Canadian Newspaper for Businessmen and Investors 


ON OFFICE: TORONTO, JULY 17,.1948 


NOW HAS ONE LESS WORRY 


Among Montrealers taking satisfaction this week in the fact that 
at long last their new Central Station was officially opened and 
ready for business, none was more satisfied than CNR's president, 
Robert Charlés Vaughan. Vice-president of the system when the 
$27 millions station project was begun in 1929, the problem of 
filling Montreal's famous “big hole" after work was suspended in 
1932 was one of his administrative worries. Accordingly, he was a 
happy man whén seven years later conditions permitted construc- 
tion to be resumed, and a still happier man on Wednesday this 
week when at-the formal opening he saw the job com - 

Unlike the new Montreal station, R. C. Vaughan's progress 
45 years of railroading has been remarkable for its speed in a 
game where seniority counts heavily. From railway clerk in 1898 
to president of the system in 1943, his climb up the success ladder 

has been outstanding. 











|By Orders: 
‘| Effect of Four Teanatne 
Orders Halved by Later 


Interpretations an d 


Recommendations 
By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA. — Effectiveness of the 
four compulsory transfer. orders is- 
sued May 5 by the Department of 
Labor has been considerably diluted 

| by reason of special “directives” is- 
sued since that time to local NSS 
offices. 

Between May 5 and July 13 al- 

‘| most a score of interpretations and 
amendments to the original orders 
have been issued, most of which 
have had the‘effect of reducing the 
number of men who are liable to 
transfer under the four compulsory 
orders. 

Occupations -or industries now 
given special consideration or ex- 
empted from the general orders in- 
clude: 


_ Get Special Consideration 

1. Fuel distribution men engaged 
in coal, wood, and: other fuel dis- 
tribution until proper replacements 
can be provided. | 

2. Radio broadcasting stations (by 
reason of their providing an im- 
portant service), not affected’ by 
the orders. 

3. Theatres and: musical. organ- 
izations. are to receive “careful 
consideration.” 

4. Establishments engaged pri- 
marily in retail food distribution 
to receive special consideration. 

5. Dining car waiters on fail- 
roads not ‘affected. by: the orders 


(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 
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Canada’s Currency Plan 


@ Canadians Get Head- [proposal of the British Gov- 





















up with the government for post 
war use, 

Rather, finance officials are high- 
ly pleased that they early abandon- 
ed any thought of following the 
British plan and that they overcame 
the temptation to put strings on 
these refunds. 

In initial discussions of this plan 
it seems likely that some plan was 
considered which might have re- 
quired corporations to use these re- 
funds for postwar reconstruction 
and extensions to plant. But it was 
quickly realized that such a scheme 
would not be practical for many 
corporations. The refund ‘was, 
therefore, left with no strings what- 
ever, except an “opien end” provi- 
sion which frees the government 
from setting a specific date for re- 
payment of the refunds. 

There is possibility that business 


leaders and dollar-a-year officials 


themselves may have discussed with 
holders of war contracts the desir- 
ability of turning back these re- 
funds as a gesture to indicate the 
desire of business not to profit in 
any way from war orders. 


place they have not as yet been in 
any sense official, 






If such discussions have’ taken 


@ Anterican official treasury sources 
tended to be reserved in comment- 
ing on the new Canadian. proposals 
for monetary stabilization pending 
further study of Mr. llsley’s docu- 
ment tabled in Parliament Monday. 
While they had been discussed in 
general at recent meetings of 19 
United Nations in Washington, they 
had not been available in detail 
prior to their publication in Ottawa. 


lines.in- U.S. Press « 

@ Question Halian W 
‘to Fight 

e@ To Seek Postwar Air- 


plane Landing Rights 
Abroad 


‘ , 


To the American eye they repre- 
sent a compromise between the 
British and American proposals and 
again stress the general agreement 
on principle, which exists between 
most of the financial powers, as to 
the desirability for stabilization, 


central authority, 


currency. 


One American expert said that 
the Canadian proposals commend 
themselves to the’ United States be- 
cause they relied’ upon a. prime 
principle of American banking. as 
compared with ‘British -principle. 
This: was:as he ‘put it that the Cana- 
dian scheme -envisaged - financing 
through an initial deposit rather 
than overdraft; which is typical of 
British banking methods. In other 
words the Canadian plan called for 


change convertible into gold.” 


mitments to the central pool, where- 
as the British, or Keynes, proposals 
for an international. clearing union 
require no initial deposits to the 


Also approved were the Canadian 
unique provisions to control scarce 
But their weakness is 
that the method of determining the 
initial quotas by which each. coun- 
try is required to.provide funds are 
not set out in detail. On this point 
Mr. llsley’s statement and the out- 
line of the Canadian plan merely 
say that “The quotas ,,... shall be 
determined by a formula, with due 
regard to factors such as. interna- 
tional trade, national income and 
holdings of gold and foreign ex- 


@This leaves’.some ‘large - ques- 
tions ‘unanswered,’ One» criticism 


_}ernment was: that It. was-hased on 


pre-war foreign .trade. in which 
cans scented, probably without war- 
rant, an ingenuous proposal by 
which pre-war trade percéntages 
would be projected into the postwar 
period. Therefore before the United 
States can be expected to comment 
on the Canadian proposal they 
would want to know more about the 
“formula” mentioned above. 


In the long run, fam told’ on the 
best authority, these international 
monetary stabilization plans will fi- 
nally be worked ‘out in a full-dress 
United Nations’ meeting. The U. S. 
Treasuty will not, be able to go to 
Congress for approval of the Ameri- 
can participation until it gets com- 
mitments from other nations which 
can only come from an international 
conference on what is called here 
a “ministerial level.” So far all 
talks have been on the expert level, 
which means that the findings are 
not binding on the participa 
powers, i 


@ Canada’s military credit never 
stood higher in the United States 
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each country to make definite com- 


Investing for Tomorrow 


directed against the previous Keynes’ 
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Brazilian Traction’s Future 


Continued Record of Growth in Services Established 


By BRUCE MacKINNON 

In the first 25 weeks of 1943, Canadian investors bought and 
sold 361,948 shares of Brazilian Traction, Light & Power at prices 
ranging from $14.50 to $28.25. During the process of that approxi- 
mately $7 millions worth of trading, nearly $100 millions has 
been added to the market value of Brazilian’s common stock. And 
in the year and a half since Jan., 1942, the market value has_ 
grown approximately $150 millions. 

The driving power behind this unusually heavy demand has 
not primarily been the increased profitableness of Brazilian Traction 
(per share earnings have risen only 22% while the market price 
has advanced 300%). The impelling force has been a radically 
revised appraisal of the outlook for Brazil itself and for outside 
capital serving that nation. 

Fundamentally, Brazil is still a young country, Although its 
population is about four times as great as Canada’s and industrial 
development in some regions has reached a high plane, the fron- 
tiers are still open, many parts of the country have been scarcely 
explored, a fraction of its natural resources harnessed. 

And Brazil, in common with other young nations, has been 
heavily dependent on the export markets for staple commodities, 
principally coffee and raw cotton. What that sort of dependence 
can mean in terms of violent economic upswings and depressions 
has been demonstrated repeatedly in Canada, most recently and 
most forcibly in the depressed condition of the grain-growing 
west and the fisheries of the east when export markets collapsed 
after 1929. ; ‘ . ¥ : 

What it meant, for Brazil. in the 1930's were huge bonfires of 
surplus coffee that have been smouldering for years; a collapse of 
the foreign exchange rate of the milreis; a short périod of political 
unrest and a long and finally successful struggle under President 
Getulio Vargas to achieve a.more diversified, more depression-proof 
economy, 
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Evidence of the general success of the economic policies adopted 
and of the recuperative vitality of the Brazilian economy is the 
quickness with which the.forces of depression were liquidated. 

What has given the Brazilian .economy. this tremendous 
vitality? ake 

Mainly’ natural resources. _Coffee, the best known, is only the 
beginning. Brazil normally: produces about two thirds of the 
world total. Cotton comes second in the public ken, with Brazil 
ranking fourth in world production, accounting for about 8% of 
the total, and rapidly transforming its raw cotton industry into a 
finished textiles.trade. : ‘ 

And rubber. In the first decade of the century, Brazil supplied 
more than half the world’s total from its. jungles along the 
Amazon, Cities and fortunes mushroomed in the years before 
cultivated rubber plantations put the jungle out of business, Now 
Brazil is getting a second chance at the opportunity it let Slip 
when Asia began cultivating rubber. Some 50,000 Brazilians are 
going ‘back to the jungle, this time. aided by science, aviation, 
modern equipment. This time they are going to farm rubber, not 
mine it. ; s 
' Brazil has iron—an estimated 15 billion tons of ore, most of it 
in the State of Minas Gerais, 300 miles or so from seaboard. 
The reserves age roughly 50% greater than those of the United 
States, yet Brazil’s steel output—even when the 300,000-ton Volta 
Redonda plant begins operation—will be only about one tenth that. 
of Canada, less than 1% that of the United States. The ore is high 
grade, mostly estimated at around 70% iron content—we regard 
60% as extremely good gradeore. ¥ 
_ Handieap for Brazil’s steelmakers: used to be a shortage of 


-good.coking coal. In the southern states of Rio Grande do Sul and 


Santa Catarina are major coal deposits, but until recently. no 


satisfactory coking process had been developed. Before the war 


(Continued on page @ 
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Ottawa's Scheme Recognizes Great Stake in 
4 Monetary Stabilization of Nation With Large 


*' Foreign Trade Interest 
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By KENNETH R. WILSON 


_OTTAWA—Acceptance by other 
United Nations of Canada’s pro- 
posals for a $12 billions Interna- 
tional Exchange Union may prove a 
turning point in the planning of 
postwar world relations. 

If the Canadian proposals are 
accepted as a compromise between 
the suggestions put forward pre- 
viously by experts in Britain and 
the United States, then the multi- 
lateral basis of world trade which 
Canada believes is absolutely essen- 
tial. to postwar planning and pros- 
perity, may be assured. 

Marks New Point 


Over and above these consider- 
ations, the Canadian decision to sub- 
mit her own plan (undoubtedly 
with the blessing of the experts in 
Washington and London) marks a 
new and momentous point in our 
international status and relation- 
ships. . 

Originally there was no intention 
of putting forward a Canadian plan 
for international currency stabiliz- 
ation after the war. But when 
British. and’ U.S. proposals were 
found to differ, Canada’s experts 
decided at.once to try to effect a 
compromise by putting their recom+ 
mendations in the form of the alter- 
native proposals, released in the 
House this week. 4 

So far, no one of the three plans 
has any official government back- 
ing or support. The British plan.is 
called the “Keynes” plan after its 
chief. author and sponsor, Lord 
Keynes. The US. plan is called 
the “White” plan after Harry D. 
White, Director of Monetary Re- 
search in the U.S. Treasury. The 
Canadian plan is attributed to a 
group of anonymous = “Canadian 
experts,” 

Canadian Experts 

Though the Canadian group has 

not been named “officially” it may 


be assumed that it comprises at 


least six» members of the govern- 
ment’s fiscal-and economic “brain 
trust.” The six names include; 


Dr: W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister 
of Finance and: chairman: of the 
Advisory Committee‘on Economic 
Policy. 

Graham F. Towers, Governor of 

the Bank of Canada. 
_ Dr. William A. Mackintosh, spe- 
cial assistant to the Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance and vice-chairman 
of the Advisory Committeeon Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Robert B. Bryce, Department of 
Finance and secretary of Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy. 

John Deutsch, economist, repre- 
senting Department of External 
Affairs. : 

Louis Rasminsky, chairman, 
management committee, Foreign 
Exchange Control Board ‘and re- 
cently named executive assistant 
to Governor Towers. 


To Resolve Differences 


The Canadian proposals aim: to 
resolve several basic differences or 
objections to the plans put forward 
earlier by Britain and the United 
States. One of these differences is 
the size of the fund to be established. 

Another is the method by which 
the exchange rates of the: various 
countries which enter the proposed 
“union” shall be determined. 

A third important difference on 
which the Canadian plan offers a 
compromise suggestion is the matter 
of veto in the administration of the 
proposed machinery. 

The Canadian point of view is 
‘that it ‘would be fatal’ to have the 
“resources” of the central fund too 
small, .as it is believed would be 
the case in the American proposals 
which call for an initial “kitty” of 
about $5 billions. 

At the same time the British pro- 
posals which operate on the “over- 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 





Steel Output Drop: Hits 
Canada’s War Effort 


- New Productive Capacity Coming in Hoped to 
Offset Decline Due to Labor and Mechanical 


Troubles in Several Plants 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Canadian production 
officials are concerned about the 
30,000 ton drop (over 13%) in June 
steel output from the May level al- 
though not yet clear on what action, 
if any, can be taken. 

The June: decline ‘took that 
month’s figures down to the lowest 
figure, except for the steel strike 
month of Jan., 1943, in the past 18 
months. It is attributed to labor 
scarcity and labor problems gener- 
ally as well as to difficulties in- 
volved in bringing new capacity, 
shortly to be added to Canadian 
mills, into operation. 

portant new steel production is 
n coming into the picture at 
Hamilton and the Soo. The new 
electric furnace of Steel Co. of 
Canada, with a capacity of 7,000 to 
8,000: tons per month, is just now 
getting into production. On July 25 
it is expected that the new Algoma 
Steel blast furnace will be blown 
dn. Ultimate capacity of this fur- 
nace is given as about 1,800 tons a 
day and by Oct. 1 it is expected 
that it will increase Canadian capa- 


city by at least 10,000 tons a month. 


New coke ovens at the Soo also 
came into production at the first of 
July. , . 
Dosco Plant Changes 

Production of pig iron in Canada 
thas been running behind in recent 
months because of plant changes at 
Dosco, A year ago Dosco had three 
furnaces operating. Until last week 
it had only two. As part of the 
rebuilding program at Sydney, a 
new furnace has been moved there 


from’ the Ojibway plant at Wind-. 


sor and has now gone into produc- 
tion, The new furnace will relieve 


May Pay Special 


Bonus For Coal 


“By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Decision will. prob- 
ably be made here this week as to 
whether or not a production in- 
centive: bonus will be paid from 
public‘funds to supplement preés~ 
ent wage rates paid Canadian coal 





” Strong pressure is’being brought 


to bear to have.such a bonus auth- 
orized. It is pointed out that coal 


category and has been so declared’ 


the pressure ‘on the older equip- 
ment which is due for overhaul and 
relining. 

Production of pig iron in May 
(latest figure available) -was 10% 
lower than the same figure a year 
ago. However, it is possible to-vary 
percentage of scrap going into fin- 
ished steel and to maintain steel 
production in face of lowered pig 
production so long as sufficient scrap 
is available. 





Pace of Business 





More pairs of leather footwear 
are going -to be, made in Canada 
this year than ever before, judg- 
ing from results-for the, first five 
months. This. year. largest, gains 
are being made in men’s,and boys’ 
shoes with output of women’s and 
children’s shoes undef a year ago. 

National Income, estimated by 
DBS for May, struck a new peak, 
was running at an annual rate of 
$9 billions... 

Wholesale sales, off for the third 
consecutive month, are still well 
above a year ago. 

Employment and psyrolis are 
down more than expected for May 
although manufacturing employ- 
ment showed: gains. 

Carloadings, week ended July 
3, are down, more than 3%; cumu- 
lative 1943 total down 0.3%. 

Cattle sales for June down less 
than '%%; half. year’s total drops 
5.2%. “bs : 

Hog sales for June. 14% above 
last year; half year total up 1.1%. 

For complete business statistics 
see page 7, oe sae 33" 
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Require Stoc 


Be of “Good Repute” 


Board of Review Makes Ruling For Ontario | to how soon the next move may 
" Securities Commission — Salesman Can Purge 


Offense 


An important directive for the 
Ontario Securities Commission in 
granting registration to security 
salesman was laid down in the recent 
Board of. Review judgment on the 
appeal ‘by an individual who had 
previously been refused a salesman’s 
license by the Commission. 

The Board, of which the Master of 
the Ontario Supreme Court, Gor- 
don D. Conant is chairman, found 
that the function of the Commis- 
sion is “to secure that persons deal- 
ing in gecurities shall be honest and 


of good repute.” 
In rendering this decision, ‘the 
Board of Review cited the Privy 

















Council judgment of Lord Atkin in ' him.” Sicily are more detailed, more vivid 
I ~ than those provided by the Ameri- 

COUNTRY ESTATE FOR SAI E nvestor s Index can reporters. The. result is that 
$32,000 ' July 17, 1943 Canada has been making headlines 

3 : in the American press. This is the 

VALUABLE FARM WITH COLONIAL RESIDENCE desea sae answer to those who worried lest 








YOUR SUMMER WARDROBE 


The Mts Shop 


Civil and Military Outfitters 
Cor. Bay and College Sts. 


Within 20 miles north of Toronto on main highway, almost 80 acres 
mostly under cultivation, large bank barn with silo, modern poultry 
houses, Jarge fruit orchard, whole estate beautifully treed. 

Residence charming Colonial brick ‘thoroughly reconditioned and 
modernized with all improvements including oil furnace; three 
bedrooms, bathroom, large living room with open fireplace, elec- 
trically equipped kitchen, flagstone verandah and terrace. ‘ 
Also completely modern farmer's house, five rooms with bathroom. 
Ideal location for country estate or year round residence and farm. 
Inspection can be arranged. Box 50, The Financial Post, Toronto. 
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“will stand. up under aie 
would help solve the problem of 





pected, because even when ship- 

les ing bas been tightalt | 
tates » Seven a big arms movement to In- 
times “the — that “is '] dia, On the return trip the freight- - 
needed for off-peak operations. | ers are loaded with such cargoes 
How it would ‘work has been’ | as manganese and burlap, both 


dem : ee two aM 
types of coal range being made in. ; 
England and sold here. In these 
ranges, a small; hot, efficient coal 
fire burns steadily, transmits its 
heat to a large block of high ¢ar- 
bon steel which is kept thoroughly 
covered and insulated when the 
stove is not\in use, This big heat. 
reservoir is tapped when a lid is 
removed—food can be cooked on 
the heat that was generated hours 
before. 








in India was of bumper propgr- 











Given a suitable a elec- ee 
tric stoves: could use same ; 
principle, could cut the power Dope Boom 


Having Japan for an enemy is 
tough on dope addicts according 
to Col. C. H. L. Sharman of the 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, Morphine and hero- 
in are now selling illegally at 
over $8,000 an ounce at the coast 


needed by half or more, we are 
told, would permit electricity for 
stoves to be cut off during -peak 
hours as is done with electric hot 
water heaters which are also able 
to use the thermal storage prin- 
ciple. All that’s needed is an 






















































Plan Vital 


(Continued from page 1) 


draft” or open account system, are 
believed to present the other though 
less serious weakness of being too 
wide open. The theoretical limit 
under the British plan would be 
about $25 billions, ’ 


Sets Maximum Fund 


The Canadian “compromise” is 
for a plan which would give the 
new institution “assured resources” 
of $12 billions. 


In the Canadian plan, initial 
exchange rates are to be fixed by 
‘agreement between «member'’ coun- 
tries and the Union. Any further 
change would require consent of the 
country itself. 


(Continued from page 1) _ 
(in line with priority given to rail- 
ways generally). 

6. Employees of provincial liquor 
commissions, by reason of being 
employees of the provinces, are 
not covered. 


7. Parts and stock-room employ- 
ees authorized to continue in pres- 
ent employment as much of their 
activity relates to high priority 
industry. 

8. Employees in key occupations 
in dyeing,. cleaning and pressing 
to be continued for the present. 

9; Butchers, pharmacists and do- 
mestic appliance repair men to re- 
ceive special consideration since 
their activities relate to the 





* en ae eee and Spun Follows Washington Visit hese and welfare” of the com- 
ay’ te “Fler : 1 a The decision to produce a separ-| ™UP'Y: 
@ Sports Slacks “in © Ce eee iced ics Stans ca ate_Canadian.plan, was-made.after 10, Hospital workers are to re- 
orsted. a three Canadian “experts” had| ceive sentinel cunpereine that | 
e Sports Jackets in-Various Styles. visited Washington in April at the| 8V@ 19 218h priority industries, 
e Pullovers in Various Styles. request of the U. S. Treasury to Reduce Numbers Affected 
Windbreak find out more precisely what was/ Other directives which have had | 
° y e — P : meant by the “White” proposals/ an important bearing on the num- 
‘@ Swimming Trunks in a Variety of which had-been made public a few | ber of men affected by the orders '| 
Colours. weeks earlier. As far back as last | include: 
@ Terry Bathing Robes. fall, Canadian experts had visited) 1. physical fitness to be consid- 
tod ck course, summer suits .in trop- Britain for preliminary discussion| ered in directing a man to employ- 
ical worsted with the U. K. in regard to the} ment. 


Keynes proposals. 2. A person presently employed 


with a firm in labor category “A” 
or “B” but whose. occupation is 
included in the orders, is ndt.to be 
directed to other essential em- 
ployment unless a replacement can 


When the Canadians returned 
be furnished. 

3. Workers ‘are not required to 
a certain minimum. 


home in late April they were faced 
with the decision. as to how best 
to present their views in a way 
that would not only give. chapter 
and verse as to Canadian opinion on 
detailed features of the two plans, 
but would also give the larger per- 
spective of the Canadian view on 
currency stabilization as a whole. 









accept employment at wages below 
4. Men with dependents are not 
being compelled to take work out- 


side the community in which they 
reside. 


5. Technical personnel have been 
ruled as not subject to the orders. 
‘Two Additional Groups 

In two cases, the new directives 
which have been issued have ex- 
tended the compulsory transfer 
orders to additional groups. These 
two are: 


1. Retail dealing in lumber, roof- 
ing and building supplies to be 
affected by the orders. 


To do this and present these 
views at a subsequent meeting of 
some 17 or 18 nations in Washington 
in June, it was decided to present 
the Canadian viewpoint in the form 
of a Canadian plan. It is this plan 
which has now been made public. 


k Sellers 


take place. More informal meetings 
of experts are apparently due to be 
held shortly. (So far, Maynard 
Keynes, the author of the British 


1932 where his lordship stated of| Plan has not participated in any of 
the Alberta Securities Act 1930: the -discussions at Washington.) 

“There is no reason to doubt that | There has been no “official” reaction 
the main object sought, to -be| from Britain or the United States as 
secured in this part of the Act is| to the attitude towards the Can- 
to secure that persons who carry | 4dian proposals. 


on the business of dealing in| ‘he feeling at Ottawa is that the 
securities shall be honest and of} .,oner a formal conference is called 
good repute, and in this way tO} +, giscuss the whole matter, the 
eee public from being] petter. There is no indication that 

° any other United Nation is prepar- 


A previous conviction need not}. 4 
be grounds for refusing a license, ing to submit any further alternate 


the Board ruled, its report stating: plan to those already put forward. 
“It may well be that in some cases} Comparative details of all three 
it may be considered that the appli- | plans—Canadian, British and Am- 
cant has purged the offense and has terican—are given on page 4 of The 
atoned for his misconduct by satis-| post this week ° 

fying the penalties imposed upon ? 


Elson From Washington 


(Continued from page 1) 
than it does at this moment because 
of our participation in the invasion 
of Sicily. Thanks for this go prim- 
arily to thuse who insisted upon the 
inclusion of Canada’s name in the 
initial communique; secondarily to 
the smooth working arrangements of 
the Canadian Press which provided 
for swift transmission of.Ross Mun- 
ro’s vivid eye-witness\ accounts of 
the Canadian troops in action, fea- 
tured in all U. S. newspapers. 


Reports of-the Canadian forces in 
















Int. Securities . 24 


Lewis Ltd... . 16 
Loblaw Groc. ., 5 
Massey-Harris . 8 
(Mercury Mills. 17 
Monarch Knit.,. 17 
Montreal C’tons 15 


Niagara Wire... 5 
N. S. Textiles . 


Canada not be given full credit for 
her participation in the war. Cana- 
dian troops in action have supplied 
the answer. Your American neigh- 
‘bors assumed from the start that 
Canadians would be in the forefront 
of the action and the subsequent de- 


Acme Glove... 16 
“Agnew-Surpass. 9 
Algoma Central 5 
Belding-Cort. . . 19 
Bell Telephone . 24: 
Biltmore ‘Hats . 16° 
Brantford Cord. 16 
Brazilian Tract.. 1 
Bruck Silk . . . 19 
Caldwell Linen , 16 


} 








Can. : Ont. Silknit . ; . 19 pe ; 
| Can. Rae - Paton Mfg... | 21 | Velopments have justified this as- 
Can. Convert. 3,15 . Penman’s,.. .17| sumption. Certainly national credit 


7 
Regent Knitting 17 
Riverside Silk . 19 
Standard Radio. 5 
Stanfields . .., 21 
Supersilk ....19 
Tip Top Tailors . 16 


| Can. Co-op. Wool 21 
| Candp. Cotton . 14 
_.... | Celtfe Knitting . 17 
Consol. Paper. . 12 
Cosmos Imp. , . 15 
Dom. Textile . . 14 





is secondary to the vast objectives 
involved in the opening of thé Battle 
of Europe, but Canadians can take 
comfort and satisfaction in the fact 


Dom. Wooll , 21. Tooke Bros, . . 15 
Eastern Dairies. *s yatento Caryet 3s the name of Canada has been 
ue Carpet . 16 orp... ifi i ; ‘ 
| Guelph ¢ mame 5:30; eae Come, > th — in the American mind with 
Harding Carpets 16 Wopds Mfg... 15|@ decisive phase of the war. Cana- 
Int. Hydro... 5 York Knitting . 17| dian courage has had its just recog- 
MINES AND OILS nition, 
'. Annamaqne M, . 24 - s . 
| Br. Dem. Gil. 34 » Marion i oe ° Somer Truman, chairman of the 
| Cockeram R. 4L.: . Royalite Oil . . 24| investigating co : 
Gri. Lakes iron 24  geali-Dlatmna Be gating committee which bears 
: a Rock ... } 


South Pete. 24 | Dis name, has revealed that Senator 








L. Long Lac + . 24. Yukom-Cons..G. 24 ‘Mead, New York, and Senator Brew- 
, REGULAR FEATURES ster, Mainé, would shortly, in. the 
Bond Quotations ....... Sp ani a 10 | Course of a world tour of battlefronts, 
[Balterial stv assressssiiccnuuaiacce_ | fevieW @ problem that directly con- 
an bnosane Tax Queries bgRNSe hohe uc Piceades 12| cerns the postwar relations of the 
nvestment gee ee ee : ‘United States and Canada. This is 
ed | We 4 Ena ¥ Letters ! ?*.'12| to seek a guarantee that American|? 
: ; . ME itining Pope crite nreerees 20] planes have: postwar Janding rights 
nn Pa 5733 wan Sea abevce sevessecsesseee 10 on fields built abroad with United 
4 Royalty Offerings viciiccic27721 yo} States funds. | 
Question ot Week eeveee eRe reeee 3 





Immediately Senator Truman was 


' War Regulations ,..,.. tenseeves 12 not thinking of Canada. He was 
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- over on a bank is extremely diffi- 





See Exchange \New Directives Dilute 
Labor Transfer Orders 


ris 


100 a day for dope are not un- 
common. . - ; » ’ ig 









don’t believe any 

warranted, are s for further 
on the Sample 
check: cessation of the practice of 
“D” license plates to doc- 
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than decrease with the addition of 
green help caused by war, a bank 
inspector tells us. The point he 
makes is that most le are 
honest anyway, that put one 


cult. To get away with it, even 
for a short time, involves a most 
detailed knowledge. If the new- 
comers had any abnormal pro- 
pensity toward dishonesty, he says 
he has seen no: signs of it, the 
very fact that they are new to the 
business would prevent them from 
ee any success in this direc- 
on. 


2. Pawn shops and second-hand 
stores are deemed retail trade and 
therefore covered by the orders. 


Other general directives issued 
since May 5 cover the following 
points: 


1, Where men affected by the 
orders cannot be fitted into war 
industries immediately they are to 
be appraised as petential trainees 
under the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program. 


ito the constituent organizations. 


2. Persons directed to employ- 
ment under the orders cannot leave 
it for.at least 6 months without 
permission nor can the employer 
terminate the employment within 
6 months without written permis- 
sion. 


3. Persons directed to employ- 
ment under one of the orders has 
the right to reinstatement in his 
original employment on completion 
of the work to which he was 
directed. 


4. In certain circumstances, men 
required to register under the or- 
der may do so by mail. 


Big Effect in Montreal 


In Montreal it'was found that ex- 
emptions as indicated by the above 
directives had cut the grand total 
subject to {transfer virtually in half. 
Writing in'the Montreal Gazette.re- 
cently, Guy Cunliffe found that. of 
5,358 men who had registered under 
the first two orders only about 2,600 
were found to be affected in view 
of the special exemptions that have 
been issued..Of this remaining 2,600, 
about 1,000 had been called in and 
directed to new essential or higher 
priority jobs but only 250, or 4.6% 
of the original number who regis- 
tered, had definitely been placed. 


Labor Department officials say 
there are no figures available since 
the June 12 breakdown given in 
the House of Commons on June 23 
by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. They 
estimate, however, that about 25,000 
have now registered compared with 


construction, industry. 

To consider organization of a per- 
manent head staff, recon- 
stitution of regional committees, and 
a detailed program of operation for 


‘ithe year 1944, the executive of the 


NCC meets in Toronto on July 22. 

Associated with the Council in 
the .enterprise is the Canadian 
Heavy Industries Federation for 
Postwar Reconstruction, of which 
C. Stanley Kane of Dominion 
Bridge Co., Montreal, is president, 
and Joseph T. Crowder, Toronto, 
secretary. 

Representatives of the HIF and 
of the Dominion Mortgage and In- 
vestment Association, who attended 
a preliminary meeting on June 24, 
will be present for the forthcoming 
session, which will take place as 
before in the Toronto headquarters 
of the Ontario Association of Archi- 
tects. The planning scheme was 
launched at an executive meeting 
held on June 17 and arises from 
proposals placed before the NCC’s 
annual meeting on May 27. 

International Nickel Co.’s C. E. 
McDonald, Toronto, of the HIF, is 
chairman of the joint finance com- 
mittee. 

Draft plans for financing and 
organization in the fall, and several 
proposals for the actual work to be 
undertaken when Council and Fed- 
eration have breasted the prelimin- 
aries, have now been crystallized 
after several. weeks of intensive dis- 
cussion. They are to be submitted 


by NCC President Mathers on/described in that quarter as for- 
Thursday for executive approval| bidding compliance with the appeal. 
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Victory’s price is high—in money, a3 
; wellas Enormous sums muse 
be raised for ships, planes, tanks, guns, 
_bombs, shells bullets. Have 2 
share in the victory by saving to—buy  ” 
Victory Bonds and War Savings Cer.| * 
tificates and Scamps—pay the neces. | 
sarily heavy income taxes—keep u 
your life insurance and provide for 
your future independence. Suchapro- - 
y~ gramme of determined,systematic say. 
ing is part of the price of VICTORY, 


NK OF MONTREAL 


BA | 
‘ “A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 


Modern, Expetienced Banking Service . . . the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 
A i 
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Price Cuts Unfeasible 
Trade Sources Think 


(Continued from page 1) 


representative individuals contacted 
by The Financial Post foresee many 
complications in implementing any 
such scheme. 

Speaking for a department store 
a top executive told The Post that 
the management had discussed the 
proposal in some detail in an ex- 
ploratory way, and had acknowl- 
edged the Gordon letter, but -with- 
out as yet offering expression of the 
company’s reaction. “It is an un- 
usual request and method,” he = 





shortages are said to be such that 
they have brought about declining 
volume in many stores, thus throw. 
ing out of balance the proper ratig 
of handling costs to prices. Staff 
inadequacy and staff laxity, a war. 
time flurry of shoplifting, heavy 
taxation and increasing average 
wages despite the wage ceiling, are 
cited as other factors in uneconomic 
overhead. 
Origin of Plea 

As outlined by The Financial Post 
a week ago, chairman Gordon's ap- 
peal for aid in defense of the price 
ceiling took the form of a “private 
and confidential” letter to well over 
a hundred business leaders in 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
trade and leading organizations in 
the consumer goods field, asking that 
they restore or establish a low-price, 
below-ceiling policy so long as over. 
(all profits provided a reasonable 


The Financial Post, adding that the 
company preferred to withhold dis- 
cussion for publication until oppor- 
tunity had been made for official 
conversation and further study. 


Grocery and Hardware 
Position of the grocery retailers is 


___ July 17, 1943 


jamong members of constituent or- 


after which they will be referred; “The grocers have lost so many 


lines, the profit margin on big turn- 

Proposed is a comprehensive plan| over staples is so slim, that a ‘good 
for the employment of the construc-| many don’t even clear overhead. In 
tion and heavy-manufacturing in-| general, the financial statements 
dustries during the coming period for the past year showed increased 
of conversion to peace economy.| sales but reduced profit and in- 
The plan will cover such matters as creasing shortage of supply impairs 
the relation of government to pri-| this year’s prospects.” 


vate enterprise, the correlation of} ‘The hardware trade is said to feel 
known, planned works, both e 








; that it is in an even less favorable 
vately controlled and public, that| position as regards the price-reduc- 
could be carried out to give momen- | 7 


s , . tion proposal. Depleted stocks in re- 
tum to industrial reconversion, the 


éclladthin: seid dtieimadaat’ ? data stricted lines, and the list of these 
ination of data | i; a long and growing one, have in- 
on building materials and technique : . . sess 


and the average net profit prospects 
are held to be not such as would | 
enable the merchant to commit. him- | 
self to price reduction. 

Merchants Puzzled 

Says one man, closely in touch 

with conditions in the general 
merchandise field: 

“Though not materially lower, 
profits are lower and, with goods 
becoming ever more scarce, it is 
virtually impossible to estimate 
what price reductions could be un- 
dertaken without threatening im- 


ganizations, and the development of 
a public relations program. 


Gordon Letter 
Provokes Reply 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Price Board officials 
here are highly pleased by the pre- 
liminary but “very fruitful” replies 
already received from business pairment of the merchant's finan- 
leaders invited to co-operate with! cial position.” 
Chairman Gordon in reducing prices}. Another doesn’t see how it will be 
below authorized ceilings. possible to make any commitment 

In all, some 186 letters have been | that prices will be reduced, he too 
mailed under the chairman's signa-| citing the increasing uncertainties 
ture, the last of which left Ottawa| of supply, particularly in low-price 
at the end of last week. Many re-| essentials: 
cipients of the letter (outlined in “The scheme might have worked 
detail in The Post last week), have, in 1929 or 1932 when we could get 
merely sent an acknowledgement to} all the goods we wanted.” 
Chairman Gordon and indicated| It is held in certain quarters that 
their desire to give his suiggestions| reductions by chain stores wouldn’t 
further study. Others have made| affect small stores’ prices in any 


18,600 at that time. On June 12 the| important and constructive sugges-| case. 


total number that had actually been | tions as to ways and means in which 
directed to higher priority work/| the ; 


was 2,397, or about one in eight. 





. 


thinking of the Middle East and the] that Mr. Gordon has taken business] raiding as buying by subterfuge, 
Far East and perhaps Australia. But] into his confidence in seeking co-|using the chain as a wholesale 
if the committee carries investiga-| °Perative action’ teward removing] source. 

tion far enough it will find that the| Pressure on the price ceiling. 


United States has built a number of 


airfields in Canada, for which no| Proposals, 
postwar provision for landing rights | 248 been 
have been included. Prime Mini-| Sides, is one or more meetings be- 
ster King is the authority for the| tween Mr. Gordon and _ business 
statement that the United States has leaders to discuss at first hand the 
no vested postwar interest in these | “hairman’s proposals and the ways 


airfields. 


But the American attitude, apart 
from the State Department, is like- 


ly to be that of Senator Mead who h 


said here this week: 
“It is our understanding that 
‘hundreds of fine airports have been 
built and are being built with Am- 
erican money . . . and that these 


in which they are located . si 
months after war ends. If there 
anything to Lend-Lease in reverse 
we certainly should have some ¢con- 
cessions which would permit our 
commercial planes to land on the 
fields and use their facilities in the 
postwar era,’ Tide 
While Canada accepts no Lend- 
Lease, Canadians must face the fact 
this question must be squarely met 


ing problems which will require 
delicacy and tact in the handling. 





Trading Heavier in 
Unlisted Stocks 


listed stocks 
heavier volume of 

Atlas Steels common 

24 bid. B. C. Pulp 

gained several points cl 

76-80. Brown Co, 6% preferred sho 

similar advance cl 40-42%. 

Industries 


us 
at 


firmed \% point at 9%- Foun- 


ee at 12%-13%. Minnesota & 
per common also 

advance at 8%4-9%, 
preferred firmed 


1 point at 3944-42. 


fields will revert to the countries though mar 


*| fidential,” was intended to provoke | 
18 | discussion, 


in.their postwar relations with.the| asked by the Securities Exchange 
United States. It is one of the com-|Commission against Investors Syn- 


District Judge Gunnar H. Nordb 
Plaxton, McDonnell &° Co. state that . ye 
strength was snaee Cheteaieuh tha cae stated in part that it appeared the 
uring the past week, with | companies concerned are entirely : rg 


Dined 1 point at solvent; “that there is no fraud, un- 
& Paper common gained | lawful practices or violation of the 
‘pas ot Ai Hon13i, B. C. Pulp. & Hie act charged in connection with the 

wed a | Original sale of any certificate issued 


firmed | cate”; that suggestion at the argu- 
vestments | existed at the time of the gale of 
at s240-§5. Loblaw Ine showed « simisr | showing at least quite tenuous”; and 


Ontario | that balancing pf the equities re- 
‘Western Grain tiem, |Quired denial of the restraining 


“If a grocery chain were to reduce 
general purposes of the letter) prices of certain goods below the 
can be followed by definite action. legal maximum, raiding by inde- 

In all cases it is reported that re- pendents and hoarding by consum-| 
plies received so far have been de-|ers would be encouraged,” says a| 
finitely favorable and appreciative| well-known merchandiser, defining 





Variety stores, The Post is told, | 
¢ re stocking considerably more high | 
once a little more time mark-up goods than previously, be- 
given for study on both| cause of shortage of low mark-up 
staples like men’s business and work 
shirts, and children’s wear. Supply | 


What is likely to come out of the a 


and means which business leaders 
have suggested for meeting these 
proposals, 

In some cases’ business leaders 
ave suggested that they would like 
to study the proposals in group or 
association with others in the same 
line of business rather than indivi- 
dually, In thig connection it is point- 
ed out here that the Gordon letter, 
ked “personal and con- 


LET'S SEE, 


what ARE the facts regarding 
THIS investment? 


you got to where you are 





Investors Syn. 
Order Denied © 


“A temporary restraining order 


your personal ‘enquiries on 
service alone can'be worth 


dicate, Investors Syndicate of Am- 
erica, Inc., Investors Mutual Inc., 
et al., has been denied by the Fed- 
eral District Court in Minneapolis, 
officials of the Canadian company 
tell The Financial Post. F 

In his reasons for judgment, U. S. 


tion. Are you using it? 


coupon below, 


by the defendant, Investors Syndi- 
ment that an evil intent may have tend (6 Oo 
certain tes “seems on this 


order, 





Renee wee eeeene 


WHET eRe dewebedeeeeneerecesteseeenecs 


| return or so long as business profits 


were at prewar standards. 
Behind the appeal lay a record 
of steadily increasing upward press. 
ure on prices with attendant gains 
in the cost of living. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index, adjusted last December by 
consumer. bonus payments on milk, 
tea, coffee. and oranges, now is 
nearing another critical point. If 
the index moves .4 point or more 
this month every employer will be 
required to increase his cost-of-liv- 


troduced a decline in sales volume | ing bonus unless WPTB adds ane 


other commodity or commodities 
to the consumer subsidy list. 
Further pressure on the price 
ceiling would be inevitable should 
the McTague wage-labor inquity 
find in favor of relief for wage- 


earners in the minimum brackets. 


Ottawa finds a disconcertingly 


steady increase in the general price 


level of most consumer goods due 
to shifts to new sources of supply, 
substitution of more costly raw ma* 
terials, increased transportation and 
other costs. A problem raised di- 
rectly in Donald Gordon’s letter 
bore on the fact that scores of prices 
for trademarked or other merchan- 
dise had been raised because pro- 
ducers and distributors had found 
that a minimum selling price or 
mark-up which applied formerly 
on a small percentage of merchan- 
dise could be legally extended to 
an entire line. 


Newsprint Firms 


Ask $6 Advance 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canadian news- 
print operators seek an increase of 
$6 a ton in the price of paper sold 
in thé Uhited States. Demands 
were outlined at a meeting attend- 
ed.in New York by Office of Price 
Administration officials and a 
group of newspaper * publishers. 
The latter contended that the in- 
crease in ceiling price, if any». 
should be less than the $6 asked. 

Further meetings will be held 
between OPA officials and the . 
WPTB either in Montreal or To- 
ronto before a final decision 18 
made, 


— 





Busy? Of course you are. That's how 


today, But 


that single-purpose concentration pre- 
cludes the time to study personal jn- 
vestments, insurance problems and 
taxes. The Financial Post will answer 
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How Can We Improve 


accustomed “to «handle ‘fuel as - ex!- 
gencies may require. Assign troops 
in metropolitan areas, skilled in de- 
livering coal, to local distributors for 
a period of their furlough, Make 
diplomatic representations to Wash- 
ington to endeavor to stabilize work- 
ing conditions in the coal areas so 
that the maximum output may be 


attained this summer. 
* *« 6 


W. J. Fraser 

Mayor, Pembroke, Ont. 

While I can claim no familiarity 
with-the coal situation, I believe that 
in wood burning areas where the 
supply is available,-a great deal 









































































Arthur Cross 
president, Dominion Coal Co., 
Montreal. 

Speaking of the bituminous coal 
gituation in eastern Canada with 
which I am familiar, the paramount 
problem is production. Distribution, 
which includes water and rail trans- 
portation, has been and is being so 
well directed by government depart- 
ments, that no curtailment of work in 
any industrial plant has resulted 
trom the shortage of coal. Produc- 
tion is directly dependent upon 
manpower and materials, the supply. 
of which must be considered in re- 
Jation to total war effort, and is now 
being done by appropriate govern- 
ment departments. Obviously, Can- 
ada must lean heavily upon importa- 
tions from United States to make 
up the total tonnage of coal requir- 
ed, but nevertheless Canada must do 
her utmost to produce to the limit. 
The nature of Nova Scotia operations 
does not permit development of new 
mines to a producing status under 
several years. 

e 


L. A. Campbell 

President, International Coal 

Coke Co., Trail, B.C. 

On account of unsettled conditions, 
it is impossible to offer an opinion as 
to how distribution and supply of 
fuel in the West can be improved. 

a s * 


Cc. C. Downey 

Reeve of Swansea Village, To- 

ronto suburb. 

I suggest the purchase by the gov- 
ernment at mines or at ourgborders 
of all coal for equitable distribution 
io local dealers. Municipalities 
should be entitled to establish coal 
yards or piles where local distribu- 
tion by dealers is unsatisfactory. 
Local dealers should not be disturb- 
ed where conditions are satisfactory 
and sufficient. Possibilities of cen- 
tral heating by municipalities 
through tax rate for the future 
should be investigated. 


Lewis Duncan, K.C. 


Member, Board of Control, To- 

ronto. 

I agree with resolution unanimous- 
ly passed by the City Council: first, 
that the Dominion Government as- 
sume control of fuel from mine to 
consumer; second, that fuel delivery 
services of dealers in this area be 
pooled, A large increase in produc- 
tion of Alberta fuels is possible un- 
der unified management. Arrange- 
ments. should be made to supply 
Alberta fuels to Ontario and western 
states in exchange for United States 
fuels. Estimated pooling in Toronto 
will effect 25% saving in man- 
power and trucks. Index of consum- 
ers is required to prevent multiple 

ordering and hoarding. ‘ 

eee 


D. H. Elton 

Mayor, Lethbridge, Alta, 

To improve distribution, all coal 
shipped should be distributed under 
the direction of the Regional Fuel 
Controller so as more equitably to 
supply all districts. Unloading cars 
more rapidly at terminals would 
prevent shutdowns of mines for 
lack of railway cars as occurred last 
winter. Alberta coal output for the 
first five months of 1943 increased 
approximately a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons over the first five months 
of 1942, but a still greater increase 
could be made if absenteeism were 
eliminated by deducting income tax 
ona daily basis instead of semi- 
monthly, and making adjustments of 
income tax on overtime pay, as_this 
would undoubtedly encourage men 


to work full time. 
= 7 


H. J. Fairhead 


President, Lake Simcoe Ice & Fuel, 
Toronto. 


Require householders to take a cer- 


—! 


whe could be done to alleviate the situ- 


ation. I consider it a responsibility 
of the Federal Government. It is a 
matter of manpower, and they are 
the only ones that have it or the 
means of raising it. I believe some 
consideration might be given to put- 
ting some of our home defense army 
in the bush with some experienced 
supervision. The $1 subsidy is all 
right as far as it goes, but does not 
make up for the labor which just is 
not available. 

- 
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James Hamilton 

Mayor, Peterborough, Ont. 

We all realize that there is going 
to be a dangerous shortage of coal 
this winter, and tkat all available 
coal must be distributed to every one 
requiring coal. Therefore, the fuel 
controller should require everyone 
using coal to register their require- 
ments with one only recognized and 
established fuel dealer, and the 
amount on hand. The dealer should 
then be compelled to distribute 
available coal pro rata and to the 
best advantage amongst all who have 
registered, taking into account any 
coal on hand. Also, make it an of- 
fense with punishment if anyone ob- 
tains more than his allotted share 
by buying from more than one 
dealer or otherwise. 


s* ¢ 8 


W. J. Heaman 
Mayor, London, Ont. 


I would suggest that no dealer be 
allowed to deliver to any premises, 


Winnipeg Suburbs 


Plans have been drawn up and 
submitted to bondholders by the 
Manitoba Municipal and Public 
Utility Board, providing for pay- 
ments of interest and principal on 
the debt of the four defaulting Man- 
itoba munitipalities of St. James, St. 
Vital, West Kildonan and Transcona. 


The main feature of the plans, 
which are to run for five years, is 
that there is provision for interest 
payments of a fixed percentage of 
the face value of the bonds. Under 
the new plans annual payments of 
a specified amount are to be paid into 
debenture trust accounts, to be ap- 
plied to payment of interest and 
principal. Additional information is 
given in the accompanying table. 

These are the second temporary 
plans to be set up for these munici- 
palities. The first provided for the 
years 1937 to 1941 and required the 





tain proportion of coke or cahon- St.James St. Vital WestKildonan Transcona 
tas wae ll deli : po Debentures 0/8 (000) cesescciseceses $2,755 $1,100 $956 $941 
. eliveries of Pennsyl- | original interest rate ...... trssesese 58% 54% Ss% wie 
vania anthracite. Ration users to | Adjusted rate ..........-.+08 scenes % % , 
% : : ’ ts i coveececs .000 J 000 $20,000 
90° of their consumption during last | frterest oot go) aamapeaieecneseae alee 3.30% bert 1.12% 
winter. Make available for deliv- | Interest paid (1941) ......... obse0be5 OD 2.58% 2.75% 1.50% 


ery or mining of coal, army draftees 
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_APPRAISALS 


For mortgage loans, probate, succes; 
= duties, expropriations, arbitra- 
ons, re-assessments and all pur- 
poses. 

25 years wide experience. 


Charles E. Purnell 





Manitoba Accountants 
Elect New Officers 


The Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of Manitoba, at its recent 
57th annual meeting in Winnipeg, 
elected the following officers and 
council members. The officers serve 
for the year ended May next while 
the council members are elected for 
a two-year term ending May, 1945. 

E. J. WILLIAMS, president. 


R. T. CUNNINGHAM, vice-president. 
R. A. ROBERTS, secretary-treasurer. 


Pigott BI = FREDERICK JOHNSON. CARLETON 
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FOR CANADA'S WAR INDUSTRY 


The plant and facilities of Toronto Iron Works 

Limited, are constantly turning out important stee 
lete units essential to our country’s war industry. 
espite these heavy demands, we are not overlook- 

ing other custémers and shall endeavour to take 


care of orders for... 
STORAGE TANKS PRESSURE TANKS 
BINS and HOPPERS - STEEL STACKS 


WELDED and RIVETTED STEEL PIPE 
Designed Fabricated Erected 













The TORONTO IRON WORKS Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


satisfied that if people will burn the 
fuel available, there will-be suffici- 
ent of some type of fuel for all in 
the coming winter. 





Financing is Proposed 
For Manitoba Municip. 


Temporary Plans Advanced for St. James, St. 
Vital, West Kildonan and Transcona, All 





before Feb. 1, 1944, more. than 
three-quarters of the total amount 
delivered to that premises in the 
heating season of 1942-43; that a 
central index of coal deliveries for 
the last heating seasor. be set up to 
which all dealers would: supply in- 
formation on their previous year’s 
deliveries, provision to be made for 


estimating the equivalent amount in 
special cases such as new houses, 
new or duplexed houses, etc. I am 





of fuel?: 





Beaudry Leman 

President, Banque Canadienne Na- 

tionale, Montreal. 

Fuel is in Canada a prerequisite to 
almost all forms of economic activ- 
ity. Sufficient fuel must be made 
available. Fuel controller has insist- 
ed on shifting from oil to coal in do- 
mestic heating at a time when the 
oil situation seemed to improve and 
coal situation to worsen. He doubt- 
less has satisfactory reasons for 
such attitude but the uninformed do 
not understand. 





















2 S.R Morgan isted in Canada. Permit no coal re-| P¢ Teturned to former places of em- 
+ 'oee . loyment, Selective Service office 
S. N. MacEachern Editor, Recorder and Times, Brock: | S°™V¢s to be held by dealers, except should include men familiar with + 
eet = Gaal. ville, Ont. on orders for winter carey 


The only way the fuel shortage 
can be relieved is by producing more 
fuel. More wood and coal can be 
produced if the necessary manpower 
is made available in mine and for- 
est. This is a job for Selective Serv- 
ice. Compulsion may be necessary. 

Fuel other than wood and coal can 
be made available in certain parts of 
Canada. For example, the northern 
half of Saskatchewan could use 
natural gas if the necessary pipe for 
transmission and distribution lines 
were made available. The wood and 
coal now used could then go to other 
parts of Canada not so fortunately 
situated, In the case of wood the 
government may have to raise the 
ceiling price or pay subsidies in cer- 
tain sections where dealers can sup- 
ply wood only at a loss. 

The present campaign for the con- 
servation of fuel by keeping the fuel 
burning equipment in good order 
and the publicity urging citizens to 


payment of interest to the amount of 
two-thirds of the current surplus of 
each municipality. The rate df in- 
terest paid, therefore, varied from 
year to year. The remaining one 
third of surplus available was ap- 
plied to retirement of the debentures, 
Interest paid for 1940 and 1941 is 
shown below. 

In all cases interest will be paid 
over the five years on coupons Nos. 
33-42 inclusive, of the various issues. 
Payments of interest will be made 
annually on Dec. 31, 1942-46. Ap- 
proval of 51% of the bondholders is 
required before these proposed plans 
may be put into effect. Accompany- 
ing the plans are statements by the 
Winnipeg Suburban Municipal 
Bondholders’ Committee recom- 
mending adoption of the plans. Con- 
sent should be filed with the board 
in writing. 


Chain Stores 


Lose Ground 


In the retail food field chain store 
sales for May, 1943, were 8% lower 
than in May, 1942, while the average 
sales per store dropped 5%. Sales of 
independent food stores, on the con- 
trary, showed increases in every 
section of the country, with an over- 
all increase of 11.2%, the monthly 
bulletin on food distribution pub- 
lished by the Dominion’ Bureau of 
Statistics shows. 


Discrepancy in the total and av- 
erage percentage decreases for chain 
stores is due to a decline in the num- 
ber of stores reporting. The major 
declines in the chain store field were 
in Ontario and Quebec, while: the 
Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia showed only small reduc- 
tions. Greatest regional increases 
in independent store sales were in 
British Columbia and Alberta, 
though substantial increases were 
shown in all parts. 


Wholesalers’ Inventories Down 


Sales by wholesale food houses for 
May showed a little change over 1942 
but wholesale inventories at the be- 
ginning of May stood at 11% of May 
sales, compared with a normal in- 
= for that date of 25% of May 
sales. 


Decreases in wholessle gales in 
the Prairie Provinces.and British Co- 


lumbia were offset in the rest of |. 


Canada. Total sales for the first five 
months of 1943 stand 3% higher than 
for the corresponding period of 1942, 
These figures apply only to the 
wholesale grocery trade. 


get their next winter's supplies early 
this summer or fall should be con- 
tinued and intensified. 

Rationing of coal should not be 
attempted because the rationing of 
such‘ an essential commodity as coal 
for which there is no substitute 


would be 


J. McLean 
Editor, The Herald, Elmwood, Man. 


Among 


ing adequate supply and delivery 
of fuel is retention of an ample num- 
ber of competent workers at mines, 
railroads and yards, This is essen- 
1 tial wartime service. Contribution 


The Question: What steps could be taken 
nationally to improve distribution and supply 


toward a solution of the ‘present 


problem 


certainty on the part of the public 
and dealers by a frank statement as 
to what rate different kinds of coal 
will move in the next eight months, 
particularly in sub-zero areas. The 
public might be advised of the per- 
centage of stock each month to keep 
production and delivery at a peak. 
Many homes have limited storage 


space. Are such expected to increase arcs ae. a of| -ather than penalize working full and pin-point carbonation steps up the / uy 
the same temporarily? tots. 1 consider the} ,, fla Y i ! S 
por present fuel situation the most seri.| time Experienced workmen taken vour. You'll be delighted! 7 
eee from industry to armed forces should Se 


That 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
has already demonstrated its capa- 
city to make a satisfactory distribu- 
tion of various commodities in short 
supply. It could be safely entrusted 
with similar responsibilities in re- 
gard to fuel, either through existing 


epee naa 
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personnel or through fuel specialists | | 
attached to its several regional | | 
offices, £ 


W. Stables 


Mayor, Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

Too much stress has been made of. 
consideration for dealers. In my 
opinion, dealers should be disregard- 
ed and fuel should be distributed 
through a municipal controller from 
a municipal controlled supply. This 
may seem drastic treatment. for 
dealers but I believe their ma- 
noeuvring for business and control of 
supply has much to do with improper 
distribution. Municipal control of 
supply and distribution would be im- 
partial. I suggest municipal-provin- 
cial control under the direction of 
a Dominion controller who would be 
responsible to municipalities. 

be * ¢ 6 

O. H. Smith 

Mayor, Midland, Ont. 
_ There should be a definite alloca- 
tion of manpower for harvesting sup- 
plies of domestic fuel, not later than 
Sept, 1. Relax, under special permit, 
limits on motor transportation. Ar- 
range back loads on railways from 
East to West. Open crown wood re- 
serves to municipalities without 
dues. Nonactive trainees should be 
employed at army pay for this work. 
Local distribution is no problem for 
municipalities. Pass an order-in- 
council permitting expropriation, 
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BROKERAGE OFFICIAL. 

Lieut.-Col, L. D. M. Baxter, O.B.E., 
V.D., becomes vice-president of 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton, Win- 
nipeg. Director of several oil and 
mining companies, Col. Baxter has 
recently joined the board of War- 


time Oils. 
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tion, Consideration should be given 
to possible ways asd means of in- 
creasing production by the fullest 
possible use of existing facilities and 
present working forces. Co-ordinat- 
ed planning between various gov- 
ernment authorities and mine oper- 
ator for aceelerated development 
has been too long delayed. The Gov- 
ernment labor policy should be de- 
termined on specific principles and 
then enforced, Methods of collect- 
ing income tax from workmen 
should be adjusted to encourage 


he 
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IT LIVENS FLAVOUR #© 


Use it on the next drink you mix—‘/ 
and apply the taste test! Note how the 
purified, ultra-violet-rayed water, with 
special alkaline reacting ingredients, / 









ous domestic problem that ever ex- 3 CONVENIENT SIZES 


quirements of this industry. Any 
available supply of workers should 
be distributed according to the high- 

est per capita production possibili-| Canadian Converters Co.'s ship- 
ties. The views of proper represent- | ments in' May and June, first two 
atives of the industry should be} months of the current fiscal year, 
sought and acted upon in all matters/ have been maintained at about the 
affecting production and distribu-| same level as the like period of last 
tion. year, according to the statement 


capable organization, the = 


C. Stubbs 


Secretary and Commissioner, The 

Western Cariada Bituminous Coal 

Operators Association. 

The allocation of coal should re- 
main with the coal controller, but 
should completely cover distribu- 









made atthe annual meeting of share- 
holders. It was not expected, how- 
ever, as pointed out in the annual re- 
port, that the volume would be main- 
tained for the balance of the year as 
it is increasingly difficult to secure 
materials, and sufficient operatives. 
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THE FUEL CONTROLLER hos called for the active cooperation of 


industry in helping to relieve the fuel shortage. All industrial plants” 
have a major part to play in this program : : : 


INDUSTRY MU 
CONSERVE tl ie 





For an approximation, you can consider that one pound of steam 
lost represents one-tenth of a pound of fuel. Even a small leak, equal 
to the area of a 1/46" diameter hole, can lose 233 pounds of steam 
in 24 hours at a pressure as low as 50 pounds. This would mean 
23 pounds of fuel wasted every day. 


Here are typical fuel-wasters in industrial plants: 


cround valve stems Uncovered or improperly insulated piping <= : 
Leakage va . Li. 
ipe joints Dirty boilers To 
PAN ie steam Defective boiler settings 
ya condensate improper firing 
= closing tight! Unbalanced stoker adjustment 
ey ak Ineffective automatic controls 


Leaky glands and stuffing boxes 


for all these and innumerable other 
and repairs made NOW. 


fuel emergency. 


causes of fuel 
Have your plant thoroughly checked 
waste. Have all necessary adjustments 


Doing this will be a direct act toward meeting the 


, 1. “How to keep your plant going without interruption.” 
The Crane series of "Piping Pointers” 2. “11 simple ways to get better service from piping equipment.” 
shop bulletins issued to date includes: 3. “Helpful, hints on choosing valves.” 4, “Tips on valve trim.” 
5. “How fo repair valves.” 6. “Short-cuts to faster piping jobs.” 
These are particularly useful to maintenance men, covering the 
practical aspects of valves, fittings and piping. If you are not 
on the Crane list, use the coupon below. 


mae: TO GET "PIPING POINTERS”, USE THIS COUPON ween 











my 


ADORESS... 2.00 -reocerersonnoescosnscsonimreemencessseveen 





CRANE LIMITED, , 4 
306 Front Street W., Toronto. ¢ ' 
Please send me afl “PIPING POINTERS” published to date and put me & 

en your mailing list for future issues : : 
ee ‘ 
COMPANY...... 
R 

a 





“ane seenseeasesceseres waned NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS end PLUMBING AND NEATING CONTRACTORS 


Local Branch: Crane Limited, 306 Front Street. W., Terente 
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A. CANADA 

1. To provide for stability of ex- 
change rates and to provide an ord- 
erly method for their determination. 


2. To provide a convenient clear- 
ing mechanism to settle balances in 
international payments. 

3. To provide to all countries ac- 
cess to foreign exchange resources 
in order to reduce the danger that 
economic and commercial policies in 
the period immediately after the war 
will be largely determined by a 
shortage of foreign exchange and to 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Businese Established 1897 
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DOMINION of CANADA 


BONDS 


BOUGHT SOLD 


PHONE ELGIN 3401 


QUOTED 


Wills, Spence & Coa. 


Limited 
TORONTO c 
Telephone: ELgin 1841 - 


MONTREAL 
Telephone: PLateau 8751 


WINNIPEG 
Telephone: 9-8300 


Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited 


wish to announce the appointment 


of 


Lt.-Col. L. D. M. BAXTER 


and 


Mr. W. E. MEIKLE 


as 


VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE COMPANY 


OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON 


LIMITED 


NANTON BLDG., WINNIPEG 


INITIATIVE 


@ Canada’s greatness today is founded on countless 


acts of individual initiative. 


Railroads have spanned the continent ... vast 


natural resources have been developed . i 
of jobs have been created . . . because our system of 


- « millions 


free enterprise has constantly spurred men of vision 


to activity and progress. 


In times like the present it is well to remember 
what private enterprise has achieved in the past... - 


and what an essential part it must play in building a 


greater Canada in the future. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 


e 385 St. dames Street West. Montreal 
Brenches in the principal cities of Canada 


—_— — 
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enable’ countries thereafter to be 
guided in their economic and com- 
mercial policies by long-run consid- 
erations when faced with a tempor- 
ary reduction of foreign markets. 

4. To aid in the achievement of 
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Three countries, Canada, Great Britain and the United States, have 
now offered plans for financial and economic stabilization after the 
war. In no case have. the plans received any official government — 
backing, although prepared by high officials in each, country... Here 
The Financial Post brings together salient features of each plan, indi- 
cating where they resemble each other and where*they differ. 
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| exchange controls that interferes 


‘tiple currency devices, and discrimi- 
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plete harmony as to the ends to be 
| achieved. Differences are largely a 


| “international currency,” the plans 
































































































international equilibrium by meéas- 
ures designed to prevent excessive 
short-term borrowing through the 
clearing Union or the excessive ac- 
cumulation of uninvested ‘foreign 
surpluses. 

5. To contribute to the re-estab- 
lishment and development of a mul- 
tilateral trading system and to the 
elimination of discriminatory trad- 
ing and currency practices. 


B. GREAT BRITAIN 

1. To promote a steady expansion 
in the flow of international trade 
and an improvement in the standard 
of life of the participating countries. 

2. To provide a generally accept- 
able means of payment between na- 
tions. 
3. To insure that any alterations 
which take place in the exchange 
values of national currencies are 
made as the result of an orderly in- 
ternational procedure and not by 
unilateral action. 
4, To relieve from excessive strain 
any nation which is suffering from 
temporary difficulty in meeting 
its obligations. to make payments 
abroad, while at the same time sub- 
jecting it.to a gradual pressure to- 
ward restoring a position of bal- 
ance, 
C. UNITED STATES 


1, To stabilize the foreign ex- 
change rates of the currencies of the 
United Nations and- nations associ- 
ated with them. 


2. To shorten the periods and les- 
sen the degree of disequilibrium in 
the ‘international balance of pay- 
ments of member countries. 

3. To help create conditions under 

whieh the smooth flow of foreign 
trade and of productive capital 
among the member countries will 
be fostered: : 
4 To facilitate the effective utili- 
zation of the abnormal foreign bal- 
ances accumulating in some coun- 
tries as a consequence of the’ war 
situation. 

5. To reduce the use of foreign 


with world trade and the interna- 

tional flow of productive capital. -- 
6. To help eliminate bilateral ex- 

change clearing arrangements, mul- 


natory foreign exchange practices. 
om * ” 


The three plans are in almost com- 


matter of emphasis and phrasing. In 
addition to providing a workable 


favor multilateral’ agreements in- 
cluding a large number of nations 
and oppose bilateral (two nation) 
and unilateral (single nation) ex- 
change policies. 

Point 4 of the Britigh proposal is 
the only outspoken reference to the 
fact that if currencies are to be kept 
in line it will occasionally require 
adjustment of internal industrial and 
commercial structures. This, it is 
pointed out, may require “gradual 
pressure” from the international ex- 
change clearing union, This point is, 
however, dealt with later in the 


other proposals. 
i * * * 


International Fund 

A. CANADA 

Canadian proposal would provide 
the Union with initial resources of 
$12,000 millions. Two thirds of this 
sum, $8,000 millions, would be paid 
on formation of the Union, 15% in 
gold, the balance in each country’s 
national currency. After the $8,000 
millions had been paid in, the Union 
could call upon each country to ad- 
vance up to 50% of its original quota 
in the event that the Union’s supply 
of that country’s currency should 
become diminished. National quotas 
to be established in proportion to the 
country’s international trade posi- 
tion, national income, gold and for- 
eign exchange holdings. Quotas can 
be changed by the Union, with con- 
sent of the member whose quota is 
being changed. J 


B. GREAT BRITAIN 

British proposal does not demand 
any down payment by member 
states, simply an agreement to accept 
credits or debits in “bancor” on the 
books of the clearing Union in ac- 
cordance with the results of their 
international trade. Quotas would 
be established on the basis of each 
country’s imports plus exports in the 
three years preceding the war; could 
be revised periodically. Only if bor- 
rowing or lending quotas were ex- 
ceeded would the board acquiré gold 
or other assets from the affected 
states. It is estimated that the British 
plan would involve total quotas of 
around $25,000 millions. 


C. UNITED STATES 


set in relationship to gold and for- 
eign exchange, the magnitude of the 
fluctuations in its balance of: inter- 
national payments. and its hational 
income. Total of quotas would be 
“at least $5,000: millions,” 50% of 
which must be “paid initially, one 
fourth in gold, one fourth in domes- 
tic currency, the balance in its own 
bonds. Tie’ proportion payable in 
gold is reduced for countries with 


tries may be called upon pro rata to 
pay up the remaining 50% of their 
quotas as the board determines, pro- 
viding that the proportion of gold 
in later payments is the same as in 
the initial payment. Quotas can only 


Plans of Three Countries Saon Near Agre emen ft 


be changed after a four fifths ap- 


proving vote by member states. Gan, with the sueabiog ‘British: eave e wivid ‘ ‘ 
Pi ee ae erning board possib United Corporations Limited is an investment company, 
eee en ree ee ticanatnn te tho | efietent In a incorporated in 1993 under the laws of the Dominion of 
‘British banking system, the Cana- Maa ‘ Canada. 


dian and U. S. the North American 
practice of issuing loans more for- 
mally. The North American plans’ 
preference for starting the Union 
with large deposits versus the Brit- 
ish “no down payment” plan has 
given rise to considerable debate, 
but the point may well be less signi- 
ficant, except psychologically, than 
at first appears. The U. S. plan would 
provide more funds for the Union 
when needed on a pro rata basis, all 
members contributing; the Canadian 
plan would call only on that country 
whose currency is in short supply 
owing to an excessively high export 
surplus (i.e., it would tend to force 
such a country’to make loans equal 
to its international lending power); 
while the Keynes plan would tend to 
solve the problem automatically, 
since the country with the excessive 
export surplus would simultaneously 
have the largest bancor credit, and 
this the Union would distribute to 
nations in need of it, subject to the 
restrictions laid down elsewhere in 
the Keynes plan. Note also the more 
flexible method of altering quotas, 
and the larger degree of authority 
left to the Union officials by the Brit- 
ish and Canadian plans, 
’ * *” * 


A. CANADA 


fixed by agreement between mem- 
ber states and the Union, any subse- 
quent change requiring the consent 
of the country concerned. Members 
undertake not to vary the initial 
rates without the consent of :the 
Union, but countries which go be- 
yond half their quota on an average 
for.a year would have the right to 
depreciate their currencies 5%, pos- 
sibly 10% 
stances. The international monetary 
unit would contain 137 1/7 grains of 
fine gold, not to be changed except 
on a four fifths vote of members, 


B. GREAT BRITAIN 


ment between members, may not 
subsequently be altered without per- 
mission of the governing board, but 
a state would be asked to depreciate B. GREAT BRITAIN 
its currency if its debit balances be- 
came excessive, appreciate it if credit 
balances became too great. There is 
also a “permissive” depreciation of 
5% as in the Canadian plan. Inter- 
national unit of currency would be 
the “bancor” fixed, but “not unalter- 
ably,” in terms of gold. Member 
states would not be allowed to buy 
or sell gold at rates in excess of the 
bancor-gold parity of their curren- 
cies. During the first five years of 
the plan the board of governors shall 
give special consideration and re- 
view to the need for altering initial 
exchange rates. 


C. UNITED STATES 


fixed by the fund and changes will 
be permitted only following a four 
fifths approving vote of members. 
Monetary unit of the fund, the 


Member states would have quotas | 


limited gold reserves. Member coun-. 
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AG Fifteen Year Bonds, due July 15th, 1958 
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equally fair methods of representa 









Obtaining Foreign. 
Exchange 
A. CANADA 

Each member country can pur- 
chase foreign exchange to the extent 
of twice its quota, at the rate of 50% 
a year, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(a) A country which holds inde- 
pendent gold and free foreign ex- 
change reserves in amounts ‘exceed- |. 
ing its quota shall not have the right 
to be a net purchaser of foreign ex- 
change from the Union. This: provi- 
sion is designed to ensurae that the 
resources of the institution are used 
primarily by those countries which 
have the greatest need of them. 

(b) Within the limits indicated 

above currencies of member coun- 
tries are to be freely inter-convert- 
ible for the purpose of settling cur- 
rent account transactions but a coun- 
try which has a deficit in its current 
account balance of payments and is 
in consequence a net purchaser of 
foreign exchange from the. Union 
may not use the resources of the 
Union, without special permission, to 
finance exports of capital, The Union 
may require a country which has 
used up 25% of its quota to control 
capital assets as a condition of mak- 
ing further purchases of foreign ex- 
change from it. The purpose of this 
provision is to ensure that the re- 
sources of the Union are used to fin- 
ance international trade and other 
current transactions and not to en- 
able disturbing capital flights to. take 
place from one country to another. 
' (ec) When a country has used up 
to 50% of its quota for the purchase 
of foreign exchange from the Union, 
the latter may, as a condition of mak- 
ing further sales‘of foreign exchange, 
request that country to sell it ap- 
propriate amounts of its independent 
reserves of gold and free foreign ex- 
change. 

(d). The Union has the right at any 
time to impose conditions on further 
sales of foreign exchange to coun- 
tries ‘which are making improvident 
use of their quotas. 


Siacisctiiatites of the Corporation: 
—are distributed amongst. 200 different securities. 


‘—are located to the extent of 94% in Canada and 
United States. 


—had a market value of approximately $9,575,000 
at June 15th, 1943. 


New Bonds of the Corporation: 
—are secured by investments equivalent to $3,190 per 
$1,000 Bond, 
—offer a security with wide diversification in leading 
Canadian and United States enterprises. 


F —jnterest earned over three times on the basis of 1942 
net income. 





















































Price: 100 and accrued interest, yielding 4% 


A Prospectus, a copy of which has been filed under the provisions of 
The Companies Act, 1934, will be promptly furnished upon request. 




















$6 King Street West, 
Toronto 
Telephone: EL gin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Exchange Rates ne 


Initial exchange rates are to be 








: 1... |the British plan, one year’s notice 
Withdrawal From the of withdrawal is required and in the 
_ Union 


American plan two years’ notice, 

The short withdrawal provision for 

CANADA, BRITAIN, U. S. creditor countries in the Canadian 

The Canadian plan provides that} plan would appear to be suggested 

any country which has been a cred- as a substitute for the veto power 

itor in the Union may withdraw by/| which creditor nations passess 

giving 30 days’ notice; deficit coun-| through the four fifths voting proe 
tries must give one year’s notice. In' visions of the American plan. 





the remaining supplies of the scarce 
currency may soon be exhausted, the 
Union is to proceed to ration them, 
At this point the Union has the duty 
to reconsider the exchange rate 
structure and there is a provision 
under which member countries may 
be permitted to restrict imports from 
the country whose currency has be- 


under certain circum- come scarce, 











ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 


We have prepared a detailed analysis of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., incorporating the 
latest information and developments. 


On the basis of this study. the securities of this 
company appear to have attractive speculative 
possibilities. 


Original rates, to be fixed by agree- 


Member countries may obtain ex- 
change through the facilities pro- 
vided by the Clearing Union to the 
extent of their quotas, subject to the 
following conditions: 

(a) A country. may not, without 
special approval, use more than 25% 
of its quota within a year. 

(b) A country which uses up 50% 
of its quota may be required to de- 


Copy on request. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Gocitiebe Ce Mem bers The Toronto Stock Exchange | 
posit collateral in the form of gold, oodbo ” 

national currency or government New York 330 Bay St. panes 
securities. j 

(c) As a condition of being allowed 
to use up more than 50% of its quota, 
a country may be required to depre- 
ciate its exchange rate, impose a con- 
trol over capital exports or surrender 
a suitable proportion of its gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. 

(d) A country which has used up 
more than 75% of its quota in two 
years may be requested to take steps 
to improve its position and if it fails 
to do'so it may be declared in default 
of its obligations. 

C. UNITED STATES 

Under the American plan, as pub- 
lished, the ability of member coun- 
tries to purchase foreign exchange 
from the Fund is apparently limited 
to 125% of the quota, of which 25% 
may be used in the first year and 75% 
in the first two years. Additional 
sales of foreign exchange beyond 
these limits require the approval of 
four fifths of member votes. The 
plan provides for a special reserve 
to be deposited by member countries 
with the Fund wher the latter's hold- | 
ings of that national currency or 
securities exceed the quota, and the 
Fund is given power to impose con- 
ditions on further sales of foreign 
exchange to a country which is ex- 

Each member shall have 100 votes, | hausting its quota more rapidly than | 
plus one vote for each 100,000 Units | is warranted. 
“ its quota. As balances with the afte er 
und increase, the members affected . . 
will gain one vote for each 100,000 Position of Creditor 
Units of the increase. Deficit mem- Countries 
bers will lose one vote for each 100,- CANADA, BRITAIN, U. S. 

000 Units they borrow. A request by| The British plan provides that the. 
members holding one fourth of the | Clearing Union may make recom- 
votes will require the board of gov-| mendations designed to restore equi- 
ernors to call a general meeting. An | librium in the international balances 
annual general meeting will be held of a persistent creditor but leaves 
in any event, and the governors can | the ultimate decision in the hands 
call a meeting when they see fit.| of the country concerned. 
Member nations to appoint one rep-|_ The American plan provides that 
resentative apiece and a deputy to| when any particular currency be- 
comes scarce (in the sense that the | 


a ee board, who in turn 

will elect a governor to serve for | Fund's operations have resulted in | 
ee oe Members’ representa-| net sales of that currency to the ex- 
0 serve for three years. | tent of 85% of the quota) a report 

B. GREAT BRITAIN must be rendered with recommenda- 
Management of the Union to be in tions’ designed to restore equi- 

the hands of 12 or 15 directors, each | librium. If the drain of that currency | = 
persists and the Fund’s holdings are | 


representing either one country or 
a group of countries so that each will threatened with exhaustion, the! 
be backed by a roughly equal num-| Fund must apportion its remaining 
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Original exchange rates are to be 














“YOUR ADVICE HAS ADDED 
THOUSANDS OF MILES 
TO MY TRUCK TIRES! 

B. F. GOODRICH CAME 
TO MY RESCUE WHEN TIRES 
WERE MY BIGGEST 
HEADACHE" 


“Unitas,” is to be fixed at 137 1/7 
grains of fine gold, equivalent to $10 
with geld at $35 per ounce. 

‘ * * * 

Both the Canadian and British 
plans allow considerably more lati- 
tude to the management of the Union 
in altering the exchange rates of in- 
dividual members, and also permit 
the members some latitude in deter- 
mining their own rates. The Cana- 
dian plan and the U. S, plan demand 
the same gold content for the inter- 
national monetary unit, but the Can- 
adian plan would permit changes in 
this content, as would ‘the British. 
The U. S. plan provides a more rigid 
adherence to fixed exchange rate 
than either of the other proposals. 

* af * 
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Voting Power 
A. CANADA 


Hundreds of Canadian truck opgrators 
have been able to keep their tires rolling 
for many extra thousands of miles because 
technical tire service specialists, thor- 
oughly trained by B. F. Goodrich, supplied 
the “know how.” 


When the Japs captured the Pacific rubber 
plantations, Canada could not afford to 
pull its transportation trucks and busses 
off the highways . . . steps had to be 
taken to make the rubber on the wheels 
of our essential vehicles do extra duty. 





Do You Abuse Your Tires ? 


To how”many of these questions can you truthfully 
say — “Yes”. If you can say “Yes” to all of them... 
you are really conserving rubber. 


Do you hare air pressures De you try to avoid hitting | 


























i hecked at least onc week to Dreaks in patement, or raised 

ber of votes. Voting power of each supplies among member countries | one soiinat aioe. inflation ? street car tracks 
director shall be increased if the by some equitable method of dis- tn Wheoeter.« tire is changed. do. Do sou have our tires. tn- 

edit bal i i _ , . . you have the alr pressure spected by a B. F. Goodrict 
credit balance of the countries he | tributi celta BF 

ese 2 ridution, B. F. Goodrich was the first to place a large checked within two days! dealer every 

ro nts increases, decreased if The Canadian proposals for deal- group of “technical” tire experts at the dis- Do you take corners slowly? De you keep under forty miles 

res wow Gebit balances. Member | ing with scarce currencies begin at posal of Canadian truck operators, and we Be. sw deeld: desma: 40, 2% 


states not individually represented 
on the board shall appoint a delegate 
to act as.liaison with the board, 
C. UNITED STATES ; 
Provisions for voting and repre- 
sentation on the board of directors 
is the same as in the Canadian plan, 
with the exception that it is specifi- 
cally stated that the directors shall 
have voting power in accordance 
with their country’s quota, and. that 
no country, regardless of quota, shall 
have more than one fourth’ of’ the 
voting power. 
.o 


Do you have your wheel align- 
ment checked regularly: 


the somewhat earlier stage and carry 
on somewhat further than the Amer- 
‘|dean proposals. When the Union's 
operations have resulted in net sales 
of a particular currency to the extent 
of 75% of that country’s quota, the 
Union is to attempt to increase its 
supply of that currency, arranging, if 
possible, with the country concerned 
and in co-operation with such inter- 
national investment agency as may 
be established, for a program of 
foreigiy’ capital “investment. When 
: the 85% level has been reached (or 
/ 5 Sem , earlier if deemed advisable) a report 
Efficacy of the three voting sys-| on the situation is to be rendered; 
as would depend largely on the’ and when it becomes obvious that 


your brakes—exeept to pre- 
vent an accident! 





at B. F. Goodrich are proud of our reward 
> ,.. the appreciation of those owners whose 
tires have been kept in service thtough our 
assistance. é 

When tires become a “worry” to you, go 
to the representative of the company that is 
FIRST IN RUBBER. 












Keep Em Rolling for Canada | 
Keep your tires O.K, with the belp of 


your local B. F. Goodrich dealer. a 
THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU 





F July 17, 1943 
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CANADIAD 


RAILWAY 


To the Holders 


4'/4%, Collater 
Bonds due Sept 
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NOTICE OF | 
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NOTICE IS HE! 
Canadian Pacific Rail: 
to redeem on Septem 
outstanding Bonds o! 
Year 4%% Collater: 
issued under and secu 
ment dated Septembe 
Company and The } 
New York as Truste 
tember 1, 1946, at th 
one hundred and 
(100.50%). of the prir 

Holders of the B 
surrender them fo: 
redemption price abc 
tember 1, 1943. eithe 
Bank of Montreal, ¢ 
Borough of Manhatt 
New York, or at the 
Montreal, either in 
Province of Quebe: 
Toronto, Province 
holder’s option. 

Interest on the s 
on the specified r 
September 1, 13. 

Coupon Bonds su 
tion must have attac 
coupons maturing 
tember 1, 1943. Full 

Coupon Bonds whi 
principal must be 
executed assignmen 
Coupons due Septe: 

presented for collec 

channels, 


DATED at Mont 
June, 1943. 
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Notice of 


CITY OF 
NEWFO 


6% 15-Year Si 
Maturing fF 


Notice is her 
suant to the ter: 
V (1932) Chap! 
Prospectus of Is 
Montreal! Trust 
the Sinking Fur 
demption the bo 
to the capital | 
and that the sai 
redeemed on the 
1943, at par, will 
the principal th: 
of August, 1943 
cipal offices of 
Canada in the 
(Newfoundland 
Tronte (Canada 
the said bonds 
the First day | 
with all subseq 
taining thereto 
offices on said 

Holders of b 
present their b 
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on the said da! 

mds shall ce 
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Numbers ar 
Bonds to be R 

SERIES A— 
004, 012, 035, | 
158, 166, 173, : 

SERIES B— 
022, 069, 217. 

SERIES C— 
006, O11, 017, | 
Fong 219, 222, | 
697. 


Dated the 25 
MONTREAL 
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We are pleased to announce 
that 


Mr. Percy C. Walters 


has become associated 
with our firm, 


Flood & Company 


Partners 
H. C. Flood James €. Riddell | 
E. J. DeYoung Capt. L. P. Beaubien | 
Manager: A. D. Newell 
Members 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTREAL CURB MARKET 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


$60 St. James St. W., Montreal | 
PLateau 4871 
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Quebec Removes 
Transfer Tax 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—By an Order-in- 
Council Quebec has eliminated 
the registration or transfer fee on 
bonds. This brings the province 

_ into step with other sections of the 
Dominion. 


For nearly 22 years Quebec 
province has been collecting a fee 
of 50 cents on each registration 
or transfer of bonds. The amount 
of revenue has been small and it 
was decided to remove the tax 
which was regarded as a nuisance. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 





To the Holders of Twenty Year 
4'/,% Collateral Trust .Gold 
Bonds due September |, 1946, 

of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO REDEEM 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company intends 
to redeem on September 1, 1943, all of the 
outstanding Bonds of the issue of Twenty 
Year 442% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
issued under and secured by a Trust Agree- 
ment dated September 1, 1926, between the | 
Company and The National City Bank of 
New York as Trustee, and maturing Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, at the redemption price of 
one hundred and one-half Per Cent. 
(100.505) of the principal amount thereof. 

Holders of the Bonds are required to 
surrender them for redemption at the 
redemption price above mentioned on Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, either at the Agency of-the 
Bank of Montreal, 64 Wail Street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City and State of 
New York, or at the Office of the Bank of 
Montreal, either in the City of Montreal, 
Province of Quebec, or in the City of 
Toronto, Province of Ontario, at the 
holder’s option. 

Interest on the said Bonds shall cease 
On the specified redemption date, viz.: 
September 1, 1943. 

Coupon Bonds surrendered for redemp- 
tion must have attached thereto all interest 
coupons maturing subsequently to Sep- 
tember 1, 1943. Fully Registered Bonds or 
Coupon Bonds which are registered as to 
Principal must be accompanied by duly 
executed assignments or transfer powers. 
Coupons due September 1, 1943, should be 


presented for collection through the usual 
channels, 


ene 


June, 1943. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
co) VY, 


N 


By: F. BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 





Notice of Redemption 


CITY OF ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


6% 15-Year Sinking Fund Bonds 
Maturing February 1, 1947 





Notice is hereby given that pur- 
suant to the terms of the Act 22 Geo. 
V (1932) Chapter Five and of the 
Prospectus of Issue of the Bonds the 
Montreal Trust Company, Trustee of 
the Sinking Fund, has drawn for re- 
demption the bonds hereunder listed, 
to the capital par value of $20,000, 
and that the said listed bonds will be 
redeemed on the First day of August, 


the principal thereof to the First day 
of August, 1943, at any of the prin- 
cipal offices of The Royal Bank of 
Canada in the cities of St. John’s 
(Newfoundland), Montreal or To- 
ronto (Canada), upon surrender of 
the said bonds with coupons due on 
the First day of August, 1943, and 
With all subsequent coupons apper- 
taining thereto, at any of the said 
offices on said date. 

Holders of bonds are required to 








in case such presentation be not made 
on the said date all interest on such 





said first day of August, 1943. 





Bonds to be Redeemed: 
SERIES A—$1,000 Denomination 





1 





> ERIES B—$500 Denomination 
022, 069, 217. 


SERIES C—$100 Denomination 








481, 496, 
697. mm 


Dated the 29th day of June, 1943. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPAN y, 
Trustee. 









1943, at par, with accrued interest on | 


Present their bonds and coupons as 
aforesaid for redemption at one of 
the said offices on the said date; and 


bonds shall cease from and after the 


Numbers and Denominations of 


006, O11, 017, 018, 028, 086,.090, 144, 
206, 219, 222, 251, 291, 303, 336, 356, 


| aside Justice Middleton’s Feb. 18, 
| 1942, order: that Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. assets be sold to satisfy 
creditors’ claims, a major obstacle 
in the way of an early reorganiza- 
tion of the company appears to have 
been removed. There are already 
signs that reorganization proposals 
will be forthcoming shortly, The 
Financial Post is told by those close 
to the situation. 


tion—by people not at present ex- 
tensively interested in the company 
~—has been formulated but this plan 
is being withheld for the moment to 
see what other plans may offer. Of 
the Abitibi situation and this par- 
ticular plan a spokesman for the 
group declares: 


ferred stock was held following the 
Privy Council judgment and a re- 
organization from this group is a 
possibility, The Financial Post is 
told. Preferred shares have had a 
marked rise on Canadian securities 
exchanges since the Privy Council 
lifted the sale of assets edict, and 
the bargaining power of preferred 
shareholders has been strengthened 
by the Privy Council action. 

No meeting of the Bondholders’ 


Co. for the year ended May 29, 1943, 
showed a decline to $1,032,364 from 
the previous year’s figure of $1,264,- 
300. This represents a reduction in 
earnings per share-on class A and 
B stock from $1.53 to $1.25. 
dends of $1 a share, plus 25 cents 
bonus, were again paid, leaving a 
small deficit for the year of $3,081. 
Working capital increased slightly 


president of the company, J. Milton 


| See Abwibe Pian: 


Privy Council Decision Thought Opportunity co 

























































With the Privy Council setting 


At least one plan of reorganiza- 


“The earnings position of Abitibi 
should make reorganization of the 
company quite simple. We believe 
our plan, when presented, will be 
an equitable one for all parties 
concerned.” 

Preferred Shareholders Meet 

A meeting of large holders of pre- 

























Company 
Reports 


Loblaw Groceterias 
Net profits of Loblaw Groceterias 





















Divi- 






to $3.7 millions. 
In his report to shareholders the 





Cork, pointed out that shortages of 


commodities, 
control of food distribution, and the 


strict governmental 


use of much untrained labor had 
increased costs and lowered sales 
volume. 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended 


May 29, May 31, 
‘ 1943 194 
Gross sales ......0.. $39,438,976 $42,986,824 
Net oper. profit . 1,696,132 2,057,689 
Add: Inc. on invest. 21,232 36,611 
Net earnings ....... 1,717,364 2,094,300 
Less: Inc. & E.P.T. 685,000 830,000 
Net profit .......e. 1,032,364 1,264 
Less: Dividends ... 1,035,445 1,035; 
Surplus for year ... *3,081 228,855 
Add: Prev. surplus 4,267,716 4,188,775 
Bond sale ....... 4,378 6,547 
ame. TOE BOSS. oi f Ses des 43,539 
Less: Addit. conting. 
RUGS. weecisinrcee - ") “Orieve 200,000 
Balance forward ... 4,269,013 4,267,716 
*Deficit. 
Earnings per share: 
Classes A&B... $1.246 $1.53 
POEs ccsscseves 1.25 1.25 | 
Working capital ... $3,708,840 $3,487,560 


DATED at Montreal this 30th day of | 





j 





j 
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Niagara Wire Weaving 

A large drop in net profits to 
$152,924 from previous year’s figure 
of $258,961 was shown by Niagara 
Wire Weaving for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, represehting a 
reduction in earnings per share 
from. $2.25 to $1.33. | 

The company’s principal product 
is wire mesh for paper-making 
machines and restrictions in the 
paper industry account for the de- 
cline in the business of the com- 
pany. Paper mill operating during 
the coming year will be currently 
determined by the available supply 
of power and raw materials, the 
president states in his annual report. 
Working capital at March 31 was 
up some $50,000 over the previous 
year. . 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended Mar. 31 
1943 1942 








eo  SCEET Cee $152,924 $258,961 

Less: Common divds. 143,750 230,000 

Surplus for year ..... 9,174 28,961 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 498,120 469,159 

*| Earned surplus forw'd 507,294 498,120 
Earned per share: 

Common ......s008 ° $1.33 $2.25 

PENG hi cscccveceve 1,25 2.00 

evoee $616,231 $565,991 


Working capital 


Standard Radio 


Net profits of Standard Radio for 
the year ending March 31, 1943, 
showed a decline, amounting to 
$88,995 compared with $105,826 for 
the previous year. 

Operations of Rogers Radio 
Broadcasting, the wholly-owned 
subsidiary of e company from 
which all its revenues are derived, 
have not been published, and there 
is no comment on the operations of 
this broadcasting subsidiary. 
Income, Surplus—Years — March 31 














194 1942 
Divids. rec'd. ....ce0 $84,903 $105,279 
Bond int. rec'd. ...+. 10,700 10,525 
Total earnings .....+. 95,603 115,804 
Less: Expenses ..... ° 3,758 9,288 
Income & E. P. T. .. 2,850 690 
Met protit ...:..ctcone 88,995 105,326 
Less: Dividends ..... ° 86,000 86,000 
Surplus for year ..... 2,995 19,826 
Add: Prev. surplus ,. 65,007 45,181 
Balance forward .... 68,002 65,007 
Earnings per share: ; 6 
Classes A & B wees $0.41 $0.50 
Paid. ......ss0000 0.40 0.40 
Working’ capital ..... $67 334 $63,474 
Algoma Central 

Gross railway and _ steamship 





004, 012, 035, 057, 063, 081, 086, 133, 
58, 166, 173, 216, 234, 250, 285, 286. 


receipts of The Algoma Central & 
Hudson Bay Railway showed an 
increase in 1942 of 13.1% over 1941 
operations, these re totalling 
$4.2 million for 1942. Net profit for 
the year after all charges was $119,- 
540 compared with $42,241 in 1941, 
thus reducing the total deficit by 
this amount. 

Total capital expenditures for the 
year on railway property amounted 
to $270,187. The increase in gross 
revenues is accounted for largely 
by increased shipments of coal, ore, 
pulpwood, and steel products. Labor 
shortage continues to be a difficult 


Protective Committee has been held 
singe the Privy Council decision, The 
Post is informed by a committee 
member, 


sale of Justice Middleton, the Privy. 
Council in its July 8 judgment 
ruled that the Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. Moratorium. Act, passed 
by the Ontario Legislature in 1941, 
was valid and set aside the Ontario 


Act was ultra vires the Legislature. 
The Abitibi, Moratorium Act has 
been extended by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to June 30, 1944, so that no 
sale of-assets need be contemplated 
for nearly a year’s time-—if a reor- 


ject to 
be alter 
ture at any time. 
Mr. Justice Middleton that the 
action for the sale should proceed 








‘ fore, is entirely dependent-upon its 
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Besides dismiséing the order - 


Appeal Court Judgment ¢hat the 


ganization or an extensidn of the 
moratorium does not ensue before 
the present deadline. 


Rejected Plaintiff's Plea 


In setting aside the sale order and 
upholding the moratorium act of 
the Ontario Legislature, the Privy 
Council rejected the argument of 
the plaintiff (the Montreal Trust 
Co.). that the winding up of the 
company’s affairs was a matter for 
Federal laws and therefore could 
not be stayed by Ontario legislation. 
The winding-up. action, said the 
judgment, was originally a mort- 
gagee’s action brought in the On- 
tario Courts. It was therefore sub- 
ntario laws. These could 
by the Provincial Legisia- 
The opinion of 


in. accordance with the rules and 


practices existing at the date“of’ the 
original application by the Montreal 
Trust Co. was overruled. 


Explaining why they did not 


agree with the Ontario court deci- 
sion, 
when the company was ordered 


their Lordships stated that 


wound up under the Winding Up 
Act—a Federal measure—the bond- 
holders might have claimed in the 
wind-up as secured creditors, there- 


Aird Explains 
Offer to Acme 


Eastern Dairies Head 
Urges Acceptance . of 
Reorganization Plan 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Urging acceptance 
of the reorganization plan, W. R. 
Aird, president of Eastern’ Dairies 
Ltd., has circularized shareholders 
answering the objection raised that 
too favorable treatment was being 
accorded to the Acme. preferred 
shareholders, 


In his letter Mr. Aird pointed out 
the three main. factors which must 
be considered: 


, “1, Eastern’s assets consist al- 
most wholly of its investment in 
subsidiary companies and it, there- 


income from the subsidiary com- 
‘panies. 


“2. Acme preferred shares are in 
reality a prior ranking security to 
the bonds and preference and com- 
mon shares of Eastern with respect 
to assets and earnings of Acme, 
except to the extent of the cisim 
represented by the $700,000 prin- 
cipal amount of debenture notes 
of Acme owned by Eastern. As 
there are over $500,000 arrears of 
dividends on the Acme preferred 
shares, of which Eastern itself owns 
a relatively small amount, it is ob- 
vious that it would be many years 
before any of the earnings could be 
paid to Eastern as dividends on its 
holdings of Acme common shares. 

“3. Eastern’s bonds are in default 
in respect to sinking funds. All se- 
curities of subsidiary companies 
owned by Eastern are pledged as 


security for such bonds. Aside al-|- 


together from the possible -conse- 
quences of such default, it must be 
noted that any income from surh 
pledged securities is paid to the 
bondholders trustee so long as the 
default exists.” 


Mr. Aird goes on to mention that 
if the plan becomes effective, the 
default with respect to the bonds 
will be eliminated, the arrears of 
dividends on the Acme preferred 
will be extinguished and assets and 
earnings of Acme will form part of 
the undertaking of the new com- 
pany. 

“It should be remembered that 
the assets and’ earnings of Acme 
are in excess of the combined as- 
sets and earnings of the two wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, Elmhurst and 
Producers. 


“Upon consummation of the plan, 
the preference shareholders of East- 
ern will, in addition to the new pre- 
ferred shares; receive a little over 
75% of the issued common stock of 
the new company—that is to say, 
75% of the equity in the assets and 
undertakings of the new company.” 





problem and is, reflected in in- 
creased costs of operation. 


During the year application was 
made.by Southern Algoma Railway, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Al- 
goma Steel for a connecting track 
between Algoma Steel and the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. This railway 


would give service which Algoma 
Central now supplies and the latter 


company is contesting the granting 
of the application. 


Income, Surplus—-Years Eaded Dec. 31 


941 
Gross receipts ....... 


Less: Working exp. ... 3,203,834 











Gen. management . "134,186 "118,494 
SORE ccGs horns Ko hae 25,237 25,372 
Operating profit ..... 854,213 743,061 
Add: Rent, leased lands ~ 19,599 21,835 
Int. on invest., dep. 17,298 895 
Profit on exchange. . 26,231 22,893 
Less: Inc. & E. P, T, 90,000 35,000 
“Net earnings ...,..... 827,841 777,684 
Less: A. C. Term. rent 192,376 220,018 
Int. on bonds ...... » 515,425 =—-5.18,425 
Net profit ......... eee 119,540 42,241 
Less: Prev. deficit ..., 5,842,843 6,179,681 
Add: Adj. renewalres.  ...... 294,597 
Deficit forward .,.,.,. 5,723,303 5,842,843 
Working capital* ,.., 5,631,521 5,760,825 





t 
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by. being forced to put a specified 
‘value on their security, but the 
bondholders had made no claim for 
winding up. “Their security,” read 


to méet the mortgage debt, and they 


called their provincial rights against 







1942 1 
$4,217,470 $3,729,159 
232 











"Excess of current llabilities over eure 
t assets. 

































the judgment, “is now insufficient 


deliberately remained outside and 
continued to exercise what may be 


the provincial property.” 


. The judgment traced the develop- 
ment of Abitibi from its incorpor- 
ation in 1914 through the subsequent 
growth of its capital structure, and 
stressed how dependent Abitibi was 
on provincial Crown lands and 
rights for its pulpwood and power. 

Regarding the plaintiff's argu- 
ment that the Moratorium Act was 
an attempt to coerce the bond- 
holders into accepting a plan of re- 
construction, their Lordships said: 
“We sée no reason to reject the 
statement of the Ontario Legislature 
that power to stay the action was 
given in order that opportunity may 
be given to all parties concerned 
to consider the plan submitted in’ 
the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion.” 


The Montreal Trust Co., plaintiff 
in the case, was ordered to pay the 
costs incurred by Abitibi, not only 
in this Privy Council appeal, but 
also during previous litigation be- 
fore Ontario Courts. 






























MONTREAL.—International Hy- 





























citizen. 
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ontreal director and long 
time friend and neighbor of the late 
Sir Harry Oakes, sends the follow- 
dro-Electric System has enough cash |ing tribute to The Financial, Post, 
on hand, together with current in- 
come, to maintain interest payments 
on the 6% debentures throughout 
1943, but there are no indications as 
yet what steps the company will take 
to meet maturity of the debentures 
on April 1, 1944. 


Nearly three years ago the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission ruled 
against the System and in July, 1942, 
issued an order asking the company 
to submit to the Commission a plan 
of liquidation and dissolution. 


Last March the Commission issued 
an order requiring the elimination of 
certain of the system’s subsidiaries, 
principally Massachusetts Power and 
Light Associates, North Boston 
Lighting Properties, etc. 

During the same month Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric System, Hud- 
son River Power Corp. and System 
Properties Inc. filed an application 
relating to the merger of Hudson 
River Power and System Properties 
and the refunding of the publicly 
held funded debt of Hudson River 
Power and System Properties. This 
application was denied, but efforts 
are being made to work out an ac- 
ceptable plan. 

The ultimate effect of these pro- 
ceedings upon the financial position 
and earnings of International Hydro- 
‘Electric System and its subsidiaries, 
says Irwin L. Moore, president, is 
not yet ascertainable. Any plan of 
compliance with the orders issued 

must have the approval of the SEC of the companies involved. 


Sir Harry Oakos’ death is an 
incalculable loss to Nassau. He 
was its greatest benefactor, He 
spent hundreds of thousands of r 
pounds in improvements. Among ; 
other benefits he bought and fe- 
habilitated the famous British Co- 
lonial Hotel. 
ment to hundreds of natives for 
years. He created a golf course 
and club house of surpassing qual- 
ity. He built many miles of high- 
way and improved.many hun-° 
dreds of acres of vacant lands. 
He established a bus service. 


In point of public service and 
private enterprise there has been 
no one like ~him. In _ business 
rectitude and in private life Nas- 
sau had no more exemplary 


It would be hard to find a more 
vital, strenuotis person than Sir 
Harry. He rode a horse and drove 
powerful tractors through the 
jungle and up and down pathless 
hills with the zest of youth. He 
was a keen sportsman and loved 
His tragic death will be 
deplored by everyone 





and state commissions. These cofn- 
missions, says Mr. Moore, may order 
reductions in the amounts at which 
assets are recorded or other material 
adjustments affecting the accounts 


He gave ernploy- 


in the 
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Our suggestions are based on a thorough 
knawledge of present conditions plus 
careful analysis of peacetime possibili- 
ties. Write for our recommendations. 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY 
STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 
MEMBERS: THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 

MONTREAL CURB MARKET CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE INC. 
347 BAY ST., TORONTO 


SUCCESSOR IN TORONTO TO SEAGRAM, HARSIS & BRICKER 


PHONE AD. 9041 
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The Constructive Platform of the 


is a highly constructive document, 


advanced in close 


make for stability, 


a whole. 


and distribution. 


countries. 


N the statement of policy made by the 

leader, Mr. George Drew. the Progres- 

sive Conservative Party of Ontario pro- 
claims its faith in the future. The Party's 
firm belief is that the natural wealth and 
productive capacity of the province are such 
as will provide steady employment at good 
wages for all industrious citizens together 
with economic and social security from the 
cradle to the grave. All that is required to 
make that vision come true is a strong. 
forthright Government in Queen's Park. The 
Party therefore pledges itself:— 


To do all in its power to maintain 

British institutions and strengthen the 
British partnership as the best quarantee of 
Canada’s spiritual and material welfare. 

To co-operate fully with other Provin- 

cial Governments and the Federal 
Administration in fighting the war to a suc- 
cessful finish, and establishing social secur- 
ity for all citizens — without - sacrificing 
Provincial control of Provincial affairs, 

To encourage private initiative in every 

field of employment, to support farm- 
ers, factories, mineral and forest development 
and other activities by helpful legislation, 
tax reduction, and the removal of bureau- 
cratic restrictions. 


4 To set up committees of outstanding 

farmers in each county with authority 
to plan joint production and promote the 
processing and distribution of farm products. 
To take over all stockyards and operate them 
as public-owned agencies, thus cutting out 
speculation and manipulation, which have 
proven injurious alike to producers and to 
consumers. 


5 To give workers and employers the 

fairest and most advanced labour laws, 
This is to be achieved by empowering an 
Ontario Labour Relations Committee to out- 
line a plan bdsed on study of labour laws 
of other countries—this with a view of 
adopting comprehensive and enforceable col- 
lective bargaining legislation. 


HE programme ef the Progressive Conservative 

Party as enunciated by its Leader, George Drew, 
The naturally 
rich Province of Ontario can maintain its people in 
economic security once its affairs are conducted by a 
strong government in Queen's Park. To begin with our 
material and spiritual welfare will be best conserved and 
; collaboration with the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. British institutions 
continuity and permanence. 
second stipulation for econemic progress is a policy of 
self-respecting co-operation by Ontario with the other 
provinces and the Dominion Government in war and 


Having set down these fundamental principles, the 
Drew platform pledges an incoming Progressive Con- 
servative government to put through far reaching enact- 
ments for the benefit of all classes and the province as 
Committees eof outstanding farmers will 
organize each county for food production, processing 
Incidentally the livestock yards will 
be taken over by the government and operated as a 
publicly owned enterprise so that speculation and 
manipulation may be eliminated in the interests of 
producers and consumers alike. A Committee representa- 
tive of labour, employers, and the public will study 
the most advanced labour relations legislation of other 
This body will be known as the Ontario 
Labour Relations Committee and its findings will be used 
as the basis of legislation designed to establish fair 
eanditions of industrial peace throughout the province. 
Every practical measure will be adopted to encourage 
geologists and prospectors to discover new mineral 


wie 


The creating employment after the war. 


reaching concessions in Hydro rates. 


and consumers. 


his radio address said:— 


6 To appoint as Minister of Mines a man 

who knows mining; to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation; to repeal nuisance laws 
which hamper the activities of prospectors 
and geologists. 


7 To appoint a Forest Resources Commis- 
sion; to cancel improper timber con- 
tracts; and to push policies of conservation, 
reforestation and soil control. extending to 
all parts of the province, and employing 
tens of thousands of men after the war. 


§ To create an Ontario Housing Commis- 

sion for the purpose of wiping out 
slums, improving home conditions in city, 
town and country and providing post-war 
employment on a large scale. 


To encourage home ownership and 

home improvement by a sweeping re- 
vision of real estate taxation, commencing 
with the assumption by the government of 
fifty per cent of the present cost of edu- 
cation. 


10 To give every child an education “to 

the full extent of its mental capacity, 
together with vocational instruction for farm 
or city life. 


11 To assure all children adequate medical 
and dental attention and health pro- 
tection, 


12 To prepare immediately | province-wide 
plans for full post-war employment. 
13 


To free the Hydro Electric Power Sys- 

tem from political control; give rural 
Ontario the benefit of an equitable read- 
justment of power rates; and to remove the 
service charges for farms. 
14 To reclaim unused land throughout the 

province for the settlement of returned 
men and their families on a sound, economic 
basis under the guidance of Veterans’ or- 
ganizations, 


15 To reduce taxes by stopping Provincial 
Government services which duplicate 


Published by the Progressive Conservative Party of Ontario. 


deposits and taxation will be so adjusted as to stimulate 
this vital industry into its former activity. 


An Ontario Forest Resources Commission. will review 
the backward forestry record of the province and laun 
long term policies of conservation, reforestation, and soil 
control. Means will be taken of cancelling improvident 
concessions over valuable tracts of timber. 
Housing Commission will tackle the problem of improv- 
ing housing cenditions through the province and ef thus 
To promote these 
ends the whole system of real estate taxation will be re- 
vised. For one thing the provincial gevernment will re- 
lieve home owners of 50% of the cost of education. The 
Hydro Electric Power Commission will be removed from 
political control and agriculture will be stimulated by far- 


Unnecessary provincial duplication of Federal govern- 
ment services will be eliminated and civil servants will 
be protected from political dismissal or interference, thus 
enhancing the efficiency of the average civil servant. Old 
age pensions and mothers’ allowances will be increased 
in keeping with the higher cost of living. Steps will be 
taken to assure adequate supplies of fuel, milk and other 
basic necessities at prices which will be fair, to producers 
Men and women in the 
will be protected against unnecessary business embar- 
rassments and sacrifices during their absence. Finally 
plans will be immediately brought under way for great 
public undertakings to provide employment for soldiers 
and war workers during the period of readjustment 
which will follow the signing of peace. In proclaiming 
this Progressive Conservative Programme Mr. Drew in 
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MUS RIN 


IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Approved in General Meeting at Toronto, July 3, 1943 


An’ Ontario 


rmed forces 


Twenty-two Point Programme 


Federal services except where esential to 
the maintenance of constitutional rights. 


146 To drive politics out of the Civil Ser- 

vice so that civil servants need no 
longer fear for their jobs,—thus increasing 
governmental efficiency. 


17 To give every citizen the right to de- 
fend his person and property before 
the courts. 


18 To increase mothers’ allowances and 
old age pensions and to relieve old 
people from the obligation of parting with 
their homes before they can become eligible 
for their small pensions. 
Q To assure the public of adequate sup- 
plies of fuel, milk and other necessities. 
20 To assure priority of employment te men 
and women who have served in the 
armed forces. 
21 To assure full legal protection to those 
in the armed services and their depend- 
ents against mortgage foreclosures, insur- 
ance cancellation and other unjust financial 


embarrassments; creditors to be reasonably 
protected by the court. 


22 A. rehabilitation and social security 

committee will be appointed imme- 
diately with instructions to draft plans 
which will assure social security for all our 
people, and also provide for the rehabilita- 
tion and employment of the members of our 


‘ armed forces and munition workers after the 


war. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET 


The abéve points are condensed for fast 
reading. For a full, printed statement of this 


22 point programme, write: ; 
The Progressive Conservative Party 
Ontario, ; 


Ontario Headquarters, 
$$ Richmond Street West. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


VOTE AUGUST 4 FOR THE 








- GEORGE DREW 


and CONSERVATISM 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


I should like to have the opportunity of expressing 
through the press my appreciation of the claims of 
George Drew to political leadership, and my. sym- 
pathy with the ideas which he represents. I believe 
them to be the ideas on which, both in provincial and 
national affairs, the future of the Dominion rests. This 
4s not said by way of militant politics, of taking part 

nan election campaign. I have had my share of the 
rough and tumble of election politics and have found 
it good fun, while it lasted, with many pleasant recol- 
lections left behind. But I have reached an age when 
people are warned to prefer the simple truth. I do not 
say this in disparagement of what we call politics. To 
pick sides is our only way we know of playing a 
game fairly and squarely. Many of our politicians 
of all parties give a long life service for a small 
reward. 

George Drew in his family crigin represents the 
British people who made and fashioned Upper Can- 
ada and started it on its way. some of them as income 
ing Loyalists and ‘others as immigrant settlers of the 
days of the old Canada Comvany during the great 
peace. Some by descent. and all by nearness of neigh- 
borship, have. remained in close touch and sympathy 
with the United States, a sympathy bound by a thou- 
sand threads of family relationships.' We can safely 
leave our relations with the American republic in 
the hands of such men as George Drew when we re- 
member that the people of his part of the Dominion 
are probably in closer touch and understanding with 
the Americans than any other British people in the 
world. I am certain that he could play base-bal! with 
General Eisenhower 
MacArthur. 

Our destiny has given to Canada a singular posi« 
tion in the councils and the concerts of the world. 
We have become a sort of middle term as between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth. To 
the pessimist that means nothing; to the optomist, 
everything. We are become. by honour of destiny, 
the key-stone of the world’s arch. The altitude is 
proving too high for some weaker heads. They want 
to be let down off the key-stone and crawl into one 
side of the arch itself. No, thank you, Humpty 
Dumpty. 

We are all good Canadians. But we need not make 
ourselves uncomfortable about it. There is no reed 
to hide in the background our British origins, our 
British traditions and our admiration of the British 
spirit. Any one who cannot admire the British spirit 
after the defence of Britain in 1940 is a damn fool. 

Even for our French Canadian: fellow-Canadians 
this is a British country. For they themselves for 
now nearly two centuries, have not only lived under 
British government ‘but have participated in its oper- 
ation and made their contribution, through such men 
as LaFontaine and Laurier, to its: advancement. 

We need not hold it against George Drew that he 
is proud of being British and never fears to say so. 
There is too much‘noncense Over this &t present. For 
a flag. what better than the Union Jack and “God 
Save The King” all round; and something extra on 
the side for each. for Canada) “O Canada”, if you 
will, for Britain, “Rule Britannia’, for the Welsh, 
“Ppp Goes the Weasel” (if that’s it!, and for the 
Scots a tune on the pipes all to themselves. I am 
certain that George Drew is not the man ever to let 
our politics degenerate into a sentimental tavern 
drunk over music. 

George Drew is a Conservative. There is no harm 
in that—or not now. Conservatism like all things 
human was born, in part at least, in sin. Just as the 
original Liberal carried the suspicious appearance 
of the visionary or the revolutionist, so the Conserva- 
tive carried some remembrance of the tyrant, of the 
power of the lord over the serf and of the rich over 
the poor. Far down into our time something of this 
earried on as class privilege. as vested right in 
church and state and property. All! that has passed 
away. A Conservative leader nowadays no more 
keeps a dungeon than a Liberal keeps a dagger. The 
Canadian party is now the Progressive Conservative 
party, thus recognising a thing in name after it has 
long existed as a fact—another highly British prac- 
tice. The Magna Charta was really centuries old 
before they signed it. 

Conservatism must now mean in Canada guard- 
ianship not of the rights of a class but of the rights, 
and of the welfare, of all; not theories, facts; not 
dreams, realities; not tears, but action. Conserva- 
tism proposes to make a new social order by working 
the old social order properly. I am certain that 
millions of my fellow Canadians agree with me that 
we must be done forever with unemployment, done 
forever with giving children just enough school to 
open the door of a wider world and then close it, 
to throw them into premature work in farm and 
factory—done forever, by one sustained and heroic 
national effort, with want and poverty and_ali that 
breeds with it. 

George Drew has behind him the fine record of 
an industrious, useful life and the proud honour of 
being a veteran of the Great War, overseas in the 
service of his country and of the British Common- 
wealth. But he is still young enough to. have the 
energy needed for the great tasks that lie ahead of 
us, and to share in the future in the great triamphs 
that are still to come, On such a course I wish him 


and power with General 


all success. 
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4 ’ x . 
A Creditable Performance 

Apart from its content, the most striking thing 
about the George Drew platform announced last 
week for the Ontario provincial election contest 
was that here is a party leader ready and able to 
set forth a comprehensive and specific program of 
action for a group which invites the task of con- 
ducting the business affairs of this province. 

In outlining his 22 points, Colonel Drew did 
not subscribe to the old political cynicisny that the 
less a political aspirant says about his plans the 
better; nor did he subscribe to the too widely 
held view that “provincial governments can’t do 
much that matters anyway.” i 


Colonel Drew of course still has a great deal of 
explaining to do. The way: in Which he intends 
to implement his schemes and achieve his ends 
will have much to do with their wisdom and” 
acceptability. 

Colonel Drew proposes to do things which will 
require greater government expenditure. He is 
going to revolutionize the educational system and 
at the same time cut the taxpayers’ school tax 
bill in half. 

Presumably Colopel Drew agrees that some 
relief from the tremendous wartime tax burden 
is one thing citizens want and that is. needed for 
the healthy functioning of our economy. 

The Progressive-Conservative leader promised 
to explain and develop his ideas promptly. Electors. 
will await further details with much interest. 


A Major War Industry ' 


The war work of the Canadian textile industry 
is one of the big and vital jobs that seldom make 
headlines. 

From more than 300 plants located in some 150 
different Canadian communities all across the 
Dominion pours a vast quantity of materials, es- 
sential to our war effort—clothing for the troops, in 
great variety. (In one year the armed forces use 
more wool cloth than the entire population ever 
did in any pre-war year.) There are ammunition 
bags, camouflage nets, tarpaulins, tents and several 
hundred more specialized wartime articles essential 
to the functioning of our war machine. 

The textile industry was able to shift to war 
work overnight. It did not seek or ask govern- 
ment assistance to finance the vast expansion in 
production that was required. While pouring out 
military goods, it managed by dint of skilful plan- 
ning to serve civilian needs too. 

To date nearly $300 millions of textiles and tex- 
tile products have been ordered from Canadian 
plants by the Canadian Government—an order that 
puts this industry in the very forefront of the na- 
tion’s war industries. 

Its record is a fine example of what men of skill, 
courage and real enterprise can do in\a free enter- 
prise system. 


Co-ordinate Our Police 


Need for a police force in Canada to act as a “co- 
ordinating unit for all other forces similar to the 
FBI and Scotland Yard” was a recommendation 
strongly urged by V. A. M. Kemp, assistant com- 
missioner of the RCMP recently speaking to the 
convention of Canadian chiefs of police. 

The criminal constantly becomes a more expert 
operator. Development of air travel as common- 
place and regular vastly increases the scope of his 
operations. War and its aftermath have usually 
brought with them an outburst of criminal ac- 
tivity. . 

At present there is nothing but accidental and 
purely voluntary co-operation between RCMP, pro- 
vincial and municipal forces. There is no overall 
top executive direction providing for constant and 
complete co-rélation of effort; for assuring the most 
efficient disposition of available forces; for assur- 
ing complete interchange of information. 

Without nationa] co-ordination of pelice effort, 
all our forces must inevitably be handicapped in 
building up adequate records, in establishing scien- 
tific laboratories, in employing top-notch experts in 
special fields. Pooling resources would make such 
costs insignificant. 

Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia could ad- 
vance the cause of scientific and co-ordinated police 
work very materially by merging their provincial 
forces with the RCMP as the other Canadian 
provinces have done. : 

For maintaining their own provincial forces, On- 





‘ missioner. 


tario and Quebec,each pay out about $1.5 million a 
year, British Columbia about $1 million. 

Very substantial savings could be obtained if 
the three hold-out provinces used the RCMP. The 
agreement with the co-operating provinces pro- 
vides for a charge of only $1,000 per year per man 
assigned to the territory. ue { 

Surely there need be no politics, no worry about 
provincial rights in facing the police problem 
squarely and sensibly. The present‘is an excel- 
lent time for getting our national. home defense 
forces into a position where they can give the best 
service. ‘ 


The Task on the Home Front 

It is a difficult duty, this standing firm in our! 
home tasks while hell breaks loose on the fighting 
fronts. The feeling is inescapable that we are play- 
ing an idle part. Thoughts of the contrast between 
this quiet safety and the blazing ‘inferno of Sicily 
are inevitably painful. 

Here is a problem of the home front that calls for 
high self-discipline; for re-clarification of the true 
function and service of workers on the home front. 
It is a time for re-dedication to our jobs; for an end 
to pursuit’of petty self-interest; for faithful devo- 
tion only to those high purposes for which our sol- 
diers on the war fronts are fighting and dying. . 





Two Years—Two Appeals 
For the first time, there is now some official 
definition as to who may and who may not be 
granted a license to sell securities within the prov- 
ince of Ontario, This was formerly amatter‘solely | 
within the discretion of the Securities Com- 


Under this judicial directive, the Security Com- 
missioner can grant licenses only to persons who 
“shall be honest and ‘of good repute”; and that in 
the exercise of its diseretion the Securities Commis- 
sion shall “act honestly, impartially and fairly.” 

This new instruction comes in a statement from 
the Board of Review to which an appéal had been 
made from the ruling of the Ontario Securities 
Commissioner. The Board of Review is the “ap- 


peal court” for security cases provided for in the | 


Securities (Amendment Act 1941. — + 
‘In view of the loud and clamorous laments of . 
some groups that the Securities Commission exer- 
cised dictatorial powers inconsistent with demo- 
cratic government; that here was a “nefarious one 
man despotism” , grievously interfering with the 
rights of citizens to make a living in their own way; 
that securities control hampered development of 
raw material resources, it is very significant that 
this is only the second case to come before the 
Board of Review in the two years it has been in 
operation. 


Not a Job for Radio 
The radio is not a good vehicle for giving to 
the public a large batch of ideas and expecting 
the public to remember and digest them. 
That was very evident in the George Drew 
speech in which he listed his 22 points. Radio 





listeners got bogged down with his stream of © 


information and ideas and were left confused and 
unsatisfied until they read the speech in their 
newspapers the following day. ' 

Colonel Drew, of course, was a beneficiary of 
the new CBC order providing free time for poli- 
tical candidates. Naturally he wanted to make good 
use of the network put at his disposal. And in 
using radio for his big announcement, Colonel 
Drew was following the current political fad. 

Radio has definitely established its role in the 
transmission of news. It is superb and unchal- 
lenged in its handling of the news bulletin and 
the news flash. ' 

But until the whole educational process of the 
race is changed, radio is misused and ill-used 
when more is asked of it. The educational ‘process 
is based on what we see, chiefly in the printed 


_ word, ; 


For the great majority, the eye sorts out the © 
significant facts and commits them to the mind. 
The machinery linking ears and mind: and mem- 
ory hasn’t had this long and incessant training. 
Big intellectual doses via radio hence seem over- 
whelming and indigestible. 


The Postwar World . 3%. 


In this. department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and researeh on the world 


; that will face us after the war has been won. 


7 


CNR Work to be Done After the War 


Herewith, in highly condensed form, The Finan- 
cial Post gives the gist of the program for postwar 
employment submitted to the Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment by the Canadian 
National Railway, the Dominion’s largest employer 
and consumer of supplies. ‘ 


* * ° 


Because of pent up buying power, “It seems most 
logical to relate consideration of postwar activities to 
a national income approximating that presently at- 
tained”—around $8 billions. 


At that national income figure CNR will spend on 
operating and capital exp. $317 millions, representing 
on payroll (man-days) 33 millions and on materials 
(man-days) 14 millions. 


This business will provide an additional 14 million 
man-days yearly of employment through purchases of 
goods and services from other and stpply enterprises. 


Each 1% increase in national income brings ..7% ine 
crease in CNR employment. Each 1% decrease a de- 
crease of .75% in CNR employment. 


Deferred maintenance work is piling up and $19 * 
millions is now in special fund for that purpose. CNR 
“still has a margin of reserve capacity, but if present 
high volume of traffic continues, more labor and ma- 
terials, especially rails, timber, freight cars and loco- 
motives must be provided.” 


Such deferred maintenance could be overtaken in 
3 to 5 years after the war, representing $30 millions or 
3.1 million man-days, plus 1.4 million man-days in 
complementary businesses. coe a , 

A railway is an excellent medium for program of 
controlled capital expenditures. For five reasons: 

It has long-continuity of existence. 

Because it touches all parts of nation, employment 
can be readily adapted to local needs. 

Opportunity for cz ital investment is high because 
a railway is a relatively big employer of capital. 

Its capital needs touch great variety of business, in- 
volve work for almost every type of craftsman. 

Railway is never finished. Constant technological 
improvements can be undertaken, new lines built. 

The CNR policy for many years has been “to under- 


take only such capital works as were remunerative or. 
unavoidable.” 

Following list of possible work to be done after | 
the war to create employment is submitted as outline 
of what might be done, but is not advocated by CNR 
“because the majority of the projects could not be ' 
considered as self-liquidating.” 

Possible works projects fall into four categories; 

1, Projects which expand CNR field of operations— 
new lines, $59.5 millions; 8.8 million man-days. 

2. Economy projects, hence self-liquidating—$206.8 
millions; 30.8 million man-days. 

3. Projects generally desirable but doubtful if they 
would earn interest on capital involved—$270.5 mil- 
lions; 40.2 million man-days. 

4. Projects having desirable features but not paying 
interest on capital involved—$103.5 millions; 15.5 mil- 
lion man-days. 

The amount of work which could be undertaken on 
fairly quick notice would hardly be expected to ex- 
ceed $100 millions per year if adequate supervision of 
expenditures, consistent with sound and economical 
management is to be affordec: ‘ 

The CNR should be asked to carry the full cost 
only of the second group of projects which are self- 
liquidating. For the other three classes some form of 
financial assistance is justified. Pioneering lines 
usually result in losses to railway though the country 
at large benefits. Third and fourth groups,.elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, etc., are advantage to country 
at large but add little or nothing to a railway’s earn- 
ing capacity. 

There is roam in Canada for new trackage to tap 
mineral, forest and agricultural wealth. The most 
obvious areas are Peace River and Mackenzie River 
basins, northern British Columbia, some areas in north- 
ern Ontario and Quebec and considerable portions of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

To build and equip an average mile of pioneering 
railway costs $75,000 and 12,700 man-days’ employ- 
ment. 

It would seem desirable at conclusion of war to con- 
sider thorough renovation of the fleet and the provi- 
sion of steamships of a size and type best suited to 
conditions, 


The Canadian 
EKditerial ef the Week 


Canada Takes the Lead 
The Gazette, Montreal 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
speech, introducing the estimates for his 
Department of External Affairs, appears 
to be one of the most important state- 
ments on foreign policy he has made 
since war broke out, or indeed at any 
time. In it, Mr. King enunciated a prin- 
ciple which he named “functional rep- 
resentation” in international organiza- 
tions—a new and wholly Canadian con- 
cept, which may contain the solution to 
a major postwar problem. 


It is a compromise between two equal- 
ly undesirable extremes. On the one 
hand is equal sovereignty, the principle 
on which the League of Nations was 
founded—all the earth's 60-odd nations 
fully equal, the Republic of Haiti hav- 
ing the same voting strength as the 
Soviet Union. 

In reaction from that absurdity, more 
and more people were swinging to the 
opposite pole, a world dominated and 
ruled by the Big Four—or even Big 
Three—major powers. There have been 
complaints already that too many deci- 
sions affecting all the United Nations 
are being made by Great Britain, the 
United States and Russia. 

Canada now proposes a middle course. 
Mr. King did not enlarge upon the mean- 
ing of “functional representation,” ex- 
cept to say that international bodies 
“should admit to full membership those 


countries, large or small, which have the. 


greatest contribution to make to the 
particular object in question.” A cur- 


rent example, presumably; would be the 
international food board, on which Can- 
ada is cértainly entitled to sit, though 
she does not yet do so. 


Norway, for instance, has only the 
population of Brooklyn, but she is a 
major maritime power—her right to a 
seat on any international body concern- 
ed with shipping should be unques- 
tioned. , 

And for Canada, there is the vital mat- 
ter of air control. We are only 12,000,- 
000 people, and our aircraft factories are 
brand new and make no engines, but 
we are the crossroads of the future. 
Short air routes from the’ United States 
to almost evety major world capital 
pass over Canadian territory and will 
use Canadian airports. Here, above all, 
will “functional representation” serve 
us well. 


In setting forth this principle, Mr. 
King has made Canada the leader, or at 
any rate the spokesman, of all those 
smaller countries whose role in-world 
affaizs is greater than their numerical 
size’ would indicate. Leaders of the 
other parties in Parliament should take 
the first opportunitiy to associate them- 
selyes with the Prime Minister and 
make it clear that in this matter, he 
speaks for a whole nation. 


Stop Meffl .... 


Canadian private: “Can you ‘explain to 
me the difference between shillings “and 
pence?” ~ 

Sergeant: “Well, you can walk down 
the street without shillings.” 


As Others See Us.. 


Not Too Soon 
Victoria Times, B.C. 


An emergency conference of all par- 
ties concerned on what is referred to as 
the “coal labor crisis” was to begin its 
session in Ottawa today. This gathering 
was overdue. Judging from the reports 
from every part of the country of 
increasing difficulties in getting coal sup- 
plies, drastic measures are needed. 

The Financial Post goes so far as to 
say that there may come out of the con- 
ference either or both of these steps: 
1. Nationalization of Canadian coal 
mines, 2. A national bonus or worker 
subsidy to raise the level of pay through- 
out Canadian mines and compensate 
miners for being “frozen” to their jobs. 

Nationalization of the coal mines may 
be too great a step, and an unnecessary 
step, to ke taken at this time, but there 
is no room left for doubt as to the need 
of adjusting wages throughout the 
industry. | 

It may be recalled that in an effort to 
overcome the labor shortage in the coal 
areas of this island, the government 
accorded preferential treatment to our 
miners.. This has brought demands from 
coal miners in other parts of Canada. 

The fact is that in spite of all that 
has, or has not, been done, coal produc- 
tion is still lagging deplorably behind 
the demand. It is apparent that emerg- 
ency measures are called for and the 
hope is that the attempt of the Ottawa 
conference to resolve the present prob- 
lems of the industry will be productive 
of constructive results before there is 
any further breakdown in output 


What The Papers 
Are Saying eeee 


Mr. Gillis’ Loose Charges 
Montreal Daily Star 


Clarence Gillis, CCF Cape Breton 
South, charged in the Ottawa House that 
dollar-a-year men in the Govegnment 
service who were paid by their own 
corporations rendered their main loyalty 
to their business associates. He richly 
earned the rebuke Mr. Ilsley, the Fi- 


-nance Minister, immediately adminis- 


tered, 

The record is wholly against Mr. 
Gillis’ loose accusation. True, the mem- 
ber for Cape Breton South qualified his 
statement by saying that he was not 
charging anybody, but added, “it was 
only human nature that such men 
would work for the interests of the cor- 
poration from which they made their 
incomes. 

This imputation drew from Mr. Ilsley 
the retort that the member was pro- 
pounding “remarkably low theories of 
human nature.” Now Mr. Gillis belongs 
to a party which claims to: fight the 
battles of the common man, and imputes 
to the common man a much higher de- 
gree of political and social intelligence 
than his self-appointed defenders in 
Parliament have so far displayed. Yet 
in defense of his unjustified charge he 
raises the plea of human nature. 

Every man’s estimate of human 
ture is based on own 


Post-Seripts ..... 


Southern Roots 

Iredell Killaly Johnston, newly ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada is a native son 
of Canada with a southern background. 
His father, Rev. Gabriel Johnston, D.D., 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Welland, 
Ontario, came to 
Canada from the 
Southern States 
where ‘the family 
had resided for 
generations. He 
married a Cana- 
dian; Alice Kate 
Killaly of Ottawa, 
Ontario, and their 
son, the subject of 
this sketch, was 
called Killaly 
after his mother’s 














great deal farther 
-—to the colonial 
days of the United 
States. ‘ 

Gabriel Johnston of Dundee, Scotland, 
founder of the family in America be- 
came governor of the crown colony of 
North Carolina in 1720. The name at 
that time was spelled with an “e” at the 
end, but this branch of the family 
dropped the extra letter soon after com- 
ing to North Carolina. One of the 
Johnstons later married James Iredell 
who ‘was appointed an associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by George Washington. Thus 
Iredell became a family name. 


One of the old Johnston homes built 
by a later Governor Samuel Johnston is 
called Hayes, after the home of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Located in Albermarle 
Sound near Edenton, N.C., it is still 
occupied and a fine example of early 
Colonial home. The new Assistant G. M. 
himself has many Southern characteris- 
tics. He is tall and dark with a soft 
voice and ready smile. His kindly eyes, 
behind thick glasses suggest a ready 
humor and much goodwill. 

Like most senior bank officials of the 
present day he started in the bank's 
‘service as a very young man direct from 
school. Joining the staff at Welland, 
Ont., in 1904, he later served as manager 
at Preston, Essex, Ingersoll, St. Thomas, 
Brantford’ and London. In 1931, he was 
appointed supervisor at head office and 
in 1938 general supervisor. For six 
months last year, he served as deputy 
coordinator of foods for Canada. 

His recreations are mainly swimming 
and tennis with a little of what he calls 
poor golf thrown in. He is an omni- 
verous reader and an_ enthusiastic 
gardener. He married Helen, youngest 
daughter of Harry Richardson of Inger- 
soll and has two daughters who manage 


MR, JOHNSTON 


him capably: Helen Mary, a student at 


Trinity College and Frances aged 16. 


Other People’s Miewh: 2:5. cues & 


The Mail-hex .. 


Gillanders 


Editor, The Financial Post: 

I was greatly interested in your bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Justice Gillan- 
ders, but he is far too modest. He’is 
reported to have explained that “the 
name Gillanders really means they were 
the gillies of the Andrew branch of the 
Clan Ross.” 


They were not. As a matter of fact, 
Gillanders or Gille Anndrais was-a first 
name and not a patronymic ang was 
given to the first of the ancient Celtic 
earls of Ross (Clan Andrias, Andrew, 
by which the territorial Clan Ross is 
still named). 

Gillanders in this case simply means 
the son of Andrew, this partioular Andrew 
or Andrias being a powerful bishop or 
priest of Apple Cross in Ross-shire, and 
the descendant of the famous chieftan 
Gilleon na h’Airde (Gilleon of the coun- 
try around the promontory of Airde). 


The word gille throughout the ages 
may mean a son, a boy, a lad, a flower, 
a gadget, a man servant, and latterly 
a Highland gamekeeper. In the tase of 
Gille Andrais; it would be as sensible 
to maintain that Gille-fion, a white peri- 
winkle, meant a pale-faced gamekeeper, 
or that gille-mirein, a tee-totum, was an 
attendant on a whirling Dervish, as to 

_ say that Gille Anndrais meant the serv- 


nas» ant of Andrew instead of the correct 
. It leanabh gille, that is the male or man 


is to be assumed, then, that if Mr, Gillis child of Andrew. ' 


and his associates were in power we 
could expect from them the line of con- 


*  Fearchar, Gille Anndrais or Mac.an 
t-sagairt, the son of Andrew the priest, 


duct Mr, Gillis wrongly attributes to was created the first of the ancient earls 


others, 


_ @f Ross, His grandson, William, led 
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IN THE LAND OF THE SIRENS. 


Another to the Bench 

The Robertson family of Victoria has 
probably given more distinguished sons 
to the legal and medical profession in 
British Columbia than any other, and 
a few days ago witnessed the elevation 
of another of its members—Mr. Justice 
Harold B. Robertson—to the provincial 
court of appeal. 


The new justice is a son of the late 
Hon, Justice A. Rocke Robertson, who 
sat ‘on the British Columbia Supreme 
Court for a year and five days, from 
November 26, 1880, to the day of his 
death the next_year. He is a nephew of 
the late Justice D. M. Eberts, who was 
on the B.C. Court of Appeal from 1917 
to 1924. Mr. Justice Eberts and the 
mother of Mr. Justice Robertson were 
brother and sister. One of his sons, 
carrying on the family tradition, is a 
lawyer in Vancouver; another, a doctor, 
is overseas with the Canadian army. His 
three brothers include two lawyers and 
a doctor. 


/ 

Following the death of his father the 
new B. C. appeal Court member left 
Victoria at the age of seven. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Toronto, 
from which he received his B.A. in 1894, 
proceeding to Osgoode Hall, from which 
he graduated in 1897. 


The next year he was called to the 
bar in Ontario and British Columbia 
and he joined his brother, the late Judge 
H. E. Robertson, in Victoria, in 1898. 
When his brother left for the Yukon, he 
practiced law alone in Victoria for sev- 
eral years and was subsequently joined 
by the present Senator G. H. Barnard, 
K.C., in 1906, the firm later expanding to 
include H. G. S. Heisterman and E. ‘L. 
Tait. 

Senator Barnard retired from the 
partnerShip in 1918 and a few years later 
Mr. Robertson went to Vancouver to 
practice law, joining A. H. Douglas. In 
1933 he retired to accept appointment to 
the B. C. supreme court. 


C4 


Newswriter-Judge 
A former newspaperman who turned 
his hand to a variety of businesses be- 
fore finally embarking on a legal is 
British Columbia’s néwest member of 
the supreme court—Mr. Justice Arthur 
Douglas Macfarlane, K.C. 


Born in 1882 in Prince Edward 
country, Ontario, the son of a clergy- 
man, Mr. Macfarlane received his edu- 
cation in Ontario public schools and 
matriculated at 16 from Lindsay Collegi- 
ate Institute. Then he went to business 
college and the University of Toronto, 
from which he obtained his B.A. degree 
in 1907, graduating at the head of the 
first class of honor students in modern 
history. 

Then he worked for a while as 
reporter on The Toronto Star and gained 
an insight into commerce with the 
Harris Abbatoir Co. then operating 
under J. Stanley McLéan, now head of 
Canada Packers. 


But printer’s ink still appealed to him 
and, when in Winnipeg as a member of 
the Tribune staff he met the late Dun- 
can Ross, federal member for Yale- 
Caribou, he was persuaded to go far- 
ther west and edit the Greenwood Times 
in the heart of a mining boom area. 

Greenwood, however, did not hold him 
long and 1911 found Mr. Macfarlane in 
Victoria, reading law. He established 
his own practice in 1912. 


He is a former president of the Vic- 
toria Bar Association and for several 
years he was chairman of the committee 
on the administration of civil justice for 
that organization. In business life he 
has been a director of David Spencer, 





Clan Andrias, at Bannockburn, so if the 
progeny of the various Gille Anndrias 
continued in the leadership, as they did, 
until some hundred years after when 
the old celtic earls were deposed or 
died out, they must have belied the idea 
that they were “gillés.” 


As matter of fact, they were rather 
bossy, and laid down with exactitude 
the designations and function of the real 
gamekeeper gilles, such ‘as gille-each, a 
groom; gille-coise, a footman; gille- 
riuth, ‘a courier; gillé-greasaidh, a pos- 
tilion; gille-mareachd or  gille-gnot- 
huich, a messenger; gille-sguain, a train- 
bearer; gille-copain, a cup-bearér, and so 
on; but with the Gille of the Gille 
Anndrias, it was leanabh gille, a gille 
of a different category. So endéth the 
Gaelic lesson. 


Yours truly, . 
One of the Clan Andrias, 


Ottawa. 





Cartoon by Grassick, 


Ltd., one of the largest mercantile estab. 
lishments on the west coast, and secre. 
tary of Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. He 
was a member of the Oak Bay municipal 
council for several years. 


One son is overseas with the RCAF; 
another is in newspaper work in Van- 
couver. 


Chief of Police 


H. A. Cadieux, O.B.E., acting chief, de- 
partment of investigation, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, was elected president of 
the Chief Constables Association of Can- 
ada, at the 38th annual convention at 
the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, 
last week. Police 
circles of the Do- 
minion, in which 
Mr. Cadieux is ex- 
tremely popular 
seem to be highly 
pleased with their 
new leader. 

Mr. Cadieux was 
born at Montreal 
in January, 1886, 
and educated at 
, St. Therese Col- 
se lege, near Monte 

real. His railroad 
career of 41 years 
started with the 
Grand Trunk Railway in Montreal as a 
messenger boy when he was 16. years old, 
and he rose to be assistant special agent. 
In 1913 he joined the Canadian Pacific 


MR. CADIEUX 
' 


-Railway as an investigator. His record 


since then shows him inspector, Eastern 
and Atlantic Division, 1915; inspector, 
Quebec District, 1917; assistant to the 
chief, 1921, and assistant chief, 1925. 


He has twice been acting chief, depart- 
ment of investigation in the 30 years he 
has spent with the company. He first 
served in that capacity from December 
1923 to July 1925 following the death of 
Chief R. G. Chamberlain, and again took 
over the post when Major General 
E. de B. Panet, C.M.G., D.S.O., L. dH, 
V.D., went on active service in World 
War IL. ‘ 


The chief work of members of the in- 
vestigation departments of Canada’s two 


_ Trailways is to police thoroughly the sys- 
' tems, to protect the passengers and to 


protect freight. 


Both railways have plainclothes in- 
vestigators at their big terminals to help 
protect passengers from pickpockets and 
the wiles of confidence men and women. 


Wartime duties are very much heavier. 
Railway police not only have the right- 
of-way and bridges to watch constantly 
against sabotage, but the vast armament 
trains have to be policed thoroughly all 
the way from factory right to the ship- 
side at ocean ports. In coxjunction with 
the armed forces, the railways’ investiga- 
tion departments organized the Provost 
Marshall’s Service on trains and at 
stations. 


Mr. Cadieux, who is a J. P. for the 
Province of Quebec, holds the King 
George V silver Jubilee Medal and King 
George VI Coronation Medal. He is a 
past president of the Lions Club of Mont- 
real, a past president of the Province 
of Quebec Police and Fire Chiefs Asso- 
ciation and a director of the Association 
of American Railroads Protective 
Section. 


“Our department,” said Mr. Cadieux, 
“is out to be of every possible assistance 
at all times to the travelling public. We 
are called upon to investigate crime, but 
we naturally do everything we can to 
prevent crime.” 


As to hobbies, Mr. Cadieux is a keen 
tennis, golf and bridge player. 
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Split Shift Gets Trial _ 


In Canadian Factories 


Warplants, Hospitals, Laundries, Hotels Are 
Using Plan to Secure More Women Workers 
to Ease Shortage 


Split-shifts for women workers in three or four jobs at pone time— 
the Toronto area to meet the urgent | keeping house, looking after chil- 
need for help in hospital, dry clean- cas and holding down a full-time 
ing, hotel, restaurant and laundry ~ of at ee ~ bowl ‘€ et 
establishments, are being tried out aS! tring them back. Such people 
a result of conferences between the] are valued, skilled help and en 
women's division of National Selec- : 


"| asset to the company. 
tive Service and the Local Council} As for the children, the “split| 
of Women. 


shift” is said to be a definite aid. | 


GOVERNMENT 
AND 
CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


















Hats are sitting pretty and the| report. The beaver topper may be| interviewed said it wasn't immedi- 
retail trader is in a “thank you” | in storage for the duration by com-| ately a t how their trade 
mood. --. 4 | mon consent, the opera or folding| could move further against infia- 

Materials and trained help may | Stovepipe may languish in France,| tion. It was contended that hat 
be in short supply.. The potential | but hats for the millions are being} production and handling costs 
in fine straws may go unrealized| made by Biltmore in Guelph, Stet-| already had been held consistently 
because Bakus, Hinokis and Shan-| son in Brockville and a store more} low in thé interests of the price 
tungs can’t be obtained. Donald | manufacturers in Montreal, Toronto | céiling. 

Gordon may say “no” to the hom-‘ and other centres and the stores are | Busy as they dre these days, hat- 
burg curl and the -zoot-breadth | énjoying a trade of flourishing pro-| men appear to enjoy client contact 
brim. But represéntative hatmen | portions. as much as any barber and may be 
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‘ | Australian wool has beén keeping | found in most shops studying con- timires 
t orders for women to do| Ten, or twelve hours away from | visited by The Financial Post say | 
oatie cuits tal are said to num-| their mothers, or in a daytime | that Mr. Iisley hasn't yet‘taken away | Canadian felters busy Wince white sumer tastes and foibles with eager Business Established 1889 “ 4 
me around 2,000 and for the first] Mursery, however excellent—as pre- all that the Lord has given and that | fur stoppéd flowing from Poland, diligence. 
<i a concerted attempt is being| 5¢%t shifts necessitate—is too long| HEADS INSTITUTE volume in their business is the best | Belgium and The Netherlands: If you want to know something ‘TORONTO 






Ste for any child, experts claim: isconeanephleelaihsiciplg tiastaaee since 1938 ‘Prices Claimed Low about how long the average man . 
to th loyment oon . ontreal peg Vancouver Victoria 
See akan ena SULT ws Problems Involved E. J. Williams, C.A., for the firm| Having a good deal more money| As an inheritance from the old-| wears a hat, your dealer will plunge M Winni dear bie 
ar d not work a full day but who| | The changeover involves certain |of George A. Touche & Co., who’ in pocket since the onset of the war | time oraftsman hatter, a distinctly | delightedly into psychology. Why New York . : 


problems: has been elected president of the! industry boom, men of all pursuits 
eee er genes ee — Institute of Charteréd Accountants | and persuasions have been buying 
in. circulation for ‘ ‘ . ] 

women on two shifts as for single of Manitoba. semieep rein oho ey om 
shift worker where such items are : ‘ 

nat be excesive, thoe who bare VI gintenance of Controls 

roe will be extra strain on the 

cafeterias as women will ificline to 

stay for lunch after the morning Seen as ; ost-war Need 
shift, or take lunch at the plant ; 


not be excessive, those who have 
before beginning the afternoon} « 


are available to “split a shift” with 
others. 

“The influx of students doing 
temporary work in these essential 
services has temporarily saved the 
situation,” said Miss M. Eadie, di- 
rector of the Women’s Division of 
Toronto NSS. “But by the middle 
of August these students will be 
leaving for brief holidays before 
returning to school. At that time 


individualistic point of view on| do you love your old hat with a 
questions affecting the trade is| love that deepens as its decrepitude 
admitted by dealers in headgear, | increases? It is because you look 
Théy have devéloped few co-oper-| only seldom, and then furtively, 
ative policiés or organizations and | into a mirror; because, anyway, you 
it is only as individuals that they | think a new hat looks comic on you 
are today meeting governmént| for at least a year. So, the hatman 
requirements, market trends and/| says, would a néw suit on the unac- 
wartime problems. customed figure. ‘ 
So it is that each in his own| And if you're thinking of asking 
establishment and in his own good | the clerk to send home the old one 





studied the plan maintain. 


the need will again arise for more! period, experience shows. League of Nations Delegation Report on time and wey, is giving some | for “fiabing’ " or “carrying out the 

women to work on the split shifts.}” Instead of issuing one cheque, ; thought to 1943 hat prices in rela-| ashes,” be sure he sees through your R r d f Investments 

At the moment, we need at least] two will be made out; necessary Transition Frém War to Peacétime Economy tion to the WPTB appeal (Financial | pathetic loyalty. Hatmen know that eco O 

one thousand for immediate place-| adjustments for unemployment in- ‘ Post July 10) for inauguration of a| it takes a watchful wife to give the 

ment.” surance and sick benefits will be Stresses Advance Planning ‘ “selling-below-ceiling” policy by | ancient lid a decent burial. We shall be pleased to send to you upon request 
War Plants Too cubied. 


From Our Own Correspondent consumer-business leaders, Hatmen 
_ Good Results Expected MONTREAL—Advahce planning) thé industrial structure in coun- 
Said, Grace Hyndman, director| is essential if postwar depression| tries where boundaries. are modi- 
of Women Personnel: and unemployment are to be miti-| fied, where the existing structure 
“We anticipate that this will be| gated and many of the economic| has been rendered inappropriate to 
the solution to the labor shortage|controls imposed in wartime,| postwar world distribution of pro- 
and to absenteeism brought about | including those over prices, foreign| ductive capacity, whére ovér-popu- 
cee tae moma gina at aan exchange and disruptive spending} lation exists, or where industrial- 
were worried-about their children of surplus income or savings, must} ization is taking place and capital 


The hatless vogue is looked upon a Record of Investments booklet which provides 


——______-____+— + | in the trade as virtually finished - di holdi : ame 
ST ; : pace for recording your holdings on bonds, 
ments may néed to maintain the| business. The youth of the land is stocks, mott ages, cauraace polices aad Wat 


systém of priorities for distribution | wearing headgear in the armed : ; 

of invéstment goods, such as steel,| forces. A few years of such rigid Savings Certificates. 

machine tools and raw materials. etiquette as obtains in the services, Write for your copy. 
Financial“ control of postwar| especially with regard to hats, will 

demand will require judicious use| return the hardiest barehead to 


of the taxing power, and in some | civilian life with a hat on his mind. McLe Ye Wf COMPANY 
countries perhaps the recasting of Big Industry OD, OUNG, WEIR & 


Women workers are getting a 
chance to show what they can do 
in war work through limited adop- 
tion of “split shifts,” a device 
whereby housewives and mothers 
can be employed in factories for 
four-hour periods, The Financial 
Post learns. 

Already adopted on a consider- 
able scale in the United States, 


hi ” be continued into postwar years. is scarce. 

where the “split shift” has often| While away from home. This is the “ee set ilk by the Courage and Caution the tax system to encourage pro-| Proportions of the Canadian out- : 
meant wae pr Pop seeeoe = aa an oon gan: about | Delegation of Economic Depres-| If the Wemand is not fulflled— | ductive enterprise, it is suggested. | put of men’s hats are indicated in Metropolitan Building, Terente 
regular work for the day is done, | the matter, but none have so tar | i008 of the League of Nations in its | and raw materials, food or essential| Reduction of particular taxes may | the Dominion Bureau of Statistics ee ee 
this move is now getting a trial in| introduced it. With the exception |Teport on the Transition from War| machinery not forthcoming—busi- | be necessary to restart business on | recent publication, The Hat and Cap Offices at Toronte, Montreal, a eae eee 
Canada. of one plant, which engages tech-| to Peace Economy, a summary of | ness will not revive and demobilized | a peacetime footing. First will be} Industry in Canada, 1941. In its Correspondents in New York and Londen, England, 

If successful it may mean that| nical workers almost exclusively | which is published in the current},or repatriated men will not \be| those consumption taxes likely to| tables, reporting firms are shown to canine 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of| and has few women on its payroll,| issue of the International Labor | re-employed. If the demand is met| curtail the classés of demand that| have produced about 173,000 dozen NRE ES SLES INHERENT TSR RE 





women, now unable to take a regu- 
lar place on the production line due 
to home responsibilities, can help 
ease Canada’s worker shortage. 

General Engineering Co., a gov- 
ernment war plant, is now giving 
the “split shift’ for women a trial 
with what promises to be consider- 
able success. Others are exploring 
the idea and inform The Pst that 
they are ready to give it a trial if 
the labor shortage becomes any 
more serious. 

Get Workers Back 

About 80% of the employees of 
the General Engineering plant are 
women and 62% of these are mar- 


eee 


| Errors in Judgment: 


... often are costly especially when an estate 
is administered by an inexperienced executor 
or trustee. The appointment of the Montreal 
Trust Company as your executor prevents 
many of these errors in judgment and ensures 
that your estate will be soundly administered. 


should be revived at once. Second} men’s hats, chiefly fur felts, wool 
candidate for réduction or remioval | felts and straws. With plants cen- 
will be corporation taxes—such as | tred in Ontario and Quebec, capital 
corporation income and excess prof- | invested stood at about $10 millions 
its taxes—which are likely to check} divided into $3.4 millions for land, 
enterprise and obstruct the switch- | buildings, fixtures, machinery, tools, 
over from war to civilian produc- | etc., about $4 millions for materials, 
tion. stocks in process, finished products, 
Governments also should maintain | fuel and miscellaneous supplies, 
machinery, the report says, for pur- | and about $2.7 millions in cash, 
chase and international distribution | trading and operating accounts. 
of scarce commodities and for joint|. In that year, the whole hat and 
control of shipping as long as short- | cap industry, including women’s 
ages persist. As supplies of raw| hats, uniform caps, etc., boasted 
materials become more plentiful, | 5,644 employees, a payroll of over 
this international machinery might | $6 millions, consumption of about 
be used to stabilize prices by co-or- | $9.8 -millions worth of materials, 
dinating supply and démand, or by | and a gross. value of production .at 
creating buffér stocks. around $’9 millions. 


most personnel heads were of the| Review of the International Labor | so scrimpily that economic activity 


opinion that “split shifts” could be é : 
introduced with little difficulty and | °°: See rs “aoe aie oe 


should be inaugurated should need ‘It the economic and social objec- business confiderice, then any slight 
arise. tives of the United Nations are to| recession in business activity may 
In line with the “split shift” for| be fulfilled, says the report, high | develop into a major depression. 
women workers is the Dominion-| levels of production and employ-| But if the demand is fully met by 
Provincial project for establish-| ment achieved in wartime must be | loaning funds at high interest rates, 
ment by local committees of war- | maintained in times of peace. Inde-| the burden of debt may become 
time day nurseries to care for two | pendent action by each country to |:excessive, and may later weigh so 
to five-year-olds of mothers work-| chieye full employment and eco-| heavily on a borrowing country’s 


Tintes sntatiiinenat teakenaaee nomic stability would inevitably be | balance of payments that it will be 
, forced to dump goods where and at 


1942 the Dominion provides 50% of | Self-defeating, so national « policy 
the cost of a nursery unit, if the | should be co-ordinated on the basis | what price it can, let its currency 
Province pays the other 50%. After | of an agreed international plan, it | depreciate, default on its debt, or 
a year of operation 14 of these have | is claimed. result in economic autarchy as hap- 
ried. The firm believes it will bene-| been established in Ontario, each Under the postwar shiftover from | pened in the 1930's. 

Majer Depression Possible 


po by ae apg See: of Sd ye for meee = a 50 | government to private demand, the 
ploy s y. oreover, } cni Nn. SIX are in industrial areas Postwar demand will probably 
involve risk of a run-away price 


former employees, who were doing of Toronto. existence of government orders and 
boom and subsequent collapse 


public works may facilitate or 

obstruct achievement of full em- 

e e ployment and prevention of infla- | accompanied by unemployment. In 
e ee in Business tion. Public works, therefore,| the war areas, it may wreck the 

; best-laid recovéry plans unless 


should be dovetailed into the zig- 
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ank debits (1935-39=:100) ..... out 183.0 156.6 ai : re m ; 
Money supply (c) ........-...... stan, a 4,536 4,244 3,801 | Savings for oe me, civil ome ; ae must consider whether 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— ' ians, and tapering off 0 war | it shou maintain price or quanti- 
Production ratio ............008 een 68.6 62.0 “64.2 68.0 | contracts is of critical importance. tative controls (or both). If quan- 
Shipment ratio .........++-++++ sees 69.6 65.9 64.6 72.0 Government machinery which has | titative controls are retained, it is 
"tees Gee LOADINGS— Si in is 1923 | been developed during the war to | stated, these must be made compat- 
5.5. Ina Y scccsecccese eee . . . . : . : 
Cars (DBS. index) piphubebesacs ees 142.5 144.1 143.7 142.3 | solve manpower problems should ible with expansion of demand that 
COST OF LIVING— Q not be scrapped, but should instead | will be required to redbsorb demo- 
DBS. index . ii scigasseds sno 118.5 118.1 117.6 1172 116.7 | be adapted for use in the transition | bilized fighting men and discharged 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. D.B.8.— period. war workers in productive enter- 
GAll industries... Jeces$stssssce ive 178.2 180.6 181.5 167.4 5 
Manufacturing ........:.--+..+++ Nuae 222.9 224.3 223.4 202.3 Need for Credit pines ; : ; 
#Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (b) ... eeee 139.8 144.3 143.2 123.8 Until lie ffi t to 
oe 197 7 supplies are gufficien 
sPayroil index (a) (1937=100) ... epee 223 224 aoe ia In many countriés full employ- prevent an inflationary price rise 
RAILWAYS— 1943 1942 1943 ange ; ‘Ne. p 
Jan 1 to date % ment cannot be attained, the déle-| rations of such commodities should 
sCarloadings (week July 3) 62,369 60,368 1,694,383 1,699,567 —*.3 | gation say's, unless capital and credit not be increased 
eC.P.R. gross (week July 7) $ 5,745,000 4,827,000 141,976,000 125,860,000 +128 | dea gon oneratin Sid " 
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C.N.R. net rev. .... (May) $ 8,753,000 7,770,000, 35,567,000 30,073,000 +183 | noses, In this connection, therefore, ti 4 ; 
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Pig iron production (tons) 154, J 5 —10. z > 
Steel production ... (tons) 271,737 «272,247 -—=«1,259,652 1,305,073 +—3.4 | | The demand for food, raw mater 2 lI 
CONSTRUCTION— a ials and certain finished goods to ow Lire insurance ars 
Contracts awarded (June) $ 20,478,700 46,756,200 102,126,800 134,947,200 —24.3 feed and clothe the population and . 
Building permits .. (May) $ 7,891,858 9,255,740 26,412,726 38,366,458 —S1.2 eee ore : 4 
Cement prea. Dhis. (Apr) “48 inaet | Lemna 1geaeis —48 | gradually to restart production in Help to Produce for Victor 
AGRICULTURE— Peer : y 
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®Cattle salesa ....... (June) 92,115 92,559 494,245 524,829 —67 The demand for capital, domestic 


@Hog salesa ..........- (June) 485,655 425,530 3,183,279 3,147,709 +1. 














and foreign, to repair the physical C AN 7, MISS | . . : } 
SEA FISHERIES—3 ‘ EN war came, the people of Canada and the United States had reason to be 
Landed ‘wah we (Abr) 1,642,790 1,302,052 4311922 3803978 Fie et ee _ mae went . proud that they had fhe industrial potential to beat ploughshares into swords 
NEWSPRINT. oa eee se wn oe and tear suffered during the war; at an astonishing rate. 4 
Production, tons ...(May) 254,046 251,831 1,185,825 1,415,512 —162 |; Demand. for capital for the ese contributions to United Nations’ war effort didn’t just happen by acci- 
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MECC TOWER OUTCOMES aaranta reams ssstoaee 4s | #€¥elopment and reorganization ot | fata The Policyholder’s Part _ Today—War Comes First 
THER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— oy ; 
shoe 816, 571, 602, +31 ' : i Me itan’s fund available for invest- 
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FINANCE— FARM INCOME IS UP! and the millions of dollars invested in industry by the Bonds to finance the war. When war a 
Bank debitst ...... (May) $ 5,423,711 3,790,964 21,117,778 17,824,665 +-18.4 eee nso s that policyholders have set aside to insure the security 
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tUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.1L, N.B., Que., B.C. FARM PRODUCTION 18 Among these are the policyholders of life insurance com- g pe . es 
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Never before has Can- ; investments made by Metropolitan for policyholders. © : he F 
ada’s rural market These investments have been made in the steel, aluminum, Planning for the Future 
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selling opportunities, . effort requires maximum production in these industries, present industrial capacity, everyone who uses life insure 
to your Victor Bonds 1 This production could not have been attained without ance to plan his own future is helping through the paymeat 
y SYST Keeeee pon hare Oe. adequate financial backing. Every life insurance agent of premiums to underwrite industry's post-war planning. 
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advantage of the good business more was oe oat rural sales attack with * r 
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the war. trollable expenses s¢cord- Weekly Star! Reach The rest goes to more than 50 destinations for United Nations fighting fronts in all 
ingly. bs ha it hel ee Tey. eel eee parts of the world. Canada is producing munitions at the rate of $55,000,000 
Make it a habit to spend Jess and hee Your meany will more than 300,000 farm _ . | a ee Canada at War 
invest more in Vi , be available at any time it se a . 
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's coal Came. from domestic sources—the ’pro- 5}: d weatherp : 
patere fr aa ant: Se Sion BY "Twine to street car and bus bodies, castings, office furniture, equip- 


portion is being steadily increased. : 

But Brazil has waterpower in plenty. Sweeping in. from: the 
‘Atlantic, the moisture-laden trade winds pour enough water.on 
Brazil's rolling surface to produce over 19.5 million horsepower. 
For comparison, Canada has harnessed something over eight mil- 
lion horsepower, but so far Brazil has only utilized “a little over 
a million horsepower of her vast potential. ~ ; 


: + 
' 


Hydro-Electric Power is Key pe naity) 
Unless. further substantial deposits of coal - or: additions ; to 
Brazil's currently inadequate oilfields are discovered, it is clear 
that hydro power holds the key to her. industrial development. 
Already many of Brazil’s railroads are electrified (a new contract 
was recently signed by Sao Paulo Tramway Co., a Brazilian Trac- 
tion subsidiary, to electrify part of the Sorocabana Railway,;in the 
State of Sao Paulo). . iA 
One job for Brazil’s waterpower may be the development of an 
aluminum industry to utilize: the bauxite deposits found ‘in ‘the 
States of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. Negotiations betweén. the 
Brazilian government and that of the United’ States are already in 
progress for equipment. A large aluminum industry might require 
an addition to Brazilian Traction’s hydro developments—a smaller 
industry might be handled with present equipment. 
With a climate ranging from temperate to equatorial, Brazil 
can grow almost anything from pine trees to rubber, corn to ban- 
anas, And her mineral resources are, no jess varied. Brazil even 
has nickel, has exported small quantities. “She has tungsten, 
molybdenum, mercury, manganese, ‘lead, zinc, copper, chrome, 
silver and gold, titanium and vanadium. ' 
Brazil’s mineral resources have not. been completely explored, 
and industrially the developmerit of many of the known’ deposits 
has not advanced past the stage of shipping ores and concentrates 
abroad. Progress has been steady, and the vast field open’ for 
development (a situation analogous to that of Canada during the 
opening of the west) has given the Brazilidh economy a natural 
resilience that has accounted in part for her rapid ‘internal 
recovery. 


o 


or repairing abrniat every item of equipment now being used. The 
pre pf the shops range from bare and v ‘d copper 


ment of all types required for public utility work. Considerably 
more extensive than the shops operated by many North American 
utilities, Brazilian’s plants have received favorable comment as a 
model of material conservation methods. oa 


Official Exchange Control 


On top of these spontaneous conservation measures have been 


_ laid the official exchange controls of the Republic of Brazil. The 


many devices by which the government and the Bank of Brazil 
curbed the exports of foreign exchange are now largely of histori- 
cal interest. They included suspension of the interest service on 
the national debt, restriction of foreign exchange payments to 
imports >f goods only, other measures whose rigor varied roughly 
with the stringency of the existing circumstances. 

When exchange was impossible to acquire, translation of the 
growing services of the company into dividends for shareholders 
has been equally impossible. 

When exchange could be secured, the lowered rate has meant 
that Brazilian has had to perform approximately twice as much 
service to achieve the same quantity of U.S. dollars. And it has 
meant that equipment imported in one period at one exchange rate 
_has for practical purposes to be “recapitalized” in line with the 
new rate. Replacement reserves have had to be recalculated up- 
ward—they are earned in milreis, have to be expended in dollars. 

Net result of this tangled web of foreign exchange is that while 
sales by Brazilian Traction’s operating subsidiaries had fully re- 
covered from depression by about 1933, it has not been until 1943 
that their earnings, translated into dollars, have returned to the 
levels of 1929 and 1930. 


Investors’ Troubles Lessen 


Most of the tribulations of the foreign investor in Brazil have 
lessened substantially in the past three years. Partly through the 
exchange stabilization program with the United States, partly 
through ballooning exports at a time when war has restricted 
imports, the quotation on the cruzeiro has steadied and it has 
become less difficult to acquire funds through the exchange control 
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internal growth of Brazil, there had, until.1939, been little inter- 
ruption to the steady decline in the foreign exchange quotation of 
the milreis. Quoted at 11.81 cents (U.S.): in 1929, the milreis had 
sunk to 7.03 cents by 1931 and today, under its new name “of 
“cruzeiro,” is quoted fairly steadily from 4.75. to 5 cents: 

Like other companies, Brazilian Traction is responsible‘ to, the 
customers it serves and to the shareholders whose capital it*is 
managing. In both these fields it has been hampered by the declin- 
ing exchange value of the milreis. z 

To serve their constantly increasing number. of customers, 
Brazilian’s operating subsidiaries have had to purchase in-world 
markets turbines, generators, telephone equipment, much of. the 
coal for the gas plants, equipment for the waterworks. Each drop 
in the quotation for the milreis has automatically added a like 
proportion to the cost of the equipment Brazilian has had to bring 
in from outside. hy: 

For its shareholders, each drop in the milreis has proportion- 
ately reduced the prospect and the size of dividends that may be 
expected from a given degree of activity in the operating fields. 


How Exchange is Conserved 


It has thus been in the mutual interest of both the groups to 
which Brazilian Traction is accountable that the company should 
conserve foreign exchange. This has been done by constructing 
and repairing the greatest possible amount of equipment in ‘the 
company’s plants in Brazil, by purchasing the maximum amount of 
supplies within the country (e.g., 20% of the coal for the gas plants 
comes from the mines in southern Brazil). 

In Rio and Sao Paulo, the shops operated by Brazilian’s sub- 
sidiaries have helped counteract the exchange difficulties, and more 
recently have permitted the company to manufacture and impro- 
vise equipment which would, in wartime, be otherwise unobtain- 
able. 

The shops in Rio were inaugurated in Sept., 1930, and cover 
about 50 acres. Equipped with up-to-date wood« and metal-work- 
ing machinery of all kinds, the shops are capable of producing 
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Chart at the top illustrates graphically the main problem of 


Brazilian Traction and its shareholders. While .earnings within 
Brazil (cruzeiros) have more than doubled since 1929, dollar earn- 
ings have onl fecently regained the 1929 level. Dollar exchange 
rates, from which cruzeiro earnings have been calculated by The 


Important Changes 


combination. of investor and speculator. He invests in a system 
whose operating efficiency and growth possibilities are assured. 
At the same time he is forced into speculating on international 
trade and international relationships that have been almost unpre- 
dictable in the past. 

Looking back on the chaotic 1930’s it would seem a rather rash 
sort of speculation. To assume away the risks involved would be 


foolhardy, but to adopt an unduly pessimistic approach would be | 


to ignore the fundamental changes that have occurred since the 
foundation for the last depression was laid shortly after the Great 
War. 


, 


Brazil’s steady progress toward a more diversified industrial 
economy as discussed above is one of the most important of those 
changes. 

Equally important is the attitude of the leading United Nations 
toward postwar international trade and exchange control. 

Fact that two proposals (Keynes’ and that.of the U. S. treasury) 
are under discussion has led to exaggeration of the differences 
between them. John H. Williams, professor of economics at Har- 
vard and vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, points out that the similarities of the plans are considerably 
more significant: 

“Both the Keynes and.the White (U. S. Treasury) plans give 
abundant evidence that the experiences of the interwar period 
have been carefully pondered. ... Both recognize the necessity 
of controlling short-term capital movements and to this extent 
depart from the assumptions of a free exchange system. Both 
recognize the necessity for international co-operation in determin- 
ing exchange rates under appropriate circumstances. Both 
recognize clearly, however, the destructive effects upon inter- 
national trade, and economic relations generally, of freely flex- 
ible exchanges, and have as their chief purpose the creation and 
maintenance of a system of stable exchange rates.” 


Exchange Stability Essential 


‘What is significant to the investor in Brazilian Traction is that 
the achievement of these aims would put an end to future ex- 
change difficulties. Most pessimistic note in the postwar exchange 
plans is that so far they have sprung almost entirely from Britain 
and the United States. But any world plan must start with one or 
two countries and gradually be extended, and it is noteworthy that 
in essence the exchange stabilization proposals involve a sort of 
peacetime “lend-lease.” 

This fact and the memories of the chaos of the 1930’s have pro- 
vided an unprecedentedly favorable background for a new world 
of international stability. Until stability has been achieved, shares 
of Brazilian Traction will continue to represent a speculation in 
international exchange. 

Allied with the international problems of Brazilians has been 
the question of the status of foreign investments in that country. 


Nationalistic Policies 


For over 13 years, Brazil's economic destinies have been ruled 
by strongly nationalistic policies. There seems little immediate 
likelihood that nationalism will cease to be a driving force in 
Brazil; the nation’s leadership in South American affairs is be- 
coming more apparent, her armies and fleets are stronger than 
ever before, her national pride is great, 

It is logical that such a nation should ultimately acquire the 
ownership of its public utilities. In Canada and-the United States, 
the ownership of producing plant has gradually been acquired 
from outside investors through the purchase and repatriation of 
securities. 

The time has not yet arrived for that sort of transfer—is not 
likely to arrive until the fuller development of Brazil’s resources 
narrows down the tremendous fields for investment with which 
the Brazilian capitalist is surrounded. Only a nation approaching 
full economic development begins to think of exporting capital, 
which is entailed in the repatriation of securities. 

But the normal evolution toward domestic ownership is not 
what the foreign holder of investments in Brazil is afraid of. 
What he fears is expropriation without compensation. 

To date, those fears have proved groundless in so far as Brazil- 
ian Traction and the Brazilian government have been concerned 
—a tribute to the good sense of each party. 


So long as Brazil is long on natural resources and labor, short 


on capital, there is every reason for the country to continue its 
good retations with outside investors. In addition, while Presi- 
dent Vargas’ nationalism has been intense, it has not been fanatic. 

In the final analysis, the safety of international investments will 
depend on the stability of international trade. As with the prob- 
lem of exchange, the foreign investor is relying on the develop- 
ment of some lasting, reciprocal agreement similar to those pro- 


posed by Lord Keynes and Mr. White for the safety of his 
investments. 
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BRAZILIAN’S FINANCIAL RECORD 


will be paid to shareholders of rec- 
ord Aug. 14, 1943, and will be desig- 
nated dividend No.. 5. 
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plan, you can do so too. Write 
today and get the facts. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


of Canada Limited 


Living Protection...cveryman’s road 
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ROUTER BITS 
DIES & JIGS 
_ ’ STAMPINGS 


SPECIALIZING IN 
METAL AND 
WOODWORKING 
CUTTERS AND 
ROUTER BITS 


___ Post, are shown at lower right. 

Because of its strong internal position, Brazilian rates high and has 
frequently sold on an investment basis. The current market appears | iss, a a Oboneda th 

to be taking this view, with the stock yielding between 4 an 5%. ' 7% 023474 211,505,062 30 ‘aera 330.40 
These periods alternate with periods of exchange difficulty when bees 14% iM 21,216,326 $8. 482.200 ,4ss.40e 
the stock shifts to @ speculative basis. Two such periods are | is a0" oe Saute $n se 
shown in the chart at lower left, the depression ears, in which the 10;86.281 
stock found market support at around $7, and the early war years mia 
when support came in around $5. Note thet the lower support 

point developed after exchange control come in in Canada, indi- 


cating that previous support may have come from foreign investors. _ 


Profit 

Price Range Divds. Pd. Property, Funded Debt Total Available 

Low per share Plant, ete. of Subsids. Income’ for Divda’ 

80 $2.00 $196,764.671 "nae $17,605,179 $16,861,097 
16. 


208,491,315 59,808, 076 16,025,239 
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Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


a 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


136 OTTAWA STREET 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


9,166, 108 
13 148.684 | 

148, i 
28,723,212 16,066,049 | 
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; 46,681 
30,111,127 
29,426,874 
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) Bank Act 
Wawanesa 





vita ome || 4Ustralia Lacks Similar Fae 


—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 


winuieaases..caszzn || Different Economies Affect Two Banking Systems 


Surplus eeerseseee 2,014,637.87 .. 


. ‘es 3 
> tires. & 
Cre stee Ty se z? 


Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,32433 ||} I preparation for the revision | lation such as the Bank of Canada 
— Write for Financial Statement jf | of the bank act, students of Can-| Act and the Bills of Exchange 


Free on Request, Our Second Bookles | |adian banking legislation have 
“Farming Holds the Key” || been studying the system in 
mead Office, WAWANESA, Min. ~ Australia for ideas which might 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. | |help to improve or simplify the 
Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Canadian situation. 
Saskatoon. Winnipeg and Montreal. In some quarters it is felt cer- 
2,000 Agents Across Canada, tain features of the Australian 
——< | system might with advantage be 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores has | adopted, while certain features in 


declared a bonus of 20c. a share on ' 
the common stock, payable, along the Canadian act’ might be 


with the regular semi-annual divi- dropped. 
dent of 40c, a share, on Sept. 1, to} Basically, the Australian and 
shareholders of record July 31. A | Canadian systems have much in 


Teta —— paid annual- | common. Both are modelled on the 
ys ae original British system and have 
oo developed under British civil and 

economic law and custom. But due 
th ATs PB i. tates to different environment and‘ gen- 
eral economic conditions, certain 
, : important differences have arisen. 
Telly & CIT TCL ay One of the most important con- 








cerns general legislation. In Can- 
< mpany | ada banks are regulated by a Do- 
TORONTO minion bank act which, according 


to statute, is revised every 10 
years. There is other allied legis- 








The Independent Order of Foresters 


A strong progressive fraternal 
society which since 1874 has served 
the homes of the land, 


Modern -Insurance Certificates and 
Fraternal Benefits. ' 

















ASSETS OVER $45,000,000 


VICTOR MORIN, LL.D., Supreme Chief Ranger 


Head Office: = = Toronto, Canada 
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Cg TAUNCH as our fighting men in their iexolve to 
carry tough . . . The Portage Mutual, during 
59 years of service, hes weathered major disaster, 
economic upheevel and war. These have strength- 
ened the Company by re-kindling its vigorous, 
pioneer spirit. Today it stands firm and confident, 
a strong bulwark in Canada’s war economy. 


on or prorection  44¢ME and WINDSTORM 


i PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
_ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRHE. MAN WINNIPEG. REGINA FOMONTON 


Act. But the Bank Act itself is the 
legal authority under which the 
banks operate, One of its main 
features is that it limits the char- 
ters of banks to a term of 10 years, 
when they have to be renewed. 
In Australia, there has been no 
special banking legislation al- 


While the banking systems in Canada and Australia 
_ have much in common, both being based on the British 
system, differences in the national economies of the two 


Dominions have influenced 


the greatest differences is in 
being regulated by the Bank 
by general company law, 


banks can lend on the security of real estate, a practice 
prohibited by the Bank Act in Canada. 


though in recent years there has 
been a greater tendency that way. 
Generally the banks have come 
under the company legislation of 
the different states, There is, 
however, similar legislation to 
the Bills of Exchange Act and 
to the Act establishing the Bank 
of Canada, 

One of the few laws affecting 
banks especially in Australia is a 
clause in the Commonwealth Bank 


‘| Act (establishing the central 


bank), that all commercial banks 
must forward quarterly state- 
ments of their condition to the 
federal government for publica- 
tion in the government gazette. 
Banks are also subject to the usual 
legal requirements of company 
legislation, such as the publishing 
of an annual balance sheet.’ Can- 
adian’ banks forward monthly 
statements to the Minister of 
Finance, which are published in 
the Canada Gazette. - 
“Some Canadians feel that Can- 
ada could with advantage allow 
her bank legislation to follow 
more closely along the lines of 
Australia in treating the banks 
more as ordinary business cor- 
porations. 


Decennial Revision 

Especially is this the opinion in 
regard to the decennial revision 
of the act in Canada which, it is 
argued by some, is unnecessary 
and tends to be unsettling. The 
requirement to renew charters 
every 10 years is also felt to be an 
unnecessary hardship once a coun- 
try and its banking system reach 
maturity. In other quarters, how- 
ever, it is held that the wide pro- 
visions of the bank act, the decen- 
nial revision and renewal of char- 
ters gives an opportunity to clear 
the air and while it may result on 
occasion in more regulations for 
the banks, it frequently advandes 
legislation beneficial to the 
public. 

A second important difference, 
really arising from the legislative 
situation, is the practice as re- 
gards making loans on real estate. 
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Under the Canadian Bank Act, 
real estate loans are prohibited. In 
Australia there is no restriction 
and the banks do lend substantial 
amounts on mortgage or a pledge 
of the title deeds. There appears 
to be nothing in Australia similar 
to section 88 of the Canadian 
bank act authorizing the banks to 
lend on the security of grain, 












bank operations. One of 


legislation, Canadian banks 
Act, Australian banks more 


Another is that Australian 







various natural products, etc. Ac- 
cordingly the sheep raiser or 
wool-grower gives & bank a gen- 
eral pledge of his real estate as 
security for advances while his 
herds are growing. In a similar 
situation in Canada a farmer 
would give security on his live- 
stock leaving his land free of en- 
cumbrance. The Australian sys- 
tem is not interpreted as meaning 
that an Australian farmer can 
get more credit than would be 
deemed reasonable or that the 
banker would tie up his funds in 
a long term loan, the liquidation 
of which is dependent solely on 
the sale of real estate. Long term 
real estate loans in Australia are 
granted by other corporations 
; much as in Canada. Canadian 
jbankers interviewed by The 
| Financial Post do not favor real | 
| estate loans generally as tending | 
to restrict liquidity. 

Central Bank Competition 


A third difference is the position 
of the central bank in both coun- 

| tries, 

The Bank of Canada does not 
compete: with the commercial 
banks in loan or deposit business. 
The Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, the central bank there, 
does not enter into direct compe- 

| tition with the trading banks for 
|loan business. It does, however, | 
lend ordinary borrowers larger 
amounts after possibilities of bor- 
|rowing from the trading banks 
have been exhausted. 


Minimum Reserves 


Another difference concerns 
minimum reserves. The Bank Act 
in Canada requires the chartered 
banks to keep a reserve of at least 
5% of their deposit liabilities in 
cash or on deposit with the Bank 
of Canada. Most of the banks as 
a matter of fact keep a sum nearer 
10%. In Australia, at last reports, 
there was no such regulation, al- 
though efforts have been made 
from time to time to get legisla- 
tion of this kind enacted. Can- 
adians feel that as the banks 
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a high level, there is no need for 
legislation. However, it is recog- 
nized that a lav of this kind 
might serve a useful purpose if 
the management of an individual 
bank tended to become lax. 


Long Term Credit 
Other differences in the banking 
systems have grown up as the re- 
sult of custom. -One is the prac- 
tice of accepting fixed deposits and 
of granting credit for much longer 
periods in Australia than in 
Canada. . Reason for the differ- 
ence is found in the varying 
economies. 
Australian Economy 

The Australian economy has 
been built largely on wool and 
sheep farming. Gold mining, 
wheat raising and other indus- 
tries came later. But, generally 
speaking, ordinary commerce and 
manufacturing developed more 
slowly than in Canada. 

Wool Growing 

The nature of wool growing 
which entails a considerable time 
before an investment in merino 
sheep can bring back returns 
from the wool clip, has probably 
had much to do with the length of 
credit terms in Australia. In Can- 
ada banking credit has been re- 
stricted to financing a farmer be- 
tween seedtime and harvest or a 
merchant from the time he buys 
his season’s stock until he sells it, 
or until a manufacturer converts 
his raw products into manufac- 
tured goods. 

A situation in Canada similar 
to that of the Australian wool- 
grower is that of the Canadian 
livestock farmer. Each after the 
first year or two should have 
some revenue coming in which 
should help him meet his obliga- 
tions, Accordingly normal bank 
financing in both cases should be 
for thé season’s expenses. 


operations, 







than last year so officials say it is 
too early yet to say whether the de- 
cline in the second quarter shows a| Wiring. 
change in the trend. 


need of instructing industrial per- 
sonnel in the need of fire preven- 
tion and the use of fire fighting 
equipment. Installation of proper 
fire fighting facilities is being urged 
on executives. 


ada, the large proportion of new 
and untrained help in industry is 
regarded as increasing the fire 
hazard. Many of these, because of 

their youth or lack of experience ea eibae 
do not realize the ever-present 
danger of fire in industry and par- 
ticularly in certain operations. An- 
other factor is the lack of proper 


be vigilant against fire. 


themselves keep their reserves at] ° 


Canadian bankers think short 
terms in Canada are more desir- 
able because they enable banks to 
keep liquid to meet demands 
which may be made by their de- 
positors. Borrowers, however, 
have sometimes felt longer term 
loans would be desirable as they 
would not tend to unsettle their 
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actor in Fire Hazard 


Ontario Losses Down im Second Quarter | 


coal furnace, The owner of the 

supplies, fire losses all over store and the manager were out of 
North American continent are esti-| town. The smoke grew denser but 
mated to be increasing. nobody ‘any attention. But 
One bright spot is Ontario where} When cl time came and the 
lights were being put out, a red 

glow was noticed at the rear of the 





In both the United States and Can- 


fire-fighting facilities. 


come to light recently showing the 


need of training new personnel to 


Lack of Vigilance and Disregard of Company 
Rules Have Serious Results in Industry —| 


s it was believed it came from a 


first floor. The fire had got a good 


the blame on defective connection ‘n 
a junction box of flexible cable 


— another case, in a hospital of 
old construction, lacking adequate 
Much stress is being put on the protection, fire broke out. In this 
case the hospital staff acted quickly 
and efficiently but were handicap- 
ped by lack of equipment, and the 
construction of the building. Some 
1,200 patients were evacuated but 
two ofthe staff lost their lives. 
Accordingly training of staff in 
fire prevention and fire-fighting 
methods is being urged by fire pre- 
vention officers as a special need in 


‘More Sterling 
X iinmbee bf actual instances have Held By Bank ) 


Higher holdings of sterling ex- 
change and of government bonds 


® 2 


Disobeyed Rules were the main factors in bringing 
In a large building, used chiefly about an increase of $36 millions in 


for assembling special dry batter- 
ies, a paper tube cutting machine 
had broken down and a welder and 
his helper were sent to repair it. One 
of the helper’s principal duties is to 


in the week ended July 7. 


total assets of the Bank of Canada 


The rise in sterling represents 
funds taken over temporarily from 
the Foreign. Exchange Control 
Board received for shipments of 


stand on guard and see that no} grain, etc., through private channels. 








sparks go astray and ignite any- July? June 30 
thing nearby. On’ this “occasion, Sieniebial 1943 1 
however, the helper was called away | Capital paid-up ...... ' 5,000 5,000 
and, being a new man, contrary to = ereeeren >>. Weer aa 
the company rules, he went. A few! Deposits: Dominion... 112,456 90.061 
sparks ignited a pile of pitch lined| Banks .............. a ae 
tubeg nearby. Because of the mask | Be cae eal ; : 
he was wearing, the welder did not | To'#! deposits ........ ert ae 
notice the fire until his pants were} = °° cine : 
blazing. Before the fire was brought Total liabs. ......... 1,233,470 1,197,689 
under control the entire stock had Assets 
been ruined, cores 8g 
Disregarded Smoke Investments: ‘ 

Another example showed the nec-| BamAge,mh,.;--- | SLIT sungan 
essity of immediately investigating ——— 
any suspicion of fire. In a large ne cee v mer 
three-story building, not sprinkler- | All other assets ...... 17,864 18,566 
ed, housing a ladies’ wearing apparel | yota) assets ........+ . 1,233,470 1,197,689 





| NG EET THE HEIR APPARENT to the 
thrilling new: world of to-morrow... 
the world he will help to build. 


Already he’s learning to stand on his 
own feet, a young man with ideas; self. 
reliant, courageous, ready to carve out 
a future by his own personal efforts. . 


Many of these young men of to-morrow 
—future leaders—already have accounts 
of their own at the Royal Bank. They 


"save. some of their’money for the day 
when opportunity will beckon. Theirs 
is the spirit that has made this country 
great. It is the spirit that will build a 
Canada worthy of her future. 


The HEIR 
~ APPARENT 


- have -spare-time jobs; work hard'and 





‘THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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“WOMEN DON'T KNOW 


Five Insurance Socvely, Liniled 
















































BEANS ABOUT BUSINESS”? 


Women generally hold the family purse strings be- 
cause they've demonstrated time and again that they 
recognize and appreciate value. They know their 
business. 

Your wife, for instance, probably has a far better idea 
of the value of your possessions than you yourself — 
and the amount of insurance necessary to protect you 
both from financial loss arising from fires, burglaries 
and the myriad other hazards which threaten the 
security of our daily lives. And she’s a very inter- 
ested and concerned partner if accident or sickness 
should strike you. - 


May we suggest you talk this over with her? Then 
ask your Norwich Union Agent about the sound pro- 
tection of Norwich Union Insurance. 


NORWICH UNION 





















































































Head Olfice for Canada 


12 Wellington St. East, Toronto 
E. M. WHITLEY, General Manager for Canada. 




































What is PRIVATE ENTERPRISE? 


It is the natural desire to make your 
own way, as far as your ability will 
take you; an instinct that has brought 
to this continent the highest standard 
of life enjoyed by any people on 
earth. It is the spirit of democracy 
on the march... 
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| by Investment Dealers’ ‘Assoc. of Cansay 
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L Dome Mines gi. 50 Sent “Aug 2| Ottawa food experts point out that | #ttention. Nothing more optimistic |impossible while, on the | other 
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Cort. ....5- 1 Aug. 31 e. u WINNIPEG.—War developments | ment, as part of the common war | disappearance. In essence, wheat 
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would like tomake more sugar avail- 
able to country. users for canning 
purposes. At the moment no way 
of solving this problem has been 
found. 
No Sugar Increase 

By and large, though no increase 

in the sugar ration is deemed pos- 


in the U. S. is attributed here to a 
conflict between overlapping gov- 
ernmental authorities and.that the 
ration will likely have to be reduced 
by winter. One U. S. authority is 
said to have landed an excess sup- 
ply of coffee, but another authority 
wouldn’t buy it for stockpile, so the 


Int. Inv. Trp. 50 Sept. 1 A 2 
on. Inv estOTs «<.- = a 5 
Can. Pacific Rly pfd. 2 

Can. Walipaper, A 
Can. Nor. Power . 


been frequent mention of: deterior+ 
ating crop prospects in certain 
parts of western Canada as having 
given rise to some buying, but it 
may be doubted if that factor has 
been of great importance. 


It has been known for months 


B 1 July2l 
oe On hee 
S, . 4 ug. 
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ted Press 
Coon Cork ‘350 Aug. 16 July 15 
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firmation of earlier reports (and 
hopes) that a considerable supply of 
peanuts might be coming through 
from India. Nor has there been any 
change in the'North African situa- 
tion since the close of the Tunis 
campaign. It is thought likely that 
United-Nation authorities are build- 
ing stockpiles of any figs, dates or 
supplies which have become avail- 
able rather than shipping them to 
North America, 
15% Cut; Probable 

No decision has been reached as 
yet regarding Australian dried 
fruits except that the increase in 
troop formations in the Pacific is 
tending to whittle away supplies. The 
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scarce or rationed foods, once any- 
thing above the ration is discussed, 
it drops to a very low priority, Our 
basic rations of tea, coffee and 
sugar get very high priority. Any- 
thing more than that goes quickly 
to a low position. 
“Minor Adjustments” Only 

In the case of sugar, the supply 
situation (even if there were plenty 
of shipping spacé) is not considered 
nearly good enough to warrant any- 
thing more than “minor adjust- 
ments” in. present arrangements. 
True, there was a two million lb. 
carryover in Cuba and San Do- 
mingo last year ‘but experts advise 


General Trust pf. total farm supplies of wheat equiva- 


lent to the production of a large 
crop. A possible variation, there- 
fore, of 25 or 50 million bushels in 
1943 wheat production is not as 
significant as it might otherwise be, 
a situation which is further empha- 
sized by the large quantities of 
wheat to be in the visible supply 
at the end of the crop year. 


Russia to Take Surplus? 


Some market observers have been 
attaching a good deal of importance 
to reports of negotiations between 
Russia and Canada for absorption 
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CNR’s Postwar Capital Plans 


Regent Knit., i. 40, Sep Sept. i Aug. 2 | Canadian National Railways’ recently announced proposals for recon- 
acne c. ov. struction involve potential expenditure of $640.4 millions. In the table t 
land P aues tS Aa 16 Aug. 6; 
poland Paper et ‘150° Sept. below column A indicates projects which would expand the company’s UPo ros ec S 
s: Law, Fiout shee field of operations; column B lists self-liquidating projects; column, C those 


Saguenay Pwr., p. 1.3742 Aug. 1 July 15 


Wheat Prices Continue 
Shawinigan W. 23 Aug. 25 July 23 


desirable but economically marginal; and column D those said to be 
desirable but not productive of economy to the railway. 
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From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG.—Prices on the Win- 
nipeg wheat market showed a fur- 
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of record at the close of business on 
August 2nd, 1943. 


By Order of the Board. 
D. A. MacINNES, 
Secretary. 


place, in some areas beyond possi- 
bility of recovery. In still others 
substantial improvement can still 
be hoped for. Final results prob- 
ably will show yields of all types, 
| ranging from total or almost total 
failure in some places to good and 
perhaps to bumper yields in others. 


Cotton Imports 
Are Restricted 


Supplies From Britain 
Now ‘Limited to Yarns 


and Essential Fabrics 
From Ovr Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—British cotton tex- 
tile fabrics imported into Canada 
will be restricted to those necessary 
for war requirements, and special in- 
dustrial uses, under an arrangement 
jointly annotnced by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Cot- 
ton Board in England. ' 

Under the plan approved by the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board, production of cotton textiles 
for supply from the United Kingdom 
to Canada will, while present cir- 
cumstances prevail, be restricted to 
highly essential yarns, with a limit- 
ed poundage of fabrics for war re- 
quirements and special industrial 





Lite Expectancy Baby Chicks 
Boosted By Rationing 


One result of the meat shortage is 
to give baby male chicks a longer 
expectation of life. 

In previous years; at large hatch- 
eries, it was customary to destroy 
a large proportion of the male birds 
just as soon as sex could be deter- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BATHURST POWER AND 


PAPER CO. LTD. 
Notice of Dividend on Class “A” 
Shares 





The Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 
Dividend No. 226 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent in 
Canadian funds on the paid-up capi- 
tal stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 3ist 
July, 1943, and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Monday, 2nd August 
next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 30th June, 
1943. The Transfer Books will not 

closed. 

By Order of the Board. 

S. M. WEDD, 


General Manager. 
Toronto, 24th June, 1943. 


mined. Reason was demand ran 
mostly to females required for egg 
production and relatively few males 
were wanted. 

Now that is all changed. Farmers 
are buying large numbers of little 
cockerels to feed and sell as broil- 
ers. 

Low cost of production and a 
ready market for broilers eight to 
ten weeks old makes the proposi- 
tion attractive especially on farms 
where there is milk and ground 
grain mixture to feed. 





The Board of Directors has to-day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five cents (25c) per share on 
the outstanding Class “A” shares of 
this Company, payable on the Ist day 
of September 1943, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of July, 1943. 


H. J. WEBB, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
July 9th, 1943. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
CO. LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby jieies that a quar- 

* terly dividend of 25 cents = iheome on 
the class “A” shares, and quarterly 

dividend of 25 cents ann oe on the 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone. iss “B” shares of tne Company have 


been declared for the quarter ending 
Company 


August 3ist, 1943, payable on the 1st day 
of September, 1943, t 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NOTICE P wulogne om tee tein 
eS | is hereby given that a dividend 





The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 243 


ee is hereby ‘given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid 
he capital stock of this Institution 

has been declared for the quarter 
—— 3lst- July, 1943. The dividend 

| be payable at the Head Office 
< the Bank and its Branches on and 
after Monday, the second day of 
August, 1943, to shareholders ‘of 
record of the 15th July, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. 








record at the close of business on the 30th 
day of July, 1943. The tran: 
i ; ster books will 


uses which cannot be obtained or’ 
ROBERT RAE. of nas boon, ad Taree eighths percent (19%) | Conadian funds, Yt be made in| substituted domestically in Canada 

Toron be set Sudo Core Manager. Stock of the pany for the| By Order of. the Board. or the United States, — i 
, ip sending Juz 31, ‘ J48, parable R.G, — he: The supply of -United Kingdom 





he close of mete on July 9, 1043, 
Bs Order of the Board 


CAMERON HOUGH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, July 9th, 1943. cotton yarns to Canada will be main- 
tained as in past months. Only those 
types of fabrics which cannot be sup- 
plied on this continent may still be 


imported. i 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, 





Montreal, 
June 16, 1942 


PRIVATEER MINE 





Limited LIMITED ec ee eee 
ac\ctice is hereby given that a divi- Anglo-Canadian Telephone secre Cee coe are ven that pow seg ale h Aap eon on 
has been dederedun anak par oe Company — dividend of two omnes t &) se birectors other than war purposes will be sup- 
Ordinary Stock of the Company,} GLASS A DIVIDEND NOTICE | 2%,been declared tors| plied’ by domestic and American 


Payable to Shareholders of record of Privateer Mine L ayable | mills, 


the 10th day of July, 1943, and that in Canadian Funds, on wie 10th ples 


in ee is her¢by given that mt isath) has |g : 

c One-half shareholders 

os eques will be mail a "August 1, boon desiered-en the c “s,s aan et, Oa day of E July, ini, Investment “Trusts 
Books not closed. i eae. ‘ subjett to the a approval of . Bid Asked 
By Order of the Board. business on August 10, 1943. eign trol Board. ted, Funds veoses $83 3.88 

P. We BOCA TE ORTE By Order of the Board, By Order of the reer on = invest. F steeveaes 2.3 420 
Monigeal. dun Secretary-Treasurer. cece CAMERON HOUGH. | vancouver, BC. / Secretary: Ss Anvestors 1+ rsssveaher 228. 62s 
dune 10, 1943, June 18, 1943, July 8th, 1943. socecesecceses 10.90 11.25 


k 


however, from a market standpoint, 
if a large part of the holdings of the 
Canadian Wheat Board had been 
definitely ear-marked for disposal 
to Russia, 
great volume of offerings by the 
Board at any one time. 


wheat market 
highly important in maintaining its 
strength. A steady stream of new 
deliveries is being offered by farm- 
ers,.and there is enough wheat in 
the stored stocks of old wheat on 
farms and in the growing crop to 
keep up these deliveries practically 
to the capacity of country elevators. 
But, with elevator channels prac- 
tically filled, such wheat can flow 
into the elevator system at one end 
only ‘as fast as corresponding quan- 
tities are withdrawn at. the other. 
New deliveries consequently are 
bound to be»closely in balance with 
actual disappearance into consumer 
channels. 


present conditions, when the eleva- 
tor system is almost filled to capa- 
city, 
while the present storage stocks of 
wheat were being accumulated, and 
when space in elevators and tem- 
porary annexes was being filled up. 
At that time offerings came at a 


GRAIN MAN 
Fred H. Dunsford, who has been | © have been told that their deliv- 

































It would be thought important, 


making. unlikely any 




























Deliveries Kept Up 
The. technical structure of the 
at the moment is 


The contrast is great between 


with that which prevailed 
















made. a director of Goderich Ele- 


vator & Transit Go., Goderich, 
Ont. Originally a farmer in Sas- 
katchewan, Mr. Dunsford has been |jion bushels, the authorized acre- 
in the tthe grain business business 33 years. ' age for the West being approximate- 


May Receive 


More U.S. Coal 


.Combined Resources 
Board Meeting in Ottawa 


Brings Frank Discussion 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Most important result 
of the recent Ottawa meeting of the 
Combined Resources and Planning 
Board is expected to be increased 
consideration at Washington of 
Canada’s coal position. Donald 
Nelson was given firsthand: facts 
and figures as to how Canadian im- 
ports had suffered by reason of late 
navigation and U. S. labor troubles 
and details of step$ taken in Canada 
to improve domestic output. Cur- 
rent lag in imports is estimated at 
about 2% million tons. 


Mr. Nelson promised that action 
would be taken to give Canada a 
better-than-even break and make 
available as much coal as possible 
prior to close of navigation. 


Mr. Nelson expressed optimism 
about the synthetic rubber. situa- 
tion and thought that the situation 
would “ease remarkably from the 
end of the year on.” He gave no 
hope that there would be adequate 
supplies of gasoline for both war 
and civilian use till after the end of 
the war. 


He paid warm tribute to the job 
which Canada had done in the’Dest 
three months in converting “war 
plants to new weapons and produc- 
tive purposes. He thought the Cana- 
dian job was beyond anything that 
might have been expected three 
months ago. 

Easily the highlight of the meet- 
ing of the Combined Resources and 
Planning Board held here for the 
first time last week was the mem- 
orable lesson given the American 
vigitors on just how the Canadian 
war production and control machin- 
ery is co-ordinated. : 

It was clearly an | ebitehaes to 
the visiting celebrfties to see and 


ings of Canadian war controls and 
war production. Donald Nelson per- 


press conference and described the 
ing organization, very. efficiently 
organized,” 

‘Coming from a land where inter- 
of public discussion, the Canadian 


amet of Elysian, 


it is held by the Canadian Wheat/ 
Board, but of such supplies a large 
part is not available for immediate 
sale; because it is stored at points, |. 
in terminal elevators at the Pacific 
Coast, at Churchill or in country 
elevators, where it is not presently 
in saleable position. 


of Board stocks may be held against 
sales it has made for future deliv- 
ery. 
the wheat'in store in terminal ele- 
vators at the head of the lakes or 
at eastern points, is in the hands of 
exporters who have contracted to 
deliver it for the British Cereals 


Credit Corporation of the United 
States or that of an importer in 
Portugal. 


vators, recently delivered by farm- 
ers, is in the hands of elevator com- 
panies who have, however, sold it 
for future delivery. Outstanding 
contracts for futures are to some 
considerable extent held by inter- 
ests who really want the wheat in 
question at the time for which de- 
livery has been specified. That 
there is some trading interest in the 


hear at firsthand the inner work- | 


sonally paid tribute to this in his 


Canadian setup as a “very interest- 


nal and interdepartmental strife 
and confusion is a constant source 


scene struck these visitors as little 


ie fe Ses KG LTTE ere 


Quite possibly a considerable part 


Presumably a large part of 




































Import . Board, the Commodity 


Much of the wheat in country ele- 


market is certain, representing 
wheat that may be offered for re- | 
sale when the holders deem the | 
time propitious,. or when they be- | 
come tired of holding it. On the 
whole, though, most of the supply 
of Canadian wheat may be said to 
be im the hands of strong interests, 
not likely to be easily moved. to 
resell what they have bought. 


‘Farmers Withhold Wheat. ~ « 

In «some districts of the West a 
definite ‘tendency on the part of 
farmers. to hold.on to wheat stocks, 
presumably in the expectation of 
higher prices, has been noted. It 
has appeared mainly in those areas 
where current crop prospects are 
not promising, and where farmers 
expect that tley will be filling de- 
livery quotas in the new crop year 
from: old crop wheat. It has been 
observed to a lesser extent where 
growing crops promise well. Farm- 


eries during the coming crop year 
will be limited to 14 bushels per 
authorized acre, which means a 
maximum for the West of 280 mil- 


ily 20 million acres, against an ac- 
tual seeded acreage of about 17 
million acres. 


But farmers are beginning to cal- | 


culate that the announced restric- 
tion is likely to be modified. They 
believe that if wheat moves out of 
Canada in sufficient volume to 
make room for larger deliveries, 
they will not only be allowed, but 
invited to bring forward all addi- 
tional supplies available for which 


jthere is room. The quantities de- 


liberately held back are not so far 
important in the aggregate, as such 
a policy can only be followed by 
farmers well equipped with stor- 
age space. 


a result of the war. 


THE 


maturing in 1958. 
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Along with these main functions 
the banks, through more than 
3,000 branches and sub-agencies, 
render a large number of other 
important services related to local 
and national needs —services 
which have greatly increased as 


But the quantity of money in 


Act, is in the 


‘ 
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James hichardson é Sons 
4.04 Me Be ee 


Eres Merchants 


Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE. 
WINNIPES 


Branches Threvghout Canede 


Sere 


Aa tally 


Perma hah 


ELEVATORS | 
153 COAL 
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Our Service and Facilities Guarantee Satisfaction 


Winnipeg, Canada 


CANADA'S MOST COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
Specialists in Forage and Pea Seeds 


overt: 


LUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


PORT ARTHUR, REGINA 


a Re 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


] eh 


- 


SARNIA 


GRAIN 
MASTER: FEEDS 


‘LINSEED & Peele OILS 


Also Owning i Operating 
THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


Co. LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


QUEEN > QUAY, TORONTO 


United Corp’s. Plan 
Passed by Shareholders 


United Corporations Ltd.’s new 
issue of $3 millions of bonds, sold 
to Wood, Gundy & Co., has been ap- 
proved by shareholders of the com- 
pany. At the same time it is an- 
nounced the corporation will not be 
making any conversion offer direct- 
ly to the present bondholders. 


Shareholders approved a by-law 
authorizing refunding of the corpor- 
ation’s outstanding $2,986,400 54% 
income bonds, series A, due 1953. 
They will be redeemed on Aug. 25 
next and replaced with $400,000 of 
serial 3% bonds; $400,000 of serial 
3%%’s and $2.2 millions of 4% bonds 


two main services: 


current accounts. 











REAL ESTATE 


e Sales 
e Valuations 
@ Mortgages 
Property Management 


R. F. HEAL & COMPANY 


112 YONGE ST. AD. 3457-8 








QUANTITY OF MONEY 


and volume of credit are matters 
of high national monetary policy. 





Canada’s Chartered Banks exist to perform 


1. They receive the savings and other 
funds of the public, who thus build up 
bank balances in the form of savings and 


2. They advance short term loans to 
persons or enterprises needing money and 
able to repay within a stated period. 


existence in the country at any 
given time, and the volume of 
credit, are matters of high 
national monetary policy. The 
nation’s own central bank, the 
Bank of Canada, determines them. 
The Bank of Canada makes ex- 


tensive use of the Chartered 
Banks’ facilities in giving effect 


to these policies. 


The Chartered Banks’ responsibility, clearly established and regulated 


geolm of commercial banking—that is, to 
and to serve the needs of trade and industry. 


CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 
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WORE Ta FALLS AS ens 


St. ANDREW'S 


ST ANDREW S 


An exceptional boarding 
school for hoy: 


(OLLEGE AURORA, ONTARIO 


COLLEGE 





 Botleville -. Ontarle 
“An Aid to Suocess” 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 






amen: Meapagnnn nce 


10 ELM AVE., TORONTO 





A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


aan Col lege 


A Residential and Day School 
for Girls 


Junior and Honour Matriculation 

Nursery, rten and Junior 

School —Art—Music— Household 

Economics—Secretarial Course— 

Swimming owe at School 
‘arm 


School re-opens Wed. Sept. 8th 


For Illustrated Prospec- 


tus with full information 
regarding courses, fees 
and College life, write te 
the principal, Rev. P. 8. 
Debson, M.A., D.D., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


"REOPENS SEPTEMBER 9th 


For illustrated coleader write the Principal 








BOYS PREPARED FOR UNIVERSITY ~ 
THE SERVICES AND BUSINESS 


e 


FOUNDED 
-@1829e 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Preparatory School, ages 7 to 13 
Upper School, ages 13 to 18 
COURSES: Grade 2 to University Entrance: 
Cadet Training and Civilian Defence 
Activities. Twenty-five acres of playing 
fields, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Autumn Term opens September 15th: 


For Prospectus apply to L. M. McKENZIE, B.A., Principal 


UppER CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO -« 


CANADA ves 
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Grinity College 
School , rok weave 


A Boarding Scheol in the Country for Boys 


A thorough training is given in all the 
elements of good citizenship. 

During the past eight years thirty-three 
University Scholarships have been won by 
boys from this school. 

All senior school boys belon 
Corps ana attend classes in military studies. 

Applications for entry in January, 1944, 
and September, 1944, are now being received. 
There are vacancies in the Junior School for 
September, 1943, and it is just possible there 
may be some places open in the Senior 
School in September, 1943. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON SEPT. ]5TH. 


- Full information will be gladly sent 
. on request to the Headmaster. 


Kinderga" ter 
University En 
old Science, Art, 





10% Drop in P. Q. 
Gold Production 


Write 
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for Prospectus 
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from 8 ~ 18 years of age 
Separate Junior School 


to the Cadet 


M.A, 8.Paed., 
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ical Educa- 


nd Rates 


period showing a considerable in- 
crease over 1942 while that for the 
five months of 1943 was also up 
substantially. April production: in 
both precious metals wag higher | Misce 








































MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. LL.D 
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INCOME ‘TAX 


Tenant Improves House 
I own some houses which: I rent. 
This year one of my tenants, who 
has occupied the same’ house for 
a number of years, is making some 
substantial ts: at his 
own, expense, Do I have to take 
this into my income for tax pur- 
poses? . » . ; ‘ 


value of these improvements. into 
your income for'tax purposes. It is 
treated the same as a legacy or a 
personal gift. 





HALL Non-reaitlent Returns 


A Canadian who has been living 
in South America for many' years 
plans to return to Canada in Sep-. 
tember to take up permanent resi- 
dence. Will‘he be liable for Cana- 
dian income tax for his total earn- 
ings in 1943-or only from the date 
he takes up residence here? What 
about the dividends received from 


| full income tax after si 


No. It is not necessary to take the} g 





_stocks up te Sept. 1 and: 
; that da 
’*He'will be expe to pay Cana- 
dian income tax oft his total income 
for the full year. In regard to divi- 
dends received up to Sept. 1, he will 
be subject:to non-resident tax.. He 
should. then notify. the companies 
in which he has investments of his 
change of residence, so! they will dis- 
continue deductions. Then when cal- 
culating his total tax for the year 
he will be entitled to a credit‘ for 
the non-xésident tax already’ de- 

ucted. © 


: 


Cost of Medicine 
Is: the cost of medicifie to be 
‘included in one’s medical exjenses- 
when computing the latter for in- 
come tax purposes? 





If you are in a hospital and the 
medicine is part of the hospital bill, 
you may’ include it as part of your 
medical expenses‘as a deduction for 
tax purposes. If you ‘are: at home 
you-would probably be allowed only 
the cost of medical. attendance. . It 
would be well, however, to take up 
the matter with the income tax 


Big Highway Growth 
For British Columbia 


Provincial Government Outlines $210 Millions 


Dominion-Provincial 


Program for Postwar 


Period to Develop Resources 


From Our Own 
VANCOUVER.—Postwar planners 
are busy in British Columbia as well 
as elsewhere, but so far the only de- 
finite objectives set on a large-scale 
pattern are concerned with high- 
ways. 

Premier John Hart, as previously 
reported in The Financial Post, has 
already placed his government on 
record for new connections with the 
Alaska military highway to elimm- 
ate by-passing of the populous and 
industrialized zones on the Pacific 
coast by traffic moving to and from 
the far northwest. 

Now Hon. Herbert Anscomb, Pro- 
vincial Minister of Public Works, an- 
nounces a $210 millions highway 
program to be inaugurated after the 
war provided. that. the . Dominion 
Government co-operates. “st 

The various projects within, the 
province outlined by Anscomb are 
as follows: 

Trans-Canada highway—$44.1 millions. 

Southern transprovincial highway—$53 

millions. 

Island highway—$18.6 millions. 

poe > nog transprovincial highway—$24.6 

B. C.-Peace River-Yukon-Alaska con- 

nection—$23.7 millions. 

Cariboo highway—$15.4 millions. 

North Thompson River highway — $7 

millions. 

Vancouver -New Westminster express 

highway—$11.2 millions. 

Parks highways—$11.8 millions. 

The objective is to modernize and 
extend the whole highway system of 
the province, bringing them into 
conformity with the requirements 
of postwar road transportation. 

“The program , . . far surpasses 
the dreams of the people and will 
‘play an important part in the prov- 
incial economy in the years to 
come,” says Anscomb. “There is 
no difference whatsoever between 
the principle of a road system that 
leads, in‘ advance, to industry and 
tourist development and the hydro- 
electric program that must be plan- 
ned and produced before industry 
can be established.” 


Depends on Dominion Aid 
The plan is predicated on the as- 
sumption that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will appropriate large sums for 
a period of years after the war for 
postwar. reconstruction, $100 mil- 
lions having already been suggested 
as an appropriation for the first year. 
The British Columbia program has 
been worked out in conjunction with 
the members of the highway board 
on a basis of first-class highways east 
and west, north and south, with di- 
rect feeders to the United States at 
ten specific points along the Ameri- 
can border. ~ 
Expenditure on labor alone would 
provide an annual income of $1,800 
for each of the 9,000 men required 
for many years, exclusive of employ- 
ment created by the purchase of 
materials, it is claimed. . 


Railway Developments 

Of special interest to British Co- 
lumbia, too, are the plans of Cana- 
Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for expan- 
sion in the northwest. As a part of 
the Canadian National’s great $640 
millions program laid before the 
House of Commons reconstructicn 
committee there is tentative provi- 
sion for new mileage in the Peace 
River and Mackenzie River basins 
and northern British Columbia. 

W. M. Neal, vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was in 
Vancouver a few days ago, fresh 
from a tour that carried him through 


sisibapaacntaehstetiioniaebohninintmiusiebitdasaiiidle Casini. 
Army Recruiting Cost 
$1.3 Millions in °42 

An estimated $1.3 millions was 
spent on army recruiting during the 
fiscal year 1942-43, it was announced 
recently in the House of Commons. 
A breakdown of this figure gave the 
following items: 


Military personne! .....sceeseses 


$510,000 
Civilian personnel ,., 





50,000 

Advertising ......... 376,000 
Travelling expenses .....ccsceces 225,000 
Haneous expenses ...sse0+« 130,000 







































































Correspondent 

the northern British Columbia, Yu- 
kon and Alberta districts and he ex- 
pressed his conviction that much of 
Canada’s économic future lies in that 
territory. 


“This vast development is only 
a pinpoint on what may be expect- 
ed when the present era of explor- 
ation in the north is ended,” said 
Mr. Neal, 


The growth of some of the settle- 
ments along the route of the Alaska 
Highway has been almost incred* 
ible. Dawson Creek, for instance, a 
village of 800 people before the high- 
way was‘built, now boasts a popula- 
tion of 12,000 exclusive of the army. 

The boom in the north country as a 
result of highway and pipeline con- 
struction and other wartime projects 
has already dwarfed the stampede 
that made the Klondike famous more 
than 40 years ago. 


STEEL helmet to protect the fight- 
jng man—a staunch, efficient roof 
to guard your plant against weather 


attaé@k. 
é 


With the roof there is always the risk of 
costly damage and delay resulting from 
leaks caused by weather sabotage—un- 
less you offset the risk by means of 
Murray Roof Inspection Service. If 
yours is a Murray “Registered Roof” of 
Built-up Pitch and Gravel you have the * 
finest security it is possible to obtain. 


~~ 


Production of gold for May is 
down 10% from May, 1942, and 
down 11% for the first five months 
of 1943, the monthly statistical 
survey of the Quebec Department 
ot aaa f gold was 84.581 

ay on of gold w 
eunces, with silver output for this 


than in May. 

Building supplies showed a de- 
cline in clay products and .cement, 
with some increase in lime. Clay 
and cement production in April was 
considerably below the May figure’s 
od increase in cement being over 

ee 


‘above figures, these men 
_ secrujting, — 






Hon,)J. L. Ralston, Minister of De- 
fense, in presenting these figures, 
pointed out that, while the whole of 
the pay and allowances of the mili-) 
tary personnel was included se the 

no 
ties to 


means confined their activi 
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s, will not express 


: ) business judgment or on conditions or ee 
be Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
- address label from subscriber's copy of The Financial 


‘to Business 


A four-cent stampand § 
Post myst be enclosed. + 


people as there: might be:some:spe: | » 
cial circumstances’ which might af- | ? 


fect their decision. 





| INVESTMENTS | 


Consolidated Pa 
Will you please let mé havea’ 
teport on the bonds of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corp.? 





Consolidated Paper 5%% bonds 


are a reasonably attractive business- 
man’s purchase around the current 
market value of 80. At this level the 
bonds return a yield of over 6%. 
While the outlook for the newsprint 
companies is not as. clear-cut as it 
might be, especially in the postwar 
period, nevertheless it is believed 
that the company will be successful 
in maintaining earnings at a level 
sufficient to cover interest require- 
ments. Last year the company earn- 
ed bond interest charges three times 
over before depreciation and 1.22 
times. after’ depreciation. This was 
slightly less than the year before. 
Financially the company occupies 
the best position it has ever report- 
ed, with net working capital of $18.6 
millions. 


New Books 


League Work Continues 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO 
PEACE ECONOMY—By the League 
of Nations Delegation on Economic 
Depressions. .Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1. 

A small committee under chair- 

manship of Sir Frederick Phillips, 
was appointed by the League of 
Nations Council in 1938 to report on 
the measures thgt might be employ- 
ed “to prevent or mitigate economic 
depressions.” 





Since the outbreak of war, the 
committee has been giving special 
consideration to the methods and the 
measures, both domestic and inter- 
national, by which as smooth a 
transition as possible from war to 
peace economy may be accomplished 
and a disastrous postwar depression 
avoided. This vital and urgent 
problem is the subject of the pres- 
ent 118-page report, which forms 
Part I of the general report. Part 
II, dealing with the longer range 
problems of fluctuations in economic 
activity in peacetime, will be issued 
later. 


The report was completed at a 
series of meetings held in April, 
1943. Graham Towers, Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, is a member of 
the committee. 


Alexander MUR R 
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Long experience in the roofing business 
in Canada, as demonstrated by the “case 
histories” in our permanent files, has 
convinced us of the superiority of Coal 
Tar Pitch as a roofing. material for 
Canadian: conditions. — 


Whatever type of roof you have now, 
qualified ‘Murray Inspection Service is « 
available to you without cost or obliga- 
tion. Just drop a line'to our nearest office 
and we'll send a roof specialist to check 
the roof. His findings will be submitted 


! 


duly 17, 1943 
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1 AN INVESTMENT 
Jo es, OPPORTUNITY — 
15 > “There’is'nditype of investment available in 
ithis*country’ which, from the: standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
‘and ready marketability, can compare with 
|. DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


qT slephone WAverley 3681 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VA NEW YORK. LONDON, ENG. 
15 King Street West, Toronto 































VICE-PRESIDENT 


W.-E.. Meikle, who has been ap- 
inted vice-president of Osler, 
saga & ae vy io 

peg, brokerage firm. Mr. Meikle| . 

was made a director’ of the firm, = 

which this year celebrates its 60th 

anniversary, when it was formed LONDON, CANAD 


NTARIO. LOAN AND 
under the present name in 1924. (INTARIO arene Cabe 


) 3 DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
ew Wartime 
Regulations 


of Certain Groceries. WPTB order 
288, June 22, amends order 116 by 
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Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 
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Nail, Machinist and Sundry Hand- 
led Hammers. WPTB order A-796, 
June '30, regulates the manufacture 
of. hammers to certain specified 
numbers and designs. Adm. of 
Fabricated Steel and Non-Ferrous 
Metals, H. H. Foreman. 


Leather . Soles. for . Footwear. 
WPTB order A-798, June 30, re- 
vokes order A-497 and substitutes 
new regulations for the processing 
or, using of leather soles. Adm. of 


Score a hit on your next duplicating job. Load up with 
Script Mimeo Bond. There's less chance of clogging and 
plucking when you use’ this fine mimeographing stock. Its 


Footwear, L. Daoust. fuzz-free surface forestalls trouble, saves time, temper and ing the — y 
e 8 fe paper. You'll score a non-stop record with popular Script Tae ha posh | 
Agricultural Hand Tools. WPTB Mimeo Bond. Take your choice of white, blue, green, buff tuitaeia many 
order A-795, June 30, gives the spe- or pink at leading dealers everywhere. a» habilitation: 


cifications to be followed in the 
manufacture of hand forks, hand 
hooks, hand rakes, hoes and culti- 
vators. Adm. of Fabricated Steel 


greater efficiency. 
nation of activit 
manufacturing 
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BOND > 


A PROVINCIAL PAPER 


order A-800, July 2, revokes sec- 
tion 3 of order A-476 and substitutes 
regulations covering the weight of 
iron and steel to be used in the 
manufacture of furnaces. 





to. you with suggestions as to what 
action, if any, need be taken in the inter- 
est of roof security. This inspection 
may mean keeping your roof serviceable 
years longer. 





Kits for me 
equipment t 


Write or phone: for the inspector today. 
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AY. ¢ company 


MONTREAL © TORONTO © HALIFAX @ SAINT JOHN © WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER 


Division of DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL CO. LIMITED 
Canada's Largest Manufacturer of Pitch and Creosote 
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New Fabrics, New Products 
Pour From War-Busy Mills 


Severe Labor Shortages, Most Pressing of Today’s Problems, 
Threaten Ability to Maintain Civilian Supplies but. Textile 
Men Find Time to Work on Probable Postwar Patterns 


By JOHN LANGDON to the more than 700,000 sailors, 


BENTURE 


ONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870... 
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12,389,021 






Sheep raising for wool’ has become one of Canada’ s most important war industries. . 
_ Domestic production was substantially increased in 1942, now provides about 20%, of 
Canadian textile manufacturing needs, Above: Sheep on a western Canade ranch. 


the textile industry: equipment; ; will be closed down in the in- 










civilian use, notably those made 





Two major tasks face Canada’s | soldiers and airmen in Canada’s 
textile industry. First and fore-| armed forces. 
most is the winning of the war.| The quantities of goods being 
Secondly is laying groundwork for| turned out by the industry are 
its place in the postwar economy.| huge. At present the mills are 

For the immediate future the | producing cloth for military pur- 
industry is confronted with a| poses alone, clothing, etc., at a 
grave labor problem; shortages of | rate of 19 million.yards a year; 
machinery, chemicals and other|a greater yardage than was pro- 
supplies. Volume of production | duced before the war for civilian 














—_ th is tending to decline and greater| use. At the same time they are 
ee Re difficulty is being experienced in| maintaining adequate civilian 
clogging and maintaining adequate supplies for | supplies. 

ing stock, Its civilian consumption, while meet- Rate of production of military 
. temper and ing the country’s wartime re-| blankets is over a million a year. 
opular Script quirements. Socks and stockings are being 
For the postwar, the industry | knitted at a rate of over 5 million 

e, green, buff cee 2 ‘ i 
foresees many problems of re-| pairs a year; underwear at the 
ed habilitation: .new machinery,|rate of 4 million pairs annually. 


greater efficiency, closer co-ordi- 
nation of activities, changes’ in 
manufacturing methods, new 
products, and import competition 
from Britain and the United 
States. 


Over 300 distinctly war prod- 
ucts are being turned out by the 
textile plants on government ac- 
count alone. 


Two-way Task 
A tremendous job has been 
Get Early Start done and is being done. Any war 
Since the start of the war the| industry would be proud to re- 
industry has been going on an|port the same record. Yet what 
all-out basis. There was no delay | the textile operatives have done 
in changing over machinery from | for the war is-only one part of 
peacetime to wartime products.| their job. They also have had to 
There was no hold-up in deliv-| take care of civilian demands. 
eries because new plants had.to| Providing clothing and other 
be constrycted or machinery|textile products for the home 
made, front ranks és essential. And 
To date the Government has| when it is considered how pur- 
placed orders with the industry | chasing power has increased in 
for clothing and textiles to a|the last four years, little imagi- 
value of nearly $300. millions. | nation is required to picture the 
These cover hundreds and even | demands made upon this industry 
thousands of items without which | by the civilian population. 
the more spectacular weapons of| The textile industry has been 
war, ships, aircraft, tanks, guns,| able to meet the demands of a 
munitions, etc., would not func- 
tion. They are equally essential ‘ no 


nation at war. 
longer 


are available for 








» what 
e inter- 
pection Kits for men and women who serve, protective tarpaulins for 
‘iceable — they use — Canada's textile wie supplies both. 
today. 

































Certain products 










from silk, but, by and large, Cana- 
dians have had no cause for com- 
plaint. 

Meeting war and civilian re- 
quirements has become an in- 
creasingly difficult job. The sup- 
ply of raw materials, practically 
all of which has to. be imported, 
continues reasonably satisfactory. 
But production has been affected 
by the diversion of skilled labor 
to the armed services, war indus- 
tries and better paying jobs. Out- 
put per man-hour has shown a 
tendency. to decline. ‘Operators 
believe this trend will be acceler- 
ated as the months go on. 

This drop in production actual 
and anticipated, will be at the 
expense of the civilian popula- 
tion. Government needs top the 
list. When these are met, the 
balance is available for civilian 
use. 

The extent of the “squeeze” on 
the civilian consymer cannot be 
determined at this stage. It is a 
side issue of the war. The main 
job of the textile mills is to see 
that the war effort is not impeded 
by shortage of their products. 
There is no prospect of that. 


Look to Future 

While questions of labor, raw 
materials, ¢hemicals, ftfiachinery, 
are ever present, the operators 
are giving serious thought to their 
postwar picture, problems which 
the industry must face and solve, 
if possible before the war ends. 

In pre-war days the textile in- 
dustry as a whole provided ap- 
proximately 18% of the total 
manufacturing employment in 
Canada. With over 300 factories 
in 150 mill towns, villages and 
cities, it is apparent that the in- 
dustry must lead the way in pro- 
viding increased industrial em- 
ployment after the war. 

Four factors stand out in ap- 
praising the postwar position of 


Textile Investments 





One of the most significant in- 
vestment developments during the 
war, and one of the least ex- 
pected, has been the consistent re- 
silience of textile securities in re- 
lation ‘to the remainder of the 
investment field. 

An important factor underlying 
this continued strength has been 
the rapidity with which the in- 
dustry as a whole was able to 
mobilize itself for war. 

At a time when many of the 
companies that are now producing 
weapons in such an apparently 
effortless flow were engaged in 
the long process of tooling up, 



















evolution 
and materials; competition; trade 
control and regulation. 


every textile mill in the country 
has been running day and night. 
The wear and tear on equipment 
has been intensified through use 
of unskilled operatives. 
machinery had to be added to 
take care of the huge volume of 
orders. Make-shift arrangements 
have been necessary in certain in- 
stances, 


in textile operations| evitable process of postwar com- 
petition. But to. survive, the in- 
dustry must seek and maintain a 
high average of productive plant 
and operating efficiency, 

The question of plant is largely 
a mechanical one to be determin- 
ed by management and limited 
only by the. financial resources of 
the operator. . 

Evolution in Industry 

This war has brought about a 
minor revolution in manufactur- 
ing operations and materials used. 
New methods have been devel- 


Since the outbreak of war, 


New 


Before the war plant efficiency 





Now producing at the limits imposed by plant capacity, 
raw material supply and available labor, Canada’s textile 
- industry carries the double burden of equipping the ° 

armed forces and maintaining civilian requirements. In 
the midst of this it is giving thought to-what may happen 
to the industry after the war. It knows that extensiv 

plant modernization will he necessary to keep efficiency 
high enough to meet competition from within the Cana- 
dian industry or from other countries. It is thinking of 
the probable place of new fabrics and materials in the 





postwar world—of rayon versus cotton and wool, of 
nylon and other new synthetics, It is considering the kind 
of organization within the industry that may be required 
after the war; contemplating ‘favorably some’ ofthe ‘fea- 


tures of wartime controls and emergency regulations. 





in Canadian textile mills was 
high and it is still high. How- 
ever, no industry can subject its 
equipment to the strain of all-out 
production for four years and 
more without needing substan- 
tial capital replacements, 

One of the first things the in- 
dustry must do after the war will 
be complete plant and equipment 
modernization. ‘Large capital ex- 
penditures will be required. Many 
of the older plants will be scrap- 
ped and replaced by new build- 
ings and equipment. Some mills 


the textile Industries were 
already operating at capacity or 
near capacity rates. 
Early Start 

Although the industry is pro- 
ducing a vast range of goods that 
were not turned out in World War 
I, it is a fundamental that in any 
war which involves large numbers 
of men, the task of outfitting sol- 
diers with uniforms, tents, and 
similar equipment, will involve a 
‘tremendous load on the textile 
producers. While in Sept., 1939, it 
was not known precisely what 
guns, planes and tanks would have 
to ‘be produced in Canada, it was 
clear that the number of soldiers 
from Canada and hence the num- 
ber of uniforms, etc., would be at 
least as great as it had been 25 
years earlier. 


Moreover, it soon became ap- 
parent that civilian purchasing 
power — and therefore ability to 
buy clothing and other textiles — 
was dye to expand rapidly. 

This explains why the textile 
securities outpaced the general list 
during 1939 and 1940, but it does 


|not.explain why the securities in 


this:group were able to maintain 
their lead., 

One “answer to this has been 
that a large part of the-industry 
had been in a depressed or semi- 
depressed condition in the years 
immédiately preceding the war. In 
some cases, this has permitted 
companies to establish an excess 


profits tax ¢ 








‘ 


oped. Substitute products have 
been created to replace pre-war 
standard’ products not’ now ob- 
tainable. Synthetic fibres occupy 
an increasingly important. place 
in ‘manufacturing, as well as in 
the minds of the public. 

Silk is no longer available for 
civilian  consumptiony  Full- 
fashioned hosiery is now made 
from rayon, lisle and cotton 
yarns. For a while the public had 
a taste of nylon stockings (and 
liked it) before this creation of 
the chemist’s laboratory was re- 





Textile Shares Hold Lead 


Higher Working Capital Makes For Postwar Flexibility 


basis‘ of a depressed industry. 
‘it has generally 
meant that a company which had 
been able to carry on at a low rate 
of production, has been able to 
costs. and 
‘as volume _has 


Throughout, ° 


overcome increasing 
higher taxes, 
mounted. ' 


’ ’ 


Few 1942 Increases 


A study of the table of textile 
company earnings on page 22 of 
this issue will reveal that in spite 
of these favorable factors, a large 
number of the leading corpora- 
tions in the field were unable to 
show higher net profits in 1942 


than in 1941, 


Only six companies out of a to- 
tal of 30 show net profits for 1942 | P** 
.| ticipated that a ready market 
d 
of these 30 companies, only ‘12 
were able to show an increase in 


higher than the amount paid ing 
come and excess profits taxes. 


net profits for 1942 over. 1941. 


A study of the parallel column 
on gross income will reveal that 
the cause of this was frequently 


a decline in the total volume o 


business, coupled, 9f course, with 
the increased rate of excess profits 


taxes, : , 


“For 1942, the average level of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index of textile production, was 
161.7. In . 1941, the index was 
slightly pane at 164.27, me 


to cause any. ies makes in 
cation on the gross incomes, it was accom 


served exclusively for war pul-) sang: 
poses. .. 

‘There is reason for expecting 
that after the. war nylon, and not 
silk, will be the standard ma- 
terial for stockings. 

Rayon ‘also'has takerr its place 
in the industrial field; as tire 
fabric, for insulation and a thou- 
sand and one other uses, replac- 
ing silk, cotton or, wool. 

Changes in Process 

Cotton:still holds its own, but 
the introduction of rayon-cotton 
mixtures in fabrics holds expan- 
sion possibilities after the war. 

Wool,. too, has been affected by 
war conditions. The mixture of 
staple rayon yarns with natural 
wool has demonstrated’ new pos- 
sibilities for this branch of. the 
textile industry. . 

Then, too, there are the. de- 
velopments which the: textile. in- 
dustry has ‘more or: less kept un- 
der *“‘wfaps” awaiting for: the 
return of normal conditions. 
These are mostly in the synthetic 
field, such as artificial wool, etc. 
Their effect on postwar textile 
operations cannot be gauged at 
this stage, but their importance 
should not be minimized, 

Many of the innovations, 
brought along by war conditions 
and shortages of supplies, have 
not been fully exploited. They 
have been created to do a par- 
ticular job and left there. As 
peacetime products, they offer 
almost infinite possibilities. x 

Face Keen Competition 

The factors of competition and 
control present great postwar 
problems to the textile industry. 
Plant rehabilitation and modern- 
ization, the use of materials and 
design of products are easy of 
solution .to the ingenuity and 
technical skill of the Canadian 
operators, 

Competition and control bring 

(Continued on. page 18) 


























Rayon in the rough. Well seasoned, this Northern Ontario cut 
spruce is ready for removal to pulp mill and textile plant. 





by somewhat higher material costs 
and a rising rate of wages. 

During the first four months of 
1943, the index of textile produc- 
tion has averaged slightly above 
150, the decline both this year and 
last being largely attributable to 
shipping shortages, scarcity of 
raw materials and labor. The 
rapid improvement in the war 
against the submarine promises 
some relief in this direction but 
the question of labor supply re- 
mains largely unsolved. 

While the textile industry has 
amply demonstrated its ability to 
meet the country’s needs, the re- 
cent scarcity of raw materials has 
begun to affect consumer sup- 
plies in certain lines, and it is an- 


































Cotton has a multitude of uses in*making war equipment. Here 
is how it comes to Canadian mills for transformation into fabric. 


would await any increased output. 


Full Year’s Taxes 

Another major factor which 
will undoubtedly affect 1943 oper- 
ations will be the effect of a full 
year’s taxes at the new rates of 
excess profits taxation’ as com- 
pared with a partial-year in 1942. 
This will undoubtedly affect cer- 
tain companies who have already 
been classed as in the depressed 
categories less than others, since 
the former type of company will 
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Cotton Operators ) 


“Civilians Wall Go Short as Labor Lack Cuts Volume ot Cotton 


have beta ioaiutajnad by ie seen ma 
pany at the “roll back” level estab- | 


tion. 


in its efforts to -keep up produc- 


Raw product supplies are avail- - 


able, plants are fully seaoped— 
in many cases 


ready to go all out. at aah en 


all plants occurs the same dis- 


turbing problem—a shortage of 


the right kind of help. 

When Canada went to war the 
cotton textile industry was 
upon at short_notice to perform 
speedy miracles of research, plan- 


ning and actual.production. In . 
the Dominion’s. cotton plants the |. 


switchover from. civilian to mili- 

tary output ‘was brisk. While | 
other industries, faced with re- 
tooling, space expansion and | 
other headaches needed govern- | 
ment aid, cottons went to work. 
They had the.equipment, the ex- 


| 


perienced management, ‘the - 


finances, and the skilled and un- 
skilled labor to produce the hurr | 
dreds of items, major and minor, | 
required for land, sea and air | 
warfare. 
Like other industries vital to, 
the war economy, cotton manu- 
facturing 

has experi- 

enced a 

measure of 


# been, for ex- 
Zample, an 
} administr a - 
tor of cotton 
and cotton 
goods under 
WPTB . for 
some time. 
ass? eke 
Turner is the present administra- 
tor.of this division, responsible, 
like his counterparts serving 
other industries, for supply of 


J. H. F. TURNER 


‘ goods, and their distribution on 


an equitable basis. Mr. Turner 
was assistant manager of the 
main Montreal branch of the 
Bank of Montreal prior to his 
appointment. 


Primary cottons at the outset 
oa organized efficiently and on 
a large scale perhaps giving the 
comfortable feeling among: gov- 
ernment officials that cotton could 
be taken for granted, that the in- 
dustry was one free of wartime 
problems, or at least capable of 
tackling and overcoming them on 
its own. 


Till recently this was almost 
the case. During three years of 
war the output of Canada’s cot- 
ton textile plants grew tremen- 
dously. Their products clothed, 
supplied and served not only 
Canada’s own fighting men but 
those of the Empire on home and 
battle fronts in Britain, India, 
South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, ‘Russia and elsewhere. 


Make Huge Deliveries 


Contracts for cotton goods en- 
tered into by Canada’s Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply 
give some indications of the 
amounts involved. One order for 
three types of duck, placed April, 
1942, completed December, 1942, 
totalled 2.4 million yds. Another 
for drill alone, to be completed 
November this year, carries a 
figure of 16.8 million yds. Placed 
in July, 1942, for completion in 
Nov., 1943, an order which in- 
cludes duck, shirting, shorts cloth, 
clothing ducks, utility cloth, tick- 
ing and miscellany, runs to 38.5 
million yds. of cotton material. 
These constitute only a few items 
in the avalanche of required mill 
output. 

One large company, up to the 
end of 1942, had produced for the 
war effort 219 million yds. of cot- 
ton textile fabrics, this figure not 


lished in December, 1941. These} ” 
prices in most cases represent sales 
values of the autumn of 1940 when 
raw cotton laid down in Cane 
was less than half the current| been 
cost. 

Under an arrangement with 
Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corp., the company is entitled to 
some relief in this connection, ef- 
fective from the commencement of 
the current fiscal year on April 1 


‘| last. 


| preceding year. 


Net earnings from operations of 
the company for 12 months ended 
last March totalled $11.1 millions, 
or practically the same as in the 
Net profit from 
the common stock amounted to 
$5.56 without taking into con- 
sideration the refundable portion 
of the Excess Profits Tax which 
amounted to roughly $2.90 a share. 


| This contrasts with earnings of 


As much munitions of war as the high explosive shells they reseenble, these spools on a 
“tube twister" in a Quebec cotton mill are winding yarn that will go into battle as khaki 
textile equipment for allied troops. 


oe 
including yarn production which 
amdunted to more than 18 million 
pounds. 


These government orders- are 
“musts” to the cotton mill oper- 
ators. 


Meet Civilian Needs 


In addition there are civilian 
needs to be looked after. Can- 
ada’s 11 million’ people at home 
still must have clothing; cotton- 
content materials: and equipment 
to carry’ on- wartime werk and 
activities. ‘With the problem of 
help shortage’.in, the. cotton in- 
dustry becoming daily mor 
acute, someone soon must feel the 
squeeze. 


Winning the war comes first. 
Basically the civilian market is 
the cotton textile industry’s per- 
manent responsibility and that of 
its thousands.of,employees, but it 
is clear that civilians*in ‘Canada 
will be the ones to go short if and | 
when, and under cotton’s present 
classification as regards labor dis- 
tribution, grim shortages are’ in-| 
evitable. 


Lack Skilled Help 


Lack of fair allotment or lack 
of protection of existing skilled 
labor in cotton mills not only 
reacts to the disadvantage of a 
mill management striving to 
meet production schedules on 
war-essential output. The neces- 
sity of introducing. less skilled 
help, following loss of trained 
personnel to Crown companies 
unhampered by wage ceiling, 
brings with it an unsatisfactory 
situation among the employees 
themselves. One, inexpert oper- 
ator-can slow up a whole line of 
workers, further aggravating an 
already difficult help problem. 

The final and most costly result. 
is a slackening of production gen- 
erally. Were it not for present 
wage restrictions in an essential 
industry, the services and skill of 
employees might be retained. It 
is a sorry-sight to'see modern ma- 
chinery standing idle in cotton 
mills, with necessary raw ma- 
terials available, while operators 
with many years experience are 
absent -on jobs requiring less: 
knowledge. 

Affect on Future 

Furthermore, there is the im- 
portant matter of the cotton in- 
dustry’s future. Lack of protec- 
tion of its skilled labor resources | 
today, in the face of war orders 


piling up, means a fall-off in 
civilian production. To. counter- 
act this, and supply certain 
civilian essential needs, importa- 
tion of textile needs has been 
stepped up, with resultant loss to 
the domestic cotton industry. 


Meanwhile, struggling short- 
handed, Canada’s second largest 
industry faces the necessity of 
having plants in shape to provide 
full postwar employment. 


« As at the beginning of the war, 

cotton today is capable of handl- 
ing its own natural problems of 
research and production, The in- 
dustry requires no government 
help in planned operations. The 
same is likely to be true in peiace- 
time. Given a reasonable chance, 
while engaged in an all-out war 
job, to protect its permanent in- 
terest which is the supply of 
civilian needs, cotton will meas- 
ure up to its problems. 


, Needs Adequate Labor : 


For this the industry requires 
adequate labor; not a transfusion 
of help from other sources, but an 
opportunity to regain and retain 
the skilled hands the industry it- 
self has trained through the years. 
Textile occupations in the U. S. 
are classified by the Manpower 
‘Commission as essential. In Great 
Britain it was found necessary to 
recall 50,000 cotton workers from 
other war plants. At present a 
reallotment of even 1,000 key 
workers; skilled in the textile 
industry, would go far toward 
allowing like Canadian mills’ to 
maintain pace and production 
necessary to the war effort and to 
provide a reasonable civilian 
supply. 

Canadian cotton textiles have 
done a quiet, efficient and gigantic 
job for the United Nation’s war 
effort. It is to be hoped that in 
their present plight they may be 
accorded a practical recognition 
long overdue. 


Canadian Cottons 


Due to wartime factors earnings 
of Canadian Cottons, Ltd. this year 
are expected to be substantially 
lower than in the past few years. 

During the current year, says 
President R. G. Tolmie, ceiling 
prices of goods to the civilian 
trade will be below cost of pro- 
duction. Accordingly the company 
| is compelled to avail itself of the 
subsidy from the Commodity 
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Prices Stabilization Corp. to se- 
cure an adjustment on the cost of 
raw cotton. 

While the subsidy agreement 
does not guarantee a profit, never- 
theless ne subsidy will be paid to 
the company beyond the point 
which would make it liable to the 
100% taxation rate under the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act. Thus the 
company will have a limit on its 
profits for the. current year of 
116-2/3% of its prewar standard 
profit base, without otection 
against possible loss. However, 
this is not anticipated. 


Dollar Sales Decrease 


In common with other oper- 
ators, Canadian Cottons is ex- 
periencing a shortage of labor, en- 
hancing the problem of maintain- 
ing an even flow of production. 
While production of goods and 
employee hours were maintained 
in the 1942-43 fiscal year, the 
management points out that a 
breakdown of the returns shows a 
marked teridency to decreased 
production for the second half of 
the year against the same number 
of employee hours, This is attri- 
‘biited to increased rate of labor 
turnover, lower productive capac- 
ity of new employees until effi- 
ciently trained, and to absen- 
teeism, 

In the year ended March 31 last, 
dollar sales value showed a de- 
crease of $1.2 millions. This was 
due in part to ceiling prices being 
in effect for. the whole year, as 
against four months only in the 
year preceding, and, in part, be- 
cause all surplus manufactured in- 
ventories having being previously 
liquidated, sales for the past year 
were on a basis of current produc- 
tion only, Despite the falling off 
in sales value, net profits were 
well maintained, while net work- 
ing capital position was improved 
almost $400,000 to over $7.4 
millions, « 


Dominion Textile 


Dominion Textile Co, Ltd.,.larg- 
est primary cotton manufacturer 
in the Dominion, continues to op- 
erate on a more or less capacity 
basis, though some decline in pro- 
duction is indicated by the fewer 
bales of cotton opened. 

Large scale operations were car- 
ried on during the year ended 
March 31 last. Primary poundage 
of raw cotton processed into yarn 
and cloth was slightly below the 
previous year due to conditions 
beyond control. 

The converting division had a 
very full year, turning out over 
169 millions yards of finished 
goods, including substantial yard- 
ages of material which came from 
outside sources, Total shipments 
of all products including those of 
Drummondville Cotton Co. a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, were 
worth approximately $60 millions. 

The raw material situation had 
some interesting aspects during 
1942-43 when no more cotton 
could be shipped from Brazil. Ex- 
tensive contracts for forward de- 
livery had to be cancelled and ad- 
justed. In collaboration with the 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply and a Crown company, the 
firm is making sizeable purchases 
of raw totton in the United States 
te direct war business placed with 

cotton manufacturing ustry 

in Canada. - 


Prices at 1941 Level 


‘Prices of available goods for “i 
r oman? secondary manufacture, 


$5.23 a share in 1941-42. 
$5 Dividend . 


Standard profits of the company 
have not as yet been established. 
The 100% rate of excess profits tax 
applies only to three quarters of 
1942-43, so fhat somewhat more 
than 70% of standard profit was 
available for dividends after taxes. 
For the current year the full tax 
rate will be in effect and the maxi- 
mum amount available for divi- 
dends cannot exceed 70% of stand- 
ard profit. However, this should 
not affect the ability of the com- 
pany to maintain its present divi- 
dend of $5 a share. - 

Financially the company occu- 
pies the strongest position it has 


reported in many years, with net 


working capital currently amount- 
ing to over $13.8 millions. This is 
$5 millions more than was report- 
ed at the beginning of the war. 
Particularly noticeable in the fi- 
nancial statement is the growth in 
investments from $3 millions in 
1939 to over $9.3 millions in 1943, 
and an advance in inventories from 
$4 millions to over $7.8 millions. 
Plants of the company have been 
maintained in as good a condition 
as possible under the circum- 
stances, but they have been sub- 
jected to the wear and tear of al- 


reduced by. aiMesities of em- 

ploynient’ and. absenteeism. ‘Earn- 
ings*in 1942 were up at $143,307 
from $135,751 in the previous year. 

The company~has entered into 
an. agreement. with Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp., cover- 
ing ‘inventory and cost " cotton, 
which adjusts: cost of cotton to a 
proper relationship with fixed 
selling prices. ‘ 

A wide diversity of products— 
such as cotton cloth, webbing for 
straps, yarn, twine, clothesline and 
sash cords—is being turned out. 
In addition to spinning, weaving 
and manufacturing activities, the 
firm looks after its own dyeing 
‘and bleaching requirements. 

Preferred dividend arrears were 
cleared off by a $2 payment last 
year and common dividends de- 
clared at 40 cents per share. 


Wabasso Cotton 


Wabasso Cotton Co.’s production 
and sales were well maintained in 
the year ended last May, but prof- 
its were off sharply owing to re- 
strictions imposed by the price 
ceiling. 

Effect of the price ceiling on 

(Continued on page 15) 
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its Advantages To You -- 


_ “Your working capital, being: in cash, is available for 
.. the purchase ‘of merchandise or raw materials at the 
‘best prices and at maximum discounts. You have 
“funds on hand to meet payrolls and taxes, the latter 
being a vital consideration under present conditions. 

’ Furthermore, you rest assufed at all'timnes that chang. 

ing conditions cannot cause you losses through the 

~ inability of your customers to meet their obligations, 


Who. Uses It? 


Many manufacturers and distributors — domestic and - 
foreign. Jn all probability, a factoring plan can be 
adapted to your business, if ‘it involves the ‘sale of 
merchandise’ on credit’ terms, 


EXPORTERS 


factoring protects your 
interests in distant markets. 


INDUSTRIAL FACTORS CORP. 
LIMITED 


423 Mayor St. | 
Subsidiary of 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
With Capital Resources in Excess of $5,000,000 


Montreal 


| ANETTA OE ERIE CIO LD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY BRAIDED TRIMMINGS AND CORDS 
CLUNY AND FILET LACES 


NUFASHOND NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


ST. CATHARINES 
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OF CANADA LIMITED 
| ONTARIO 


REGSSTERED * 


FIGHTING FOR VICTORY! 


41 MILLION 


Yards of 


COTTON FABRICS 
for WAR 


This immense quantity of cotton fabrics was turned out in 
the mill at Valleyfield since the war began. The 1942 pro- 
duction alone represents an increase of 40% over the pre- 

_ vious year. The mill is running full blast still; contributing 
its maximum share to the war effort. 


° 


TAXES UP TEN TIMES 


The Company contributed. through i income and excess 


profits taxes in 1942 tothe nation’ s warneeds, $1,627,000.00, 
almost ten times as much as in 1939! 
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The MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED: 
Valleyfield . 
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py 17 Huge xe ll 
|For Textiles 


Is Necessary * 


In four years the Canadian Gov: 
ernment has placed orders for 
clothing and textiles valued at 
$292° millions; $135.7 millions in 
1942 and $77 millions in 1941. 

“The break-down of purchases 
last year follows: Army, $72 mil- 
lions; RCAF, $31 millions; Navy, 
$7.4 millions; other account, $25.3 
millions. 

Quantities of materials and 
goods ordered on Government 
account have been huge. For ex- 
ample, in 1942: 

21,582,700 yds. of wool cloth 
were ordered and delivered. This 
was three times the quantity or- 
dered the year before. 

Orders for blankets totalled 
1,477,304, against 858,000 in 1941. 
This bulk ‘order of over 21 million 
yds. placed’ last year for delivery: 
in 1942 and 1943 is considerably 
greater than the aggregate pro- 
duction of Canadian mills in any 
prewar year. 

43,685,000 yds. of cotton goods. 

Order in Millions 


Here are some orders for indi- 
vidual items placed in 1942: 
2,965,000 wool and cotton un- 
der shirts 
3,250,000 underdrawers 
4,800,000 pairs of socks 
325,000 caps and mufflers 
2,100,000 gloves 
Over 1,000,000 pieces of anti-gas 
clothing 
More than 1,000,000 battledress 
500,000 Air Force uniforms 
- 750,000 greatcoats, mackinaws 
and duffel coats 
1,250,000 combination overalls 
3,165,000 shirts and,’ among 
other items, 
250,000 “housewifes.” 





Soureb of the unfailing supply of army uniforms in 9. M.. stores throughout the country, 


Canada's textile industries have co-operated in clothing hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men and service women. Here is but a small fraction of the huge stockpile 
constantly maintained to replace worn-out battledress and to outfit recruits. 





Converters Face Big Demand 


tion of the Empire Mill at Wel- 
land which, owing to serious labor 
shortage, produced substantially 
below 1941 quantity. 


Despite the poor showing of the 
Welland mill, operating profits of 
the company exceeded $1 million 
for the first time in history. Over 
half of the profits went to the gov- 
ernment for income tax and excess 
profits tax, but the profit before 
dividends of $160,351 was the best 
reported since 1919. 


the company was carrying on its 
books accounts receivable, less re- 
serve, of over $550,000. 


Can. Converters 


Shortage of labor and materials 
is likely to affect output this year| Last year the balance of its fund- 
of Canadian Converters’ Co. Ltd.,|ed debt’was retired with the as- 
ene of the principal Canadian | sistance of a bank loan. The pre- 
firms manufacturing shirts, dress- | ferred is now the senior capital se- 
es, underwear and a wide variety | curity, arrears of dividends on 
which amount to $84 a share. 

In the year ended April 30 last} Earnings on the preferred hav 
inventories were reduced by $127,-; improved, though only $5.45 
728 to $550,000. A further reduc-|share was earned last year as 
tion is looked for during the cur- | against dividend requirements ‘of 
rent year, as it is increasingly dif-| $7. There is less than $1 million 
ficult to secure materials. Another | of preferred outstanding and only 
problem confronting the company, | 8,725 shares of common stock. So! high level, but as the excess prof- 
says J. M. Mackie, president, is to| far there has been no official in-| its tax will apply against the full 
get enough operatives. It is, there-| dication of a plan to liquidate the} year, it is anticipated that the 


fore, likely, he says, that sales for | arrears. company will not be able to. show 
the current year will be reduced. ; 








company’s position leads to hope 
that some plan will be formulated 
to liquidate preferred dividend ar- 
rears which now amount to over 
$84 a share, 

The balance sheet shows that 
over the last six years net working 
capital has almost doubled, while 
abnormal inventories accumulated 
in 1941 have now been worked 
down to almost normal propor- 
tions. In addition, the funded debt 
has been reduced from $660,000 to 
$405,000 currently. 


Operations this year are expect- 
ed to be maintained at a relatively 


























































quently, it was in an excellent 
position to meet wartime de- 
mands, 

From 1938 to 1942 manufactur- 
ing profits increased from. $642,- 
000 to $2.6 millions. Though in- 
come tax payments, which have 
risen nearly 24 times, have ab- 
sorbed a large share of increased 
operating revenues, earnings on 
the common stock over this 
period have jumped from $2.06 to 
as high as $10.16 a share in 1941. 
Corresponding figure for 1942 was 
$7.58. 


Last year tremendous quanti- 
ties of goods was produced for 
war purposes, including millions 
of yards of cotton drill, anti-gas 
cloth and fabrics for the aircraft 
industry. 





much better than the preferred 
Since commencement of the war | ‘Woods Mfg. dividénd earned. In 1942 a profit 
the position of this converting ; 
Capacity operations were main-| the common stock after provision 
change for the better. 
particulars of sales are published,| Co. during 1942, with the excep-' The steady improvement in the 
some idea of progress may be |————————————____— 
* 
ralowing the peak vers ot COtCON Mills Lack Labor 
1926 to 1929, earnings declined 
sharply, reaching a low point in (Continued from page 14) work undertaken included erec- 
tion of a new boiler house, two 
$2.20 a share. In 1940 and 1941) seen in the earning statement. In|high pressure type coal steam 
fiscal years, however, earnings im-| the year ended May 2, 1942, op-| Senerators and supplementary 
proved substantially, $3.28 and| erating profits-exceeded $2.9 mil-| equipment. This was made neces- 
sary as surplus hydro-electric 
1943 fiscal year this betterment | many years and nearly four times | energy is no longer available for 
was maintained, earnings of $3.05/ that for the year ended April 29, | steam production. 
a share being reported. 1939. For the 1943 fiscal‘year op-| Further evidence * of _ the 
Tooke Bros. 50%, or $1.6 millions. pany is seen in the reduction of 
Prospects for 1943 remain en-| Despite the drop in last year’s | the funded debt from $2.7 millions 
couraging for Tooke Bros. Ltd.,|Teturns, earnings of the company | ©” May 1, 1937 to $1.7 millions on 
barring unforeseen events such as | are running about double the pre- 
increased difficulty in securing| War level. This ratio applies to 
labor and raw materials, says | earnings on the common stock, 
President H. H. Woodward. which has enabled the company to 
Like all other textile operators, inerease | the “dividend trem 50 
Tooke Bros. has experienced a| cents a share in 1937 to $4.a share 


sharp expansion in earning pow er | Megas t 
Since the outbreak of war. In eight Wadieiated the - latest balance 
of the nine years preceding the| sheet were a substantial reduction 
war, the company chalked up ajin cash and government bond- 
loss. During 1939 and including the | holdings and the creation of a $1 
first four months of the war, it) eeitiion reserve for research, plant 
showed a net profit of $91. Last | improvement and other contingen- 
year this figure had expanded to/| cies. 
$53,694, Along these lines it is worth not- 
The inventory position at the| ing that since 1939 the company 
beginning of the year was the lar- | has spent over $1.1 million on 
gest reported in some time, while capital accounts. The principal 





was recorded of $3.12 a share on 
company has undergone a marked | 
Though no | tained by Woods Manufacturing |for full preferred dividends. 
gained from earnings reported. 
1939 when there was a deficit of profits of the company is clearly 
$4.01 a share, respectively. In the | ions, the largest figure reported in 
jerating profit was down nearly} strengthened position of the com- 
the same date 1943. 


Cosmos Imperial 


Cosmos Imperial Mills ‘has had 
a heavy demand for its products, 
since modern warfare has greatly 
extended use of industrial cotton 
fabrics. Production in 1942 was 
slightly above the high level of 
the previous year, but is still be- 
low demand. 





The trend of operations de- 
pends largely upon the raw ma- 
terial and labor situations. Both 
are full of uncertainties. The situa- 
tion must inevitably become seri- 
ous as the war continues, and the 
company is directing efforts to- 
ward making the best possible 
use of the materials available. 


Even by 1941 there had been a 
drastic curtailment of the yarns 
and cloths production for civilian 
uses, in order to supply .demands 
of the armed forces. This is clear- 
ly indicated in the following 
table: 


es 

The company operates a plant 
at Hamilton, and another at Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Principal products are 
duck cotton and canvas fabrics, 
mainly of the heavier type used to 
cover military and naval weapons. 


In the past year there has been 





a greater personnel turnover, with 
the subsequent handicap of new 
employees having to be trained. 


W. S. Burrill, president, -states, 1940 
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#1941 
“The utmost efforts of the Can-| Cotton .......... eee 31,600,806 31,766,497 
‘ 7 a ‘. 7 Cc Cotton & rayon . 1,077,498 1,169,535 
syne seaman . adian textile industry, capable of| Rayon ....:... sieee 3,829,385 3,768,118 
W a is Tapestry .......00+6 1,776,374 1,360,552 
uf U Safe ny i ee poplar er ile <a Cut staple ......... *  4'951/923 4,340,841 
Ba | be requ provide a 
t ae 1 yds. cloth ... 43,235,936 42,405,543 
me emmeniseer A for the national need.” Pe ere Oe, 
2 * . 1 tj \ Total lb. cloth ..... 12,791,834 11,385,046 
mprov nt in s etur: ——— 
P <b G | aeeee Taree Lb. sale yarn ...... 1,944,434 3,255,642 


has not been sufficient to offset 
increased cost of production. Out- 
put is on a basis of 70% for war 
needs, the remainder for civilian 
use, 


*Latest available figures. 





Switch of production from 
civilian to military use was re- 
flected in the sale of yarn busi- 
ness which had to be cut down 
from 3% million lb. in 1940 to 
less than 2 million lb. in 1941, 

Till the end of 1941 the com- 
‘pany had made approximately 
18 million yards of cloth for the 
Department. of Munitions and 
Supply. This represents in weight 
over 7 million lb. of cloth or 
almost 8% million lb. of raw 
cotton. 


Loom hours run in 1941 were 
80% ahead of the figures for 1938 
and represented a 45% increase 
over those of 1939, and 9% over 
those of 1940. 

Like other primary cotton tex- 
tile operators, Montreal Cottons 
Ltd.: is finding difficulty in pro- 
ducing materials to teplace those 
passing into consumer hands and 
still be able to sell them under 
the price ceiling. 


Agreement has been reached 
between the company and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corp., 
concerning supply of raw cotton 
for the company on terms of sub- 
sidy assistance. This should en- 
able operations to continue satis- 
factorily. 


Montreal Cottons 


Montreal Cottons Ltd,’s pro- 
duction is limited only by the 
extent of its equipment and sup- 
ply of materials. Operations have 
been at capacity for many months 
and providing labor and ma- 
terials are available, there should 
be no change during the current 
year. 

Just prior to the war and dur- 
ing thé early moriths of the war, 
the_company spent large sums on 
extending and improving its 
manufacturing facilities. -Conse- 






“Manufacturers of textiles jor 
Canada and Allied Nations’ 
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Canapa's “Sponsor of Smart Styling”, presents 
RIB-FELT, the newest innovation in modern hat design. 
Created for comfort and attractiveness, the novel stitching 
around the ‘crown replaces the conventional band... 
keeps your hat pliable and freshly shaped. Each 
distinctive RIB-FELT creation in new colortones. 


LEWIS LIMITED 


Head Olfices and Factories: Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada 








“Indoor Dayl ight” 
TO SPEED WAR PRODUCTION 


With its greatly increased lighting efficiency .. + 
with its close approach to daylight and its not- 
able economy of operation---Mazda Fluorescent 
Lighting is proving a most important factor in 
speeding production in Canada’s war factories. 

For Mazda Fluorescent Lighting affords new 
opportunities for lighting workshops where pre- 
cision production and intricate assembly are 
going forward. 

By providing “indoor daylight” 24 hours 
a day, it is preventing spoilage, reducing eye- 
strain, and greatly minimizing nervous fatigue. 


By providing cool light it is simplifying air- 
conditioning, increasing working comfort, 
maintaining morale. 

By providing glare-free light il shadow- 
free light it is making seeing easier and so 
making production faster. 7 


The Mazda Fluorescent Lamp, a laboratory 
novelty only six years ago, is today proving to 
be one of the greatest developments in lighting 
history. It is adding millions of vital productive 

_ man hours td Canada’s wartime industry. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Administrator's Order A-401 restricts the menu- 

facture and sale of commercial and industrial lighting fixtures. In the majertiy of 

cases, It Is necessary te obtain permission in writing from the Administrator for the 

Use of fluorescent lighting equipment. in addition, prierity ratings are vevelly required. 
Fer further intermation, contact your nearest C.G.. office. 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
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Clothing, Hats, Carpets 


‘Mixed’ Group Does Big Business — 


Tailors Turn Facilities to Full the ‘F orgotten’ Civilian Needs “s 


An important section of the 
Canadian textile industry, sharing 
in production for war and essential 
civilian needs, is the “miscellane- 
ous” group comprising tailoring 
plants, hat, cap and glove makers, 


' carpet weavers, cordage, rope and 


twine manufacturers, and linen 


. mills. 


Employing nearly 12,000 work- 

ers, and with invested capital 
which in 1941 represented some 
$40 millions, this segment of the 
textile industry is credited with 
comprising more than 300 manu- 
facturing establishments which 
each year produce goods with net 
value in excess of $20 millions, 
' Heavily engaged for the first 
two years of war on government 
orders, which since 1941 have 
slackened off, Canadian tailoring 
plants in recent months have been 
in better position to serve civilian 
needs within the limits imposed by 
labor and material shortage. 

Difficulties imposed by these 
factors have been partially over- 
come through simplification of 
manufacture and standardization 
of models. Coat and suit styles 
have been reduced in number; 
evening clothes for both sexes 
have been prohibited, as have 
wor 1en’s ski suits, parkas, hostess 
gowns, etc. Wool linings in gar- 
ments have been eliminated, 
maximum measurements estab- 
lished on mafty items, and “frills” 
ruled out not only from style 


merchandise but from work 
clothing as well. 
Incentive to concentrate on 


government orders was given car- 
pet manufacturers last year 
through increased restrictions on 
use of raw and worsted wool. 
Already limited (with other sec- 
tions of the textile industry) to a 
reduced percentage of these ma- 
terials, a government order of last 
September restricted carpet and 





rug makers to. 20% of their 1941 
consumption, except in the case of 
military contracts and orders of 
high priority as defined by the 
wool administration. — , 
‘A comparatively recent de- 
velopment in the Canadian linen 
making: trade has been: the shift 
over to partly linen and partly 
cotton goods to compensate for 
linen yarn shortages, It has, there- 
fore, been possible to maintain 
production, as all raw materials 
on which the trade depends (with 
the exception of linen yarns) are 
produced on this continent. 
Makers of rope and cordage con- 
tinue to occupy their favored 
position resulting from ability to 
supply Canadian agriculture with 
its much needed binder twine—a 
commodity whose supply the gov- 
ernment has virtually guaranteed 
farmers to the extent of their nor- 
mal requirements. However, this 
year twine manufacturers are hav- 
ing to utilize cotton yarn along 
with sisal, as the latter component 
is in short supply. 
j 


Acme Glove 


Prospects of Acme Glove Works 
Ltd. for 1943 are difficult to ap- 
praise without knowing the extent 

|to which war requirements will re- 
pact on civilian trade, says Presi- 
dent A. Lepine. Materials are be- 
/coming scarce and serious prob- 
| lems are expected to develop out 
of the shortages during the later 
months of this year. 

| ‘Fhe company ended the current 
year in a good inventory. position. 
Stocks of raw materials, semi-and 
wholly-manufactured goods, were 
valued at $733,226. This contrasts 
with $662,092 in 1941. 

It was considered a good policy 
to anticipate, so far as possible, 
some of the materials required 
during the current year in view of 
the ever-increasing uncertainty in 


















Mills: 
Sherbrooke: 
Que. 





Manufacturers of 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 
GLOVES 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., LIMITED 


1206 University Tower 


SLIPS 


Sales Office: 


Montreal, Que. 





DIO 


‘SPINNING MILLS 
COMPANY 


producers of 


SPUN 
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LA suggestion of the part synthetic textiles will play in materials for postwar use is given 
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—Photo, Canadian Industries Limited. 


‘in these goods, all developed from nylon. At top there is lace, spun fleece, sewing 
thread, coated rattan for upholstery and velvet. In the centre is seen escape parachute 
shroud line, monofilament window screening and waste nylon yarn. At bottom are 

nylon marquisette, coated wire, parachute fabric and nylon film. 


the commodity supply situation 
and the difficulty of procurement. 
Such an evaluation is considered 
by the company to be conservative, 
in relation to business already in 
sight for 1943. 

Sales during 1942 showed a ma- 
terial increase over 1941. This‘ex- 
perience was common with other 
distributors of outdoor wearing ap- 
parel, and reflects the wartime 
stimulation of most of the indus- 
tries and trades which the com- 
pany serves. 

This was reflected in substan- 
tially higher net earnings, profits 
onthe preferred amounting to 
$11.35 a share, up from $9.57 for 
1941, 

Semi-annual dividends at the 
full rate of $6.50 annually were 
paid on the preferred shares in 
1942, Arrears of $3.25 a share in- 
curred in 1939 were liquidated last 
May. 


Biltmore Hats 


While the current outlook is un- 
certain, position of Biltmore Hats 
Ltd., Guelph, is sound, company 
spokesmen state. Net profit in the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1942 was $81,- 
390 as against $71,745 in the previ- 
ous comparative period. 

However, it is pointed out that 
tax provision in 1942 was only 
slightly greater than that made 
previously, since the company’s 
year ends Nov. 30 and the excess 
profits tax imposed in 1942 ap- 
plied only for five months of the 
year. A greater amount will have 
to be set aside in future. 

Capitalization outstanding con- 
sists of $100,000 of 4% debentures 
due May 31, 1944, 


Caldwell Linen 


Production of Caldwell Linen 
Mills, Iroquois, Ont., over the past 
few years has been gradually 
shifted from linen to part linen 
and cotton goods. Thus the need 
for linen yarn in company opera- 
tions has been reduced. Since all 
other raw materials necessary to 
output are obtainable in North 
America, production has been 
maintained. 

According to officials, adjust- 
ment to price ceiling conditions 
has been satisfactory. 

The company pioneered in linen 
manufacturing in Canada, produc- 
tion of fine cotton goods having 
been a more recent development 
of the linen business. 

The Iroquois plant is a complete 
manufacturing unit, production 
beginning at the raw yarn stage 
and including winding, warping, 
weaving, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing. 


Brantford Cordage 

Demand for the output of Brant- 
ford Cordage Co. Ltd. largest 
manufacturer of binder twine in 
the British Empire, is good, but 
production has been affected by 
shortage of hard fibres in Canada, 

Last year 20 million lb. hard 
fibre ropes were used by the 
armed forces and civilians along 
with 80 million lb. binder twine. 
G. P. Kaye, deputy supplies con- 
troller, has stated that this year 
only 15 million lb. rope and 60 
million lb. binder twine can be 
provided. Under this allocation 
civilian rope consumption must be 
cut in half. Enough twine will be 
available to take care of normal, 
but not bumper crops. 

In the year ended Aug. 31, 1942 
crops well above average in Can- 
ada kept production of Brantford 
Cordage at top speed. Export busi- 
ness was also maintained, Net 
profit that year was $204,868, as 
against $213,136 in the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1941, 


e 

Harding Carpets 

Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, 
in the year ended Qct, 31, 1942, 
ran into difficulties due to short- 
age of labor and materials. Inven- 
tories enabled the company to 
handle the continued. demand, 
however, and profits were only 
slightly below those of the previ- 
ous year, Business in 1941 reached 
an all-time high. 

Equipment as far as possible is 
being turned over to manufacture 
of military fabrics: carpets for 
military, naval and wartime hous- 
ing use..- 

Under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act the company is allowed to 
retain 70% of its standard profit, 
which has been set at $98,075. No 
accurate forecast of the future is 
possible under current conditions, 
says A. E. Culbertson, president. 
During the term of the act future 
net operating profit will be limited 
to roughly $68,000, or the equiva- 
lent of 39 cents a share on present 
capitalization. 


Lewis Ltd. 


Sales of Lewis Ltd., one of the 
most important of the Maritime 
textile operators, continue at a 
high level and are limited only by 
the amount of materials and labor 
available. Like others in the tex- 
tile field, rising costs of material 
and other expenses of manufactur- 
ing have affected profits adversely 
and the current year is expected to 
be: less profitable. 

Over the past year the manage- 
ment has introduced new products. 
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LADIES’ 





PRESTON 





Overcoatings “Topcoatings 
Cloakings | 


Recognized Leaders in the Canadian 
Trade for Seventy-three Years 


“Pattinson Woollens” are known and acce 
that is constantly dependable—from 
monly recognized as modern and 
finish, up-to-date patterns and col 
features of “Pattinson Woollens”, 


Manu facturers of 


Established 1870» 


pted for their high standard of quality 
year to year. Our mills at Preston are com- 
well equipped. Uniform weaving, superior 
ours as well as the use of quality yarns are 


Tweed Suitings 
Blanket Cloths 


GEO. PATTINSON & CO. 


Mackinaws 


Tweeds 


ONTARIO. - 


placed on the market the rib-felt 
hat. This strengthens its position 
in that particular field. 
Expansion in sales has brought 
an extension of preparatory op- 
erations such as combing and spin- 
ning, while the cloth division has 
expanded through additional 
shifts, etc. E 
Last year sales were the largest 
in the history of the company. This 
result was achieved despite the 


closing down in the latter part of 
1941 of the full-fashioned ladies’ 
hosiery department. 

In normal times the company 
has a well.developed export busi- 
ness. Efforts have been made to 
maintain it despite difficulties 
arising from lack of shipping space. 
However, the decline in export 
trade has been more than offset by 
an expansion of domestic business. 


Guelph Carpet 


Produetion of Guelph Carpet & 
Worsted Spinning Mills, Ltd. has 
been at a high rate in the past 
year, with roughly 75% of output 
in war supplies. 

Mill activity was reduced last 
fall, due to difficulty of obtaining 
raw materials, and steps were 
taken to convert as many mills as 
possible to war production. 

Standard profit of the company 
is calculated at $76,580, and all 
earnings above this sum are taxed 
100% under the Excess Profits 
Tax Act. The company can retain 
only approximately 70% of the 
standard—about $53,600, or $1.53 
per share, . 

Guelph Carpet operates the 
second largest worsted spinning 
mill in Canada. Carpet production 
is now correlated with that of 
Harding Carpets, 


Toronto Carpet 


Toronto Carpet Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. produces rugs and carpets 
at its plants in Toronto, Campbell- 
ford, Ont., and Philadelphia, Its 


subsidiary, Barrymore Cloth Co., | 


turns out woollens and worsted 
cloths complete from ‘raw mate- 
rial. 

The firm does not issue a public 
financial statement. Present con- 
ditions have had some bearing on 
the company’s operations which 
now consist in part of war work. 
Labor shortages have also affected 
production, but the outlook is con- 
sidered to be good. 


Tip Top Tailors 


The largest manufacturer of 


civilian clothing in Canada, Tip| 


Top Tailors, Ltd., has its factory 
in Toronto and distribution agen- 
cies and units at more than 50 
points in the Dominion. Early in 
the war demand for new uniforms 
was heavy. Last year, however, 
emphasis was on production of 
clothes for civilians. 

Operating profit gained more 
than $330,000 in 1942 over the pre- 
vious year, but higher taxes and 
provision for inventory reserve 
brought about a resultant decline 
in net. 

The company has appropriated 
$31,430 from surplus to provide 
for its liability under a guarantee 


of dividends of Tip Top Tailors, || 


Inc., the U. S. subsidiary which is 
now dissolved. 

Uniforms for the armed forces 
are a major factor in the com- 
pany’s production program and 
Tip Top has been able to effect a 
number of economies in its ordin- 
ary business, resulting in a slight- 
ly more standardized suit. 





Wool Fabrics Use Gains 
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Canadian Imports into Canadian Per capita 
Production Canada Consumption Consumption 

Year (In thousands of yards) ; (yards) 
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ture of steady work provided to 
an increasing number of em- 
ployees, who in turn contribute 
to the national treasury through 
taxes and war savings and, of 
course, through similar contribu- 
tions on the part of the companies 
themselves. 
Do Major Job 
The magnitude of this indus- 
try’s contribution to both civilian 
and military necessities can be 
judged by the following produc- 
tion in 1941, the latest year for 
which reports are available: 
Underwear, 42 million garments 
Mitts and gloves, 1,800,000 pairs 
Sweaters and cardigans, 10,775,- 
000 garments 
Socks and stockings, 420 million 
pairs 
Blankets (about 80% for war), 
1,253,000 yds, 
Cloth (about 60%. for war) 25 
million yds. 
Record of Industry 
The record of this Canadian in- 
dustry is best set forth in a state- 
ment issued ‘by Hugh Lawson, 
president of the Canadian Wool- 
len and Knit: Goods Manufactur- 
ers Association, “It is indeed for- 
tunate in the national interests 
that in Canada at the beginning 
of this: war there was a highly 
efficient and well - established 
woollen and knitted goods ihdus- 
try. For without this it is ‘diffi- 
cult to see how our 11 million 
civilians and our 700,000 service 
troops, could have been adequate- 
ly supplied with essential-cloth- 
ing. Over and above this, the 
woollen and: knitted goods’ indus- 
try has been able to manufacture 
essential war materials for Great 
Britain, South Africa and Russia. 
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Manufacturers of 
FINE WORSTED AND WOOLLEN Toronto 
SUITINGS. - | 
OVERCOATINGS. 

YARNS FOR HOSIERY, KNITTED 
OUTERWEAR, HAND KNITTING 
AND WEAVING. 


“Draperies Of Merit” 


Cotten, Cotton Duck, Gabardines 
for Canada's War Needs. 
Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics. 
Foundation Garment Fabrics. 
Shoe Fabrics, Textiles Novelties 
Lastex Fabrics of All Kinds 


CARL STOHN 
| 








Of “Canada Limited 


GRANBY QUEBEC 


PRODUCING FOR WAR... 
PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Since the outbreak of war, the needs 
of the Armed Forces have taken a 
steadily increasing proportion of 
Mercury Mills’ output of hose and 
underwear. 


Due to a farsighted expansion pro- 
gram completed early in 1939, the 
company has been able to meet 
every demand placed upon it for 
military requirements, and in spite of 


necessary restrictions has main- 
tained a fair proportion of its pre-war 
civilian production. 


When victory has been won, the 
initiative and enterprise which 
enabled Mercury Mills to bear its 
full share of the wartime burden 
will turn with undiminished vigour 
to the equally vital.task of satisfying 
the renewed demands of retail trade 
and the Canadian consumer. 





HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





Sales Offices: 


80 Richmond St. W. 


MONTREAL 


701 Confederation 
Bldg. 


WINNIPEG 
Phoenix Block 


VANCOUVER 
604 Mercantile Bldg. 


DOMINION WOOLLENS & WORSTEDS LIMITED 
Head Office — 80 Richmond Street W., Toronto 


LEADERSHIP 


For 75 years Canadian people have found their exacting 
standards in Knitted Wear satisfied by the garments 
that bear the Pen-Angle trademark. Skilful design and 
experienced craftsmanship have maintained for the 
Penmans name that leadership which is accorded to 
_ quality plus style. 


KNITTED PRODUCTS + UNDERWEAR * HOSIERY = OUTERWEAR . 


ARCHIE ?. BANE, President 
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PARIS, ONT. 


Officers of the Company: 
HW. W. LUNDY, Vice-President and General Manager 
C. B. ROBINSON, Secretary-Treasarer 
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Knitting For War 
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Its Troubles 
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20% of Knit Goods Production Diverted to Meet War Needs 


Faced with severe material 
shortages and a diminishing 
skilled labor supply, the Canadian 
knitting trade for the past year 
end more has been working to off- 
set these disadvantages through 
simplification and standardization 
of its products. To this end many 
manufacturing operations, which 
go not affect wearing quality have 
been eliminated, while stand- 
ardization and reduction in num- 
ber of items for civilian use have 
been adopted to relieve pressure 
on production facilities. 

Despite such efforts, however, 
the industry is more than ever 
finding it difficult to maintain the 
production required of it by both 
military and civilian users, Chief 
reason for the difficulty, say lead- 
ers in the industry, is the labor 
shortage which they term “a major | 

roblem.” 

* The Canadian knitted goods in-/| 
dustry is represented by 181 mills. 
jn 1941 these employed 24,362 
workers. By April of the present 
year this number had declined by 
approximately 8% to 22,274. 

Effect of this labor loss has been 
an overall decline in production 
which, because military require- 
ments come first, is expected to re- 
sult in less essential knitted goods 
jor civilian consumption this year. 

An official of the Canadian 
Woollen & Knit Goods Manufac- 
jurers Association sums the situa- 
tion bluntly in the current Cana- 
dian Textile Industry Manual. 
*Unless something can be done to 
stop the downward trend in num- 
bers employed and to ensure the 
mills sufficient working staff, ne- 
cessary overall production of mili- 
tary goods, Red Cross essentials 


"and civilian needs cannot be main- 


tained.” 

Toward the end of 1942 civilian 
demand for knit goods began to 
exceed supply. Depletion of back- 
Jog inventories in retail outlets and 
warehouses set in: Now it is be- 
lieved such sources, plus the fac- 
tories, offer relatively little in the 
way’ of many essential knitted 
items, 
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steadily increasing production for 
the military of knit goods through- 
out 1942 as compared with produc- 
tion in 1941 and this situation has 
been maintained so far in 1943, All 
orders have been on the tender 
basis and profits have been con- 
trolled and limited to 5%. 


On the civilian front WPTB has 
appointed H. G. Smith as ad- 
ministrator of knit goods, making 
him responsible for co-ordination 
of supply and distribution prob- 
lems, 


Extent to which the knitting in- 


time record figure of over $8.4 
millions, | an increase of nearly 
$400,000 over the previous récord 
established in 1941. 


Direct war business was re- 
sponsible for a ‘comparatively 
small proportion of the total. How- 
ever, government business is tend- 
ing to increase as the supply of 
raw materials and materials avail- 
able for civilian consumption de- 
creases, : 


As one of tht principal woollen 
converters in the country, Pen- 
man’s has a well-established na- 


dustry is committed to production tional market for knitted goods, 


for the armed services has not been 
made fully known. . According to 
the textile industry’s manual, 
however, it is estimated that up to 
40% of some sections of the un- 


actively engaged on war work) 
in 1942. 


Figures on actual volume of 
knitted goods manufactured have 
not been disclosed, but during 
1941, the last period for which 
figures are available, net value of 
hosiery and knitted goods at manu- 
facturers’ prices was $36.9 mil- 
lions, an increase of $4 millions or 
12.8% over corresponding figures 
for 1940. 


The industry produces for both 
the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments. Current annual commit- 
ments are listed as: socks and 
stockings, 5.9 million pairs; under- 
wear, 4.7 million pieces; outer- 
wear, 905 thousand garments; 
gloves and mitts, 1.8 million pairs; 
}and some 750 thousand miscel- 
laneous knitted items. In addition, 
large quantities of knitted apparel 
| are made for the Red Cross and 
| other essential services. 


Since 1942 supervision of pro- 
duction and distribution of wool- 
len and worsted yarns has been 
handled by the wool administra- 
tion which centralizes all orders 
[sor such yarns. This practice was 
| oa to be essential in order to 
|secure for knitters the required 
types and quantities and, accord- 
ing to trade sources, has worked 


So far as the entire industry is| satisfactorily. On cotton yarn re- 
concerned, it is estimated that| quirements, knitting mills have 
around 20% of total output has | been assured of priority of supplies 
been utilized for war. There was from Canadian spinners, 


Celtic Knitting 


Celtic Knitting Co. Ltd., manu- 
facturers of hosiery and socks in 
the lower priced field, continues to 
report production well maintained 
in spite of shortage of materials 
and labor, 


While a large share of the out- 
put is for civilian consumption, the 
company has also undertaken to 
manufacture for the Army and 
Air Force. It is anticipated, says 
President E. P. Gordon, that op- 
érations will continue satisfactor- 
ily throughout the balance of the 
year, subject to limitations of labor 


Monarch Knitting 


Net profit of Monarch Knitting. 
Co. gained $54,199 in 1942 over the 
previous: period, although supply 
shortagés have to some degree 

| affected the company’s operations 
and made the outlook for the 
future somewhat uncertain. 


The company has three fac- 
tories, the largest at Dunnville, 
Ont., and the others at St. Thomas 
and St. Catharines. Production in- 
cludes heavy and fancy knitted 
goods, lingerie and hosiery, and a 
full range of staple and novelty 
yarns for hard knitting. 


hosiery, underwear, sweaters, etc. 


Net earnings last year were the 
largest recorded by the company 
in any year since it was established 
in 1906, with share profits amount- 


|'derwear and hosiery trade were | ing to $4.81. This was exclusive 


of the refundable portion of the 
excess profits tax which amounts 
to over $1 ashare. The full appli- 
cation of the excess profits tax will 
pull down earnings for 1943, but 
the dividend of $3 a share should 
be covered by a fair margin. 


Regent Knitting 

Sales of Regent Knitting Mills 
so far this year are on a better 
scale than a year ago. The major 
share of work is on government 
account, ranging from 60% of pro- 
duction in some departments to 
90% in others, 

Last year new equipment was 
installed at a cost of nearly $100,- 
000 in order to permit undertaking 
a larger volume of war business. 
Results have been up to expecta- 
tions and «management reports 
plans for further capital expendi- 
ture, not only to add to productive 
capacity but also to modernize 
equipment, 

During 1942 the company ex- 
perienced a record volume of busi- 
ness, sales being: 31% ‘over’ the 
previous year. War orders’ were 
responsible for the 


from the civilian market. Gross 
profits rose to the largest level*in 
the history of the company, while 
net: profits. were’ above average 
after allowing for substantially 


a 


" and materials, 


The company has’ offices and 
warehouses at Toronto, Ottawa, 


There has been very little) Montreal, Winnipeg; Calgary and 
change in operating profits in the | vancouver. 


last four years, the average being . 


around $35,000 a year’ A small J. R. Moodie 


net profit has been shown, but no 
dividends paid on the common| J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
stock. Through conservation of | manufactures . underwear and 
surplus earnings, the company has | knitted goods, and business activ- 
built up its net working capital to | ity has been satisfactory in recent 
around $107,000, or At that | years even under wartime condi- 
prevailing in the prewar years. tions which have noticeably af- 
fected all branches of. the textiles 
industry. 

The company has authorized 


Mercury Mills 
and outstanding 30,000 shares of 


Sales of Mercury Mills, Hamil-| capital stock. The funded debt 


ton, 
1942 than in the previous year. 
Officials of the company State, 


however, that inereasing pressure | able at 101 to 1943 and 100 there- 
| after. 


of Government controls and diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient raw 
materials is having a noticeable 
eflect on present operations. 





Standard profits of the company | N. a Textiles ; 


have been established by the | 
board of referees, and current tax | 
provision of $177,968 is on that | 
basis, | 

The company has plants at 
Hamilton and Listowel, Ont., the 
latter operated by the subsidiary, 
PK, Mills, Ltd. Equipment pro- 
vides for production of a wide 
Tange of knitted goods. 


The outstanding funded debt 
has been substantially reduced. 


Balance sheet at Dec. 31 provided | formen and women. Its products, 
for the $30,000 serials, which ma- | ™ainly for ‘civilian consumption, 


tured Feb. 1, and a reduction of 
$100,000 has been made through 
sinking fund in the amount of 
first mortgage 20-year 5% bonds 
Cutstanding. Sinking fund’ pro- 
Vides for a percentage of net oper- 
ating profits annually for the re- 
demption of the 20-year bonds, 


Of the original issue of $150,000 
Serials there has been retired to 
date $90,000, leaving $60,000 out- 
Standing. Original’ amount of 20- 
year bonds was $801,000, now re- 
duced to $701,000, 


were some 8.6% greater in | consists of 6% first mortgage sink- 





ing fund series A bonds, due July 
1, 1948; $350,000. outstanding, call- |’ 


Sinking fund payments 
were waived from July 1, 1942, to 
July 1, 1948. 


Somewhat lower operations are 
reported currently by Nova Scotia 
Textiles Ltd., of Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, owing to the difficulty in 
securing certain types of yarns. 

For a time the plant was operat- 
ing day and night, but the shortage 
of materials necessitated a slow- 
down. 

Normally the company produces 
a wide range of knitted goods of 
both cotton and woollen materials 


are marketed across Canada un- 
der the company’s own trade name 
and those of private distributors, 


Penman’s 


Operations of Penman’s Ltd. to 
date-this year have been on a par 
or slightly lower than 1942. Pro- 
duction has been affected by dif- 
ficulty of getting labor and, ac- 
cording to President A. F. Baillie, 
no signs of improvement in this re- 
spect are seen. 


Sales in 1942 reached the all-} 


increase, 
though there was a strong demand‘ 


_[ higher taxes. 


Financially Regent Knitting 
Mills has done a great deal to im- 
prove its position in recent years. 
Since 1937 the: funded debt has 
been lowered, from $525,000 to 
$400,000, with a further $25,000 re- 
tired, this year., The © working 
capital has been built..up from 
$751,}61 at the end of 1938 to over 
$1.1, millions at the close of last 
year. 53 seas : 


York Knitting 


With plants in Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Woodstock, York Knitting 
Mills Ltd. is engaged in spinning 
cotton, woollen and worsted yarns 
and in manufacturing men’s. 
women’s and children’s hosiery 
and underwear. This company is 
an amalgamation of York Knitting 
Mills’ Ltd. and Zimmerknit Co. 
Ltd: which went into effect in 1937 
which involved assets of ‘Toronto 
Hosiery, Woods Underwear, Zim- 
merknit, Harvey Knitting, and 
Hosiers Ltd. Pay 

They are manufacturers of such 
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ESTABLISHED 1902 


3 Our Wartime policy — is to make the most durable merchandise possible 
» ‘with available materials and labour; and to simplify our products so as to 
' ‘obtain the maximum quantities for civilian use without sacrifice of quality. 


3 cs j . The. great scientific, technical and mechanical advancements brought 
~~ q@bout by wartime experiments will be reflected and incorporated into the 
, textiles ‘of the future — by way of both materials and machinery — making 


more durable and. beautiful the articles of common use. 


We will most certainly take advantage of these new developments to 
bring to Canadians the best knit goods available. — 


The Chipman, Holton Knitting Co. 
: ae Limited | 
2 HAMILTON - ONTARIO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





well-known merchandise as “Har-; Line” and “P.D.Q.” products. to $30,051 in 1941. Obsolete equip- 
vey-Woods,” and the company-hasj Dividends on preference stock | ment of a net book value of $15,000 
exclusive rights. in Canada ‘for| have been paid regularly. Ex-|was scrapped and was used for 
“Hatchway,” “Quickees,” “Twin-! penditures on new plant amounted | war purposes. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


Hard Times Hit the Nursery] Textile Fibre Cee 


Shortages in Infants’ Wear Get Worse 


Shortages of canned peaches and 
electric stoves are now a common- 
place. It is really news, -though, 
when results of labor shortages in 
certain textile mills hit the nursery 
population. 

Babies’ and children’s underwear, 
socks, sleepers, knitted suits, etc. 
are going to be even scarcer this 
fall than in past months, The.Finan- 
cial Post is told. New babies—and 
they are increasihg in. numbers— 
need complete new outfits to start 
off with. Children outgrow clothes 
almost overnight, some parents 
would. be inclined to maintain. 
Moreover, with increasing marriages 
among the armed services, it may be 
expected that the baby population 
will be on the up and up. Junior, 
therefore, may have to go short on 
his essentials. 

Similar shortages, perhaps not so 
serious, are likely to hit all knit 
goods, including those for adults, 
industry spokesmen claim. 

Main reason, though, for the pre- 
dicted infants’ wear shortage is be- 
cause the Ontario and Quebec tex- 
tile industry is short at least 5,000 
employees in its three branches: 
cotton, wool, knit goods in the civil- 
ian manufacturing divisions. 3 


Employment figures in cotton 
started downhill in Oct. 1941. In 
the knit goods the slump began in 
Dec., 1941, and wool followed suit 
fn June, 1942. 

In the period between Jan. and 
May, 1943, output of the industry 
dropped 11% under 1942. It is now 
back to the level prevailing for the 
same period in 1940. As a result 
pressure this fall will be felt acute- 
ly in the children’s and infants’ 
wear fields.. 

The industries concerned find 
numbers-of their employees moving 
into higher-paid war industrial 
plants. 

Civilian Work Non-essential 

In textile plants both war and 
civilian goods are produced in the 
same factories with the same ma- 
chines and with the same working 
people. But whereas wages for high 
priority industrial workers:are ata 
rate higher than ever before paid in 
Canada, wages and prices in the 
civilian division. have been frozen 
to the 1941 level. Naturally workers 
are shifting to the high wage field. 
And they cannot be stopped because 
the textile industry has never been 
classified under selective service 
regulations as an essential service, 


spokesmen for the textile industry 
say. 


The United States was faced with) 


a similar labor situation as in Can- 
ada, The U, S. Manpower Commis- 
sion attempted a solution by giving 
every occupation in the textiles in-, 
dustry an essential classification, 
excepting occupations in the pro- 
duction of fancy goods, such as bro- 
cades, damasks, laces and velvets. — 
The new classification means that 
under the U. S. Manpower Com-, 
mission Order textile workers can- 


not leave their jobs to move to| © 
other essential work at higher wages | 


unless such transfer takes place|. 


within the terms of an employment 


stabilization program. 

As a result of the new classifica- 
tion of the textile industry in the 
U. S., output was 12% greater in the 
first quarter of ‘1943 than’ in 1942. 


Even Great Britain has been com- 


pelled to recall 50,000 cotton work- 
ers from other war plants. 


Some solution for the Canadian. 


industry is needed to provide 
enough labor to produce the cotton, 
wool, and knit goods for essential 
civilian requirements, industry re- 
presentatives claim. 





Textile Investments Lead 


(Continued from page 13) 
profits correspondingly lower. 

But the strength in textile se- 
curities has not been entirely 
based or current earnings and 
operations, Favorable war news, 
bringing with it the hope of an 
early victory, has led to a reap- 
praisal of the position of the in- 
dustry, and of the respective com- 
panies in Canada, 

Starting point of the postwar 
position of the textile industry ‘is 
the radical improvement in work- 
ing capital. For the first time in 
many years, the industry has had 
an opportunity to operate at full 
capacity, with the result that de- 
preciation has been maintained at 
an adequate level and working 
capital has increased. In 1942, al- 
most all the companies dealt with 
showed further substantial im- 
provement im their working capi- 


‘ tal position. Moreover, it has not 


been possible, owing to the war- 
time-shortage of machinery of all 
types, to increase substantially the | 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment. 

As a result the industry is 
probably in a more flexible posi- 
tion than it has been for many 
decades. It has an ample fund of 
working capital and presumably 
many firms will be in a position 
to re-equip large sections of their 
productive plants with machinery 
of the most modern type shortly 
after the end of the war. 

This factor alone would. appear | 
to account for a fair degree of opti- 
mism concerning the future for 
the Canadian textile companies. 





STOCK PRICES © 


D.B.S. index, 1935-9 100 


10 Textile Stocks 





Whether or not the industry con-| textile situation that although 
centrates on domestic trade, or| techniques have been modified 
enters the export market after the | during the war, such as the adap- 
war, the flexibility that has been! tation of knitting machines to 
gained during the war will make | handling rayon and nylon instead 


it easier for the individual firm to | 


of natural silk, there have been no 


adapt itself to prevailing condi-| revolutionary changes of a tech- 


tions. This is in marked contrast | nological 


nature which would 


to the conditions existing five or | drastically upset the existing pat- 


six years ago, when funds were 
considerably less plentiful and the 


textile companies had to adjust as ti 


best they could to the prevailing 
conditions. 


It is also a fundamental of the 








Cotton Goods Use Up 58.6% 








Imports Exports 
Canadian into from Can. Con- Per Capita 
Year Production Canada Canada sumption sumption 
(In thousands of yards) (yards) 
1986 ..rccccces 206,291 92,744 683 318,182 28.9 
1937 ...0005... 240,596 99,753 978 339,371 30.5 
1938 ...cececee 203,184 93,358 871 295,671 26.4 
on secccsesss 242,620 122,602 2,498 * 362,724 32.1 
“an eccccesee 204,444 123,550 10,121° 397,873 34.8 
i « .324,256 148,295 16,696 455,555 39.5 
ROOE Vdoseteate 310,000 212,439 17,661 504,778 43.4 


* Estimated by Cotton Institute of Canada. 


tern of production. 


For the most part, Canada’s tex- 

le industry is based on the use 
of imported materials or synthetic 
materials made within the coun- 
try. Hence, if the public displays 
a preference for nylon hosiery 
against natural silk, or for rayon 
against nylon, the change will be 
of extreme importance to the pro- 
ducers of the raw materials, but 
not to the fabricators of the fin- 
ished article. 


In .consequence, the long-term 
outlook for the textile industry is 
probably more stable than that of 
many other manufacturing trades 
in Canada. i 





ATC puts her in uniform 


e+» THE GIRL BEHIND THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 





produce 


uniform 


Force. 


ATC is privileged to develop and 


many of Canada’s tex- 


tiles of war. 


Much of our work is of a secret 
nature, but one of our proudest 
jobs is on parade!...our ATC 


fabrics for the women 


of our Navy, our Army, our Air 


‘ASSOCIATED TEXTILES OF CANADA LIMITED 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


_ VANCOUVER 


COTTON—Bulk comes from agar States where the supply 


is still plentiful. as by rail and, though 

heavy traffic lie belviriea of individual 

shipments, larg male advance tine solves this problem. 
Fine Egyptian cotton is also used for many war products, but 


there is no great trouble as yet getting supplies. Long water 


_ haul is menaced by the submarine, but constant flow of ships. 
carrying war supplies to Egypt provides bottoms to hn with | 


cotton, . 

Brazil, once supplying 40% of our cotton aaa is now at 
war. Imports frony that’ ‘country have fallen sharply. Increased 
shipments from U.S. have Teplaced this loss. 

"Small quantities of ‘Peruvian cotton—fine quality—have been 
“}mported in’ Paokesiac shipping dangers of the Caribbean 
make supplies ' . 

WOOL—Canada’s raw id sid comes largely from Australia 
and New Zealand. Loss from enemy action is a danger but, as 
with Egyptian cotton, ample shipping carrying war supplies to 
that area means space available to bring back wool, most of 
which is earmarked for the troops. 

Domestic production of wool, substantially higher, provides 
about 20% of requirements of Canadian rmhills. Improvement in 
production and grading of home wool is important in this field. 


LINEN-—Has lost most of the prominence it enjoyed in the 
war of 1914-18. It still must be used for certain items. Fibre 
- flax, from which linen is made, has always. been grown by Can- 
adian farmers to some extent. Production has increased con- 
siderably in past few years, much of the flax fibre being shipped 
to Ireland now. Canada ‘has just opened its only mill for the 
spinning of fine linen yarns and a percentage of the home crop 
will be enough to keep this operating. 
* * * 
SILK—All sources of supply cut off. Japan provided most of 
it for us until hostilities began. Even “Chinese” silk was largely 
handled through Jap-held ports. There is some silk produced 


in Italy—but not for Canada. Even the censor does not know 


how much silk remains in Canadian stockpiles for military use. 
s & s 


NYLON—Canada now makes its own synthetic fibre. 


great job is to replace the silk we no longer get. 
” * ” 


RAYON—Former level of imports, largely from Britain, has 
been difficult to maintain. Canadian production has dropped 
some, struggling to hold up against problems presented by 
chemical shortages and lack of equipnient. For civiliais there 
has been a cut in available supply, due to diversion to war needs 
and replacement by rayon of such lost items as silk for civilian 


purposes. 


Textiles Look Ahead 


(Continued from page 13) 
into play many features; some in- 





part of postwar operations. 


New 
plant at Kingston is said to be more than able to meet all calls 
for military needs, but none is released for civilian use. Nylon’s 





| are still duties on U. S. 





tangible and few of which are 
controllable. They can be fore- 
seen, studied and discussed, but 
their solution depends.upon de- 
velopments which cannot be fully 
evaluated at this time. 


Demands for peacetime goods 
in the first year to 18 months 
after the, war is expected to ex- 
ceed capacity to produce. Every 
mill in Canada will be hard put 
to meet the demands made upon 
it by distributors. But once the 
peak of this demand is passed, 
competition will grow increasing- 
ly keen. This will apply not only 
as between Canadian mills, but 
from plants in the United States 
and Britain. 

In pre-war days competition 
from Lancashire and New Eng- 
land was one of the greatest 
problems with which the industry 
had to contend. Tariff protection 
was afforded, but the offering of 
American and British goods in 
the Canadian market at times 
created an acute condition for 
Canadian mills. 


Tariff Policy Uncertain 


How international trade will 
shape up after the war is any- 
one’s guess at this time. A great- 
er measure of free trade is 
strongly advocated in many 
quarters. On the other hand, it 
is hardly conceivable that indus- 
tries of national value will not be 
given some measure of protec- 
tion. But where the line will be 
drawn is something to which 
even the governments themselves 
have no answer at the moment. 

Wartime conditions and conse- 
quent scarcity of supplies bring 
a tendency to lower tariff bar- 
riers. Such has been the case in 
Canada, The last vestige of a 
tariff on cotton goods from Eng- 
land disappeared three years ago, 
possibly never to return. There 
goods, 
but as Blair Gordon, president of 
Dominion Textile Co., largest cot- 
ton operator in the Dominion, 
says: 

“It would seem that we must 
adjust ourselves to the idea that 
these too may be practically re- 
moved.” 

May Retain Controls 


Linked with tariffs are postwar 
controls. Practically all the trade 
controls and regulations brought 
into force as wartime measures 
have come from within the in- 
dustry. Some are of value and 
may be accepted as a permanent 


But for the industry, both pri- 
mary and secondary, to protect 
its position in the domestic mar- 
ket, it may be necessary to co- 
ordinate activities more closely 
than under existing regulations 
some of its members feel. 

Import competition can best be 
met through closest control of all 
phases of activities to assure the 
consumer the highest quality 
article at the lowest possible cost 





Increased laboratory equipment has 
implemented considerably our facili- 
ties for service and research. As a 
_result, because of structural fibre 
changes, many new processes have 


developed which will produce results 
closely approximating prewar pro- 





been evolved and several alternates 
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Ciba Building — 1253 McGill College Avenue — Montreal, P.O. 


DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS and AUXILIARIES 


Our chemists and technicians are 
ready to cooperate in solving your 
problems arising from peak output 
of war and civilian needs. With 
our new developments, we feel 
there are definitely solutions to 
your problems which will not 
jeopardize your standards and will 





cesses. give you the desired results. 
1922 1943 
Our Ciba Laboratory Exists to Serve You. 
some claim. 


based upon present controls and’ occupies a vital place in Canada’s 


To that end it is possible, and| regulations, modified or expand-| economy. It is determined to hold 
even probable, that Canada’s tex-|ed, and with the basic idea of| that position, and to play as ims 


tile industry will enter the post-/| protecting its own position. 


war period with an organization 


portant a part in the rehabilitae 


The Canadian textile industry! tion period as it does in wartime 


OUR FACTORY AT ST. JOHNS, QUEBEC 
Making all kinds of Bobbins - Spools - Specialties, Etc. 


Modern Factory — Latest Improved Machinery 


We are more than ever convinced that while commodious buildings are 
vital and good machines very important, yet the success of any Manufacturing 
concern depends upon the company’s personnel. 

A PERSONNEL CHARACTERIZED BY “WORTH WHILE” IDEALS IS 
BOUND TO PRODUCE A “WORTH WHILE” LINE OF GOODS. 


An Analysis of Our Personnel Will Reveal 


appreciated and appreciative. 
satisfactory and satisfied. 


impelled by the considerate attitude of our general policies. 
eager to produce articles which meet the definite approval of 


experienced inspectors. 


- able to respond to courteous executive encouragement. 
staff - - - of whom we are justly proud! 


They know what we want and strive their very utmost to give 


it to us. 


RESULTS 


AMAZING 


‘A TRULY SUPERIOR LINE OF PRODUCTION. 


If you are one of our many customers, you will ENDORSE THIS PAGE 
100% — for you are satisfied with the goods we HAVE SENT YOU. 


If you have not yet used the product of this Mill you may do so WITH 
THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE. 


A Mill where the “Golden Rule” is an experienced Fact. 


WALDEN WOOD WORKERS LIMITED 


ST. JOHNS, QUE. and MONTREAL, QUE. 


é 
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Rough Road Ahead For Ra} 


rons 
Supplies Affected by Shortages of Chétniculs avd Machines 


Chemical shortages and lack of; headway prior to the war. The| parent ‘in 1941, became progres- 
equipment caused Canadian rayon | public was accepting it readily, not| Sively worse in 1942. The labor 
production to record a small de-| only because of its lower cost in| supply has shrunk due to enlist- 
cline last year. Imports from Brit-| relation to silk but for its own| ments of male workers; imports 
ain were difficult to maintain, and | qualities. have declined, especially from 
Canada had less rayon to meet its} Then war broke out, Raw silk | Britain; machinery has become in- 
greatly expanded needs in 1942) imports. from the Far East were | creasingly difficult to get. 
than was the case in 1941. cut off. A substitute had to be| In the face of these. dilemmas 

Coming into 1943 inventories, | found and quickly. Rayon stepped | the supply of rayon filament yarn 
both in the hands of the mills ‘and | into the breach. : In doing so, de-| last year decreased by 14424%. This 
users, were lower than they had|mand jumped sharply Produc-| decrease was a consequence of a 
been for some time. No particu-/ tion over the last five years has| fall of 13% from domestic sources 
lar easing of the situation is ex-| practically doubled, but the need/ and a reduction of 22% from im- 
pected this year and all signs point | for both war and civilian purposes | port sources, according to figures 
to a dwindling supply for ¢ivilian }is still greater than the available| compiled by the Manual of the 
usage, as the demands for war pur- | supply. Textile Industry of Canada. In 
poses must first be met. Face Many Problems total there was 22.4 million lbs. or 

Rayon is the Cinderella of the} But the going is getting tougher | 3.8 million Ibs, less filament yarn 
textile family. It was making con-| for the rayon industry, Chemical | in 1942 than.in 1941, 
sistent and, at times, even rapid ‘shortages, which first became ap-| Working primarily to handle 

—— problems of civilian supply but in 
close co-ordination with require- 
ments of the armed forces, WPTB 
has appoint- 
ed .an ad- 
ministrator 
for rayons;S. 
G. Dixon, 
Montreal, 
who handles 
this job, is a 
Montreal 
lawyer, re- 
‘ gently elect- 
ed a director 
of Court- 
aulds (Can- 
ada) Ltd. 

Two types 


| F ; of filament 
actories at yarn are available on the Canadian 
| 
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raw material supply. 

These trends in yarn and staple 
fibre supply, the Manual reports, 
could normally have been expect- 
ed to be followed by similar de- 

























rayon manufactures. There was a 
small decrease in fabric output. 


yarn supply was. a progressive 
matter in 1942—the latter months 
were more severely restricted than 
the early months and it was only 
toward the end of the year that 
decreased supply, together with 
decreased producers’ inventories, 
finally forced a drop in fabric out- 
put. 

The inventory position of all 
‘rayon yarn users had reached 
practically minimum levels by the 
end of 1942, The Wartime Yarn 
Supply Committee continued its 
efforts to distribute supplies equit- 
ably in relation to quantities. avail- 
able and stocks on hand. The re- 
sult was that all rayon-using 
trades completed last year with 
about equally reduced inventories. 
The yarn shortage would have af- 
fected goods output more seriously 
if an uneven inventory position | | 
had been allowed to develop. 

Smaller Supply Anticipated 

There are a number of major 
uncertainties ahead of the rayon 
industry which make it difficult 
‘to appraise the outcome of the cur- 
Tent year. 

Maintaining Canadian produc- 
tion, in view of labor, machinery 








The Monarch Knitting Co. 
Limited 
Head Office — DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of 
Knitted Outerwear — Hosiery 
Hand Knitting Yarns 





8. G. DIXON 


DUNNVILLE, ST. THOMAS, ee ae and es — and chemical shortages, is a prob- 

year acetate yarn accounte lem of no méan magnitude. Some 

ST. CATHARINES 43% of the total supply. The! relief has been afforded by the 

| cn e of the total imported was| greater use of rayon staple fibre 
Sales Offices e : and the action of rayon weavers in 
| ff Imports Fall Away —_| simplifying their lines. But if the 
| TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG Nearly 3.5 million lbs. of fila-| available supply is to be main- 
CALGARY ' VANCOUVER ment yarn were imported in 1942. | tained, additional imports will be 


Britain supplied over 3% million 

= — lbs.; the United States the balance. 
A similar trend but to a more 
important degree was evident in 
the supply of staple fibre. While 


necessary, otherwise the supply 
for civilian consumption will be 
even lower than in 1942. 


Canadian Rayon Consumption 
Canadian Domestic Use per 


















THE 1941 was a record year—over 81 oe Thousand Yards Yards 
million Ibs. imported—the drop in’ sof) <""*'"** 3°31 sor! Lay 
a 5 1942 to 32% was severe and fur- | 190 ....... coery eS 
Em pl re Cotton Mil is ther added to the difficulties of! i93g °°''''"! s7/aop 43'883 391 
: ° ° tained in order to resume trading 
Limited Belding-Corticelli when conditions permit. 


War supplies continue tobe pro-| Despite increase in sales, net 
duced in considerable volume by | profits were somewhat lower ow- 
| Belding-Corticelli Ltd., but raw | ing to heavier provision for taxes, 
| materials are increasingly difficult | higher cost of labor and raw ma- 
to secure in sufficient quantities to | terials. Earnings on the common 
| keep the company’s mills operat-| amounted to $1.49 a share, as 
ing full time. against $2.14 the year before. 

In peace this company practi-| Dividends on the common stock 
cally controlled the market in| Were resumed in March, 1942, with 
Canada ‘for silk threads, ribbons, | Payment of 10 cents a share quar- 
braids, tapes, etc. In the fall of|terly. At the annual meeting it 
1941 all raw silk supplies were| Was stated directors have given 
commandeered by the government | Serious thought to the matter of 
| for essential war purposes, While | increased dividends, always hav- 
| silk is still being used by the com- | /"8 in mind that a substantial re- 
pany on government contracts | Serve should be accumulated for 
civilian requirements are being | the postwar period. 
met with rayon yarn. A feature of the company’s posi- 

While numérous problems have | tion is continued maintenance of 


had to be‘ overcorhe sittee the out- |" high inventory a ae 
: : | of inventories is over $1 million or 
break of war, earning power has about double the prewar average. 


Iy high level, “Net profits in the| THis should stand the company in 
fiscal year ended November last good stead ee of ene 
were the highest since 1929 and difficulties in securing new sup- 
enabled the company, in part, to pee. 
a ex v 
pay an extra dividend of $2 4) Conadign Celanese 

Ever since the outbreak of war; Canadian Celanese Ltd. will 
the company has maintained a| shortly undertake construction of 
strong inventory position, the|a $5 millions plant in Drummond- 
value of supplies at the end of last | ville, Que., for the manufacture of 
Nov€mber totalling over three | strong yarns, artificial wool, plas- 
quarters of a million dollars, or| tics and some chemicals. When in 
half as large again as in peace-| operation the new unit will em- 
time. ploy about 2,000, in addition to 

This heavy inyentory position | those already employed in exist- 
should serve the company in good | ing plants. 
stead. There is no lack of demand, No définite decision has been 
sales and output depending upon | Teached as to the type of products 
securing adequate supplies. A which will be produced in the new 
large volume of articles is being | Plant. This is a matter, it is un- 
made for war use, for which the derstood, which will be decided 

* the mills are especially equipped | !@™ely by the Department of 

Leading Hotels Choose to produce. hile oe salen rane: Munitions and Supply as the new 


sible of the over-all output is di-|Uit will be primarily for war 


a A RD ING C A Re p ETS verted to civilian consumption, | PUrPoSses, though it will form an 
: integral and important part in the 


supply for the latter is expected 


* Hese and Belting Ducks 
Numbered Ducks 
Ounce Ducks 
Durable Denims, Pantings 
Manufacturers’ Sheeting 
Yarns and Twine 


Welland Canada 








. . to ] h : company’s postwar plans. 
They know that Harding carpets fill the SPP PO ARE TT ae OP Operations of the" “eubipane’s 
demand for luxury. They know, too, that Bruck Silk ) Drummondville plant continue at 
Harding carpets answer that other import- a high level except for a short 


Sales of Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. | period last month when production 
for the first four months of the| was curtailed temporarily due to 
current fiscal year showed a rising | a scarcity of a raw material. 


ant requirement — durability. 


SE AMLESS AXMINSTER tendency and it is hoped that this} Sales in the first quarter of 

will be maintained if sufficient | 1943 were 13% above the corre- 

AND WILTON RUGS raw materials are obtainable. sponding period in 1942, with prof- 

: 3 All of the company’s mills, with its before provision for taxes 

as made in the Harding factories the exception of the spinning and | ahead of 1942 in the same propor- 

at Brantford are ideal for your Board itd orci = are ee core i aca ae 
: ' : ing at capacity. ese two depart- " 

we roar Trees he oe aan ments are being held up somewhat | Tisen sharply due to the war and 

nd y : ya due to insufficiency of materials,| products have been developed 

the pride of the Canadian textile The plant of the English sub-| whieh can be used for parachutes 

industry. '- | sidiary is not operating at present | and tapes, balloon cloth and uni- 


due to wartime conditions, but it|forms, for electrical insulation, 
is hoped that business will be re-|etc. Research work has been 


Hi A R ts i Pal G C A R » T S sumed after the war. pushed to develop new products 
E Sales of the company in the fis- | and new uses for existing products, 


tae cal year ended October 31, 1942,| both for present and postwar de- 
LIMITED . were nearly 20% greater than the ae os ‘saeeinads dale 
year before. Export business was a 
ANTFORD, ONT. reduced, as expected, due to war| Sales and production last year 


TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER conditions, However, contacts| were on a record scale, net operat- 


with established customers and|ing profit amounting to over $5 


LL _— reign markets have been main-| millions, a gain of $500,000 over 


\ 


ee THE FINANCIAL POST: 
artificial Fabrics Fabrics , ony mE ee Pan , 


creases in rayon fabrics and other |’ 


but the fact is that the decline in| 





Engravers of Securtiies 
for more than Seventy-Five Years 


BRITISH AMERICAN 
‘BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
The Old Canadian Company 


HOWARD W. PILLOW 
: Presid ; 
CHARLES G. COWAN G. HAROLD BURLAND 
Vice-Pres. & Man.-Dir. See.-Treas. 


HEAD OFFICE - OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 
511 Place d’Armes 4 4110 Montreal Trast Bidg. 


| Buy War Savings Certificates and War Savings Stamps 





s a Rienl third. The gain in woollen fabrics 
Textile Fabric Use was somewhat less, while the use 


Records Sharp Gain of rayon fabrics jumped nearly 
What the war has done to Cana- | 62% 


dian taste in textile fabrics is set Canadian — are 
out in figures compiled by the! Fae 
Canadian viientia’ in Sicily last week niki many a om wbvadiog ae Textile Secibiial From |Fabeie 1942 1941 1909 1937 
to the strength of their nylon and silk parachute equipment. Here | 1937 to 1942 consumption of cotton ——- Sissnna as as a1 as 


is one of them pictured 


during a training jump. 


textile fabrics increased by a Rayon «....-+++++ 16 78 $0 +49 





1941, Sales were stimulated by 
the disappearance of silk fabrics 
from the domestic market, which 
resulted jn new and additional 
buying for Celanese products. 


Owing to substantially higher 
provision for taxes, net profits 
were about $200,000 less than the 
year before. However, the com- 
mon dividend of $2 a share was 
coveréd by a wide margin. The 
maintenance of earnings at this 
high level is indicated by the. fact 
that last month the company de- 
cjared an extra dividend of 25c a 
share, in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend. 


With the full 100% excéss prof- 
its“tax in effect this year, Dr. 
Camille Dreyfus, president, states 
the company will not be able to 
retain net profits in excess of $1.88 
a share on the common stock. This 
is 12¢ a share under the amount 
disbursed on the common stock in 
1941 and 1942. Furthermore, in 
view of the payment last month 
of the “extra” dividend on the 
common stock, it would appear to 
be the policy of the company to 
pay out some of the earned surplus 
| accumulated since 1939, a step 
which is permissible under rulings 
of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 


Ontario Silknit 


Consolidated operating profit of 
Ontario Silknit Ltd. was substan- 
tially higher in 1942 than in the 
previous year but final net profit 
was approximately the same. Can- 
adian companies showed a large 
gain in operating profit which was 
largely absorbed by taxes. English 
and Australian subsidiaries had 
moderately lower net. Thése sub- 
sidiaries represent approximately 
35% of the total assets of the 

| company. 


Thrée dollars was paid on pre- 
ferred shares in 1942, leaving in 
arrears at Dec. 31, $29 per share. 

During 1942 working capital 
showed a gain of approximately 
$120,000. 


e * e 
Riverside Silk 

Riverside Silk Mills, Ltd., as a 
prewar manufacturer of silk, 
rayon and nylon yarns used in the 
making of underwear, hosiery, 
etc., has had to carry out substan- 
tial readjustments in output. ‘Silk 
supplies have been curtailed and 
diversion to other products and 
more direct war essentials has 
necessitated use of substitute 
yarns, 


The company’s net profit in 1942 
was $71,592, as against $74,282 in 
the previous year, a small drop in 
rélation to conditions which have 
affected all branches of the silk 
trade. Cash in hand at the close 
of 1942 was $69,624, down from 
the 1941 figure of $214,274, but the 
change was more than offset by a 


rise in government bonds to|’ 


$446,944. Merchandise and sup- 
plies were $37,545 as against 
| $66,033. 


ee 


Supersilk 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 
London, is running with only 55% 
of prewar staff and operating con- 
ditions are stated by W. S. Thomp- 
son, president, to be “serious in 
character.” However, the company 
has maintained a strong condition. 

Total production has dropped 
substantially from prewar levels, 
and merchandise is being rationed 
to customers on a quota basis and 


every effort is being made to|} 


maintain goodwill. 

Net profit in 1942 amounted to 
$69,185, as against $66,935, in the 
previous year. 





UNDERWEAR 
THE C. TURNBULL CO. LIMITED 


GALT — ONTARIO 
Established 1859 


The only Manufacturers in Canada making Full Fashioned Underwear 





ECOND IN COMMAND 


Rayon is the second most widely 
used Fibre in the World Today. 
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Producers of Rayon Yarns 
Sales Offices: Montreal — Toronto Research Laboratories: Cornwall, Ont. 
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Dyestuffs Trade Meets Dema 


Lack of Skilled Help is Acute Trial to Industr 
















“CONFIDENCE... 


YESTERDAY—TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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w ork a : oe 
\Price Reductions to Enable Retailers 


to Sell Under the Government Price Ceiling 
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eli | Besides its direct contribution to|a period when raw cotton prices|| Slips by DUNNING have earned 2 
As our parachutists drop be- | the war in the form of urgent mili- | had climbed from 113.9 to 119. : . : 
hind Sicilian defenses. or att tary and war plant production, in| Knit goods, prices also showed confidence throughout years of service 














soldiers peer at the sky back of | 
camouflaged guns on ‘the English | 
coast, they are wearing the 
khakis and olive greens, the | 
greys and chrome browns pro- | 


addition to meeting civilian de-|a deéline from 104.1 to 98.9, but 
-|mands, the textile industry has} rayon hosiery prices, raw wool 


played a leading part in the battle | and wool cloth prices remained 
on the home economic front-—the| steady and rayon products de- u 
fight against inflation. clined 1.4 points. | . ; 






vided by the Canadian dyestuffs | +} Over the year 1942 textile prices More Rigid Control ‘ | 
| gene ae Nee 2 role taken by the industry in meet-| tije industry as one of éven more aie 
e textile trade have been in the | 







ing the government price control | rigid control. Edgar G. Burton,|| — . 
plan for stabijity. The general in- | Retai] Trade Administrator of thé , 
dex of fibres, textiles and textile) wpTB has spoken plainly to the|| . al re a y 
products showed a drop from 96.7) industry. He’ has warned them 
to 92, according to reports. that ‘the inflationary’ pressure on a ik 
The drop in the index has been | the ceiling must be met and has 
almost entirely due to the rolling | indicated what new restrictions * acema er 
back of prices by mills in order | textile men may expect. . 


that goods might be retailed at| For instance, the loose pricing of . ' ‘ 
ceiling prices, “new goods,” a constant headache The Complete Line of Quality Slips 


First Voluntary Move to price controllers, will be stop: 
ped. Mark-ups too will come in —by DUNNING 
. for more attention, and standardi- 
that the first voluntary move Of! ation, simplification and elimina- 
this nature was made. Shortly 


tion of li ill be 7 
after Ottawa announced its ceiling| stressed throughout the current|| ONTARIO SILKNIT LIMITED 


on retail prices, the manufacturers | year 
comprising the primary cotton in-| J; is expected thus to effect a 590 King St. West TORONTO 












thick of the fight, but the indus- 
try itself has been working un- | 
spectacularly on the home sector. | 
In the battle of production dye- | 
stuffs men are waging incessant’ 
war to maintain output, handi- | 
capped as they are with decreased 
numbers of skilled people needed | 
to do a highly technical job. 
“The labor situation has been 
a heartbreaker to us,” said the | 
head of one large dye plant. | 
“While we have had no diffi-| 
culty in obtaining necessary | 
dyestuffs and fabrics to dye, our | 
greatest trouble has been to get | 
the right kind of help. In this, 
respect, little consideration has | 

























It was in the textiles, in fact, 
































































































ae at dustry approached the govern-| fairly firm stabilization of prices 
been shown the textile industry When war began, Canada had no dyestuffs plants, depended on foreign sources for _, |ment with a voluntary offer to re-| at present levels. 
by the authorities.” supply. Today, through careful allocation of supplies on hand and development of duce their prices in order to help Lp 
Control Supplies domestic facilities, Canadian textile makers are not handicapped for want of dyes, are "| make it possible to retailers to sell Combin 
Unlike the last war when Can- able to meet all military requirements, most civilian ones. at or under the ceiling. © i 
ada relied exclusively on Ger- WPTB, which functions as a a 


many for certain dyes, the coun- ‘3 

try is not faced with a color; Was no case reported of a mill| Dyestuff establishments are lo-| erland and loss by enemy action 
famine. This time, while Canada| 0n government work having to | cated in Ontario, Quebec and/| of cargoes from Britain. in latter 
entered the war with no dyestuft | shut down for shortage of color.| Nova Scotia only. Ontario has 17| part of 1942 did not seriously 
plants of her own, she was able | Civilian trade was only slightly | plants, employing 828 persons, | affect the Canadian situation be- 


to turn to American. British and | inconvenienced. | while Quebec with 11 and Nova/| cause importers from overseas 
? j | 


central control of prices, supplies 
and distribu- 
tion forcivil- <@ 
ians, has act- / .. 
ed in the tex: / 


“Windsor Wear” - | “Evangeline” 
for Men ( for Women 


UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


With adequate 
and materials at i 
gest headache fo: 
woo! textile indus 





















i r shortage. 

Swiss producers for large quanti-| The year 1941 was a difficult one | Scotia with one, together gave|had planned months ahead for oe Fe: ‘milit 
ties of the colors needed. ‘owing to shortages of some dye-| Work to 759. Sixty-nine per cent/| 1942 supplies to replace stocks de- early ..deva continue to be me 

Production in Canada of dyed | stuffs. Certain buyers feared a re-| Of the capital is invested in On-| pleted from heavy buying in 1941.) 4 pai. Federal Governm 
woollen military cloths increased| currence of the 1914-18 color | tario plants which absorb 52% of} ~ Stocks of colors for civilian use E natin tow.thie: © the industry’s spe 
izom 597,000 yds. in 1939 to 9| famine and they set about buying | the total number of employees in| were adequate at the end of 1942,! textile and is tending to brin; 
million yds. in 1940, with civilian | in large quantity—such overstock | the dyestuff industry. with enough khakis, olives, greys, | , lothing situation in civil 
cloth output remaining constant! caused certain temporary short-| Between 1940 and 1941 value of| browns, blacks and yellows for| trades, W P Financial Post is 
at 16 million yds. | ages. | work performed increased 48%} the military. T B has se- ther this danger 





Dyed cotton goods showed an In 1942 there was a decline in| or $2.4 millions. An increase of} At the beginning of 1943 U.S.' cured F. B. 
increase in 1940 to 463,526 bales| demand for dyestuffs because of|377 persons employed was reg-| restricted consumption of civilian | Walls, a man 
as compared with 340,000 bales in| higher than normal consumption | istered during this. period plus| dyestuffs on a quarterly basis to| who has 


1939. in 1941, As firms went more into | $540,752 in the amount of salaries | 15% ‘of total 1941 consumption.| spent most of 


Manufacture of military tex-| military production, buyers of | and wages. Capital invested was| But as civilian textile production | his life in the merchandising field 
tiles called for tons of dyestuffs F | 


color for civilian purposes lived | $1.2 million higher. in Canada was less than 60% of! and prior to his appointment with 
not normally stocked and these off their new inventories rather} Of the gross value of work per- | the 1941 figure, no alarm was felt. 
had to be secured from Britain, | than taking replacements. formed in 1941 — $7 millions —| Wartime shortages of both 
who herself was consuming the! In 1941 29 establishments were | 52% was represented by the dye- natural - and’ synthetic’ fibres 
output of her dye plants in ever- | engaged primarily in dyeing and| ing and_finishing of .textile fab-| necessitated use of substitute 
increasing quantities, and from) finishing textile goods, exclusive | rics. Dyeing and finishing of| fabrics such as mixtures of wool 
the U. S. who also had to expand /| of plants with their own dye de- | yarns amounted to $2.5 millions,! and cotton, wool and viscose, ace- 
her plants to assist Canada. partments. Capital invested in/ or 35%, while printing and paint-| tate and’ viscose, etc. Moreover, 

Advisory Committee Formed (the 29 amounted to $6 million. ing of fabric and all other work/| technical’ difficulties were en- 


To obviate likelihood of a|There were 1,587 persons em-| totalled $926,109. countered by the industry in con- 


breakdown in continuity of the| ployed, deriving a total of $1.9 i i : i ‘ 
| Ployed, a : Of the total employee roll, nection with production of : fast 
supply of dyestuffs, a Dyestuffs | millions in salaries and wageS.| is male. vom _ shades on mixed fabrics. This 


Advisory Committee was formed| Gross value of work performed ] Fi i 
; , : : : ed to rumors being broadcast 
in 1940. Co-operation of suppliers | amounted to $7 millions, and the | Decreased supplies from Switz- that colors are not as fast as pre- 


and consumers kept the situation | value added by work totalled $3.6 war, Actually, though, the same 
under review. As a result there | millions, color fastness can be achieved 


$$ as with prewar.materials. 
How Textile Wages Rank 


Most of the: firms contacted by 
(Compiled from Dominion Bureau of Statistics Data) 


by formation of t 
Textile Requiren 
remains to be s 
the Committee is 





F. B. WALLS 











































WPTB was general manager of T. 
Eaton Co. Ltd. of Montreal. 

It has been in cotton too that the 
price decline of the general index 
is most pronounced. Cotton fabric 
prices on the index slipped from 
96.1 to 82.5 last year, and this over 


NOVA SCOTIA TEXTILES Limited 


Underwear Manufacturers 
WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA 











































































This is the Home of 


CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED 
at Drummondbille, P. Q. 


The Financial Post reported labor 
shortages of varying degrees. . It 
was felt that.a general decrease 








s Employee Weekly ae eee over the past six months would 
Poeee? uae ee be noted in production and. the 
Automobiles and parts ............... $40.69 $38.56 $31.49 | number of men employed. Any 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing ...... 37.82 35.75 33.88 | shortage of specialty colors — 
= pan eae products ....... i heiewess 3581 34.04 31.15 | coming from Germany — affect 
ransportation .............2. Sechibis<> 35.70 34.49 32.82 | iwili 
Electric light and power .............. 35.53 34.49 32.35 | civivan ee re only, . The 
ag 3s <0 andseen cen pbeeskbes > 35.46 34.83 33.06 | number of shades have been cut. 
Non-ferrous metals ....:.............. 33.74 32.00 30.36 | Only five are permitted for men’s 
Pulp and paper products .............. 31.33 31.10 30.55 | hosiery and 37 for yarns for 
Construction and maintenance ........ 30.10 25.73 23.65 | ee Sheed men’s and ca outer 
Ceraletle ono ivi cscccce canes Seeiecinn 29.59 27.85 27:30 | 
SN cae ¥ik Me aLcnndeoneiccasiec can 21.49 21.00 19.36 | shatereds 
PENONS ©. n.6. sks <asoens peebataeee sad . 19.97 16.25 15.36 
PE 22a, os Ptah webent et pehssacned 17.48 16.25 15.36 


——|_ RayonUse Near Doubled 


Imports Exports 
Canadian into from Can. Con- Per Capita 
Year Production Canada Canada sumption sumption 





From raw mc 
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(In thousands of yards) —+—_____. yards . . 
AONE oasis ress 40,666 6,696 500" 46,863 rey Enitting Mills 
ae Gichiis sadn sas ass site 52,443 472 co-ordinates 
(1939 cesses. 50,109 8,999 2.070 aes a of producing 
: $1900... sss. 58,909 6,490 2,590 62,809 5.50 . | of manpower 
if °1941 ......... 83,151 11,313 3,798 90.671 186 

ige | *1942 ......... 77,552 13,083 2,638 87997 . 1.56 in WAR as in PEACE 

: *Estimated by Silk Association of Canada. : aa MAKERS C€ 

, : eer snneeesntssenguteesin weiienmeesies 7 
at | é6 : 

: i , Cotton Output War Stimulates , UNDERWEA 
es * ! 
ey “1% Over 1939 | Use of Hosiery : Clanesée SERVES aller 
a : SPS ear 
. * the frst five months of 1943 oper. | More Canadian women may be en, and 
ve Serv Ing Canada Ss ‘ated at between 10% and 114% | wearing “liquid stockings” that , gaa 
& 2 Pande taad year’s record figure come out of a bottle, but hosiery ; The “CELANESE”* Job is 

+ H h Id | judged by. the number of army manufacturers can prove statis- HOSIERY 
ouse O S | opened. eae rec they = Pe | FIRST to satisfy the NAVY, ARMY and Men's sock 
Cotton Consumption in Canada many pairs of “full- ‘ ° 
‘Vrusted and familiar wherever cottons ve aes oo" 1943 | fa8hioned” as they ever did. AIR FORCE requirements, and ; fashioned a 
are used, the white rabbit trade mark pee aS eee ai'o2¢ 30.291 ti an “On tate eee: : ings, Childre 
. i) 24.736 © 47.87 § ion . i y 
Dees. represents more than just | Apr peeaneness ze si ser ee ails: arity st dia tear Pk : THEN to do the utmost to satisfy the Aintawe 
I sisnds for a great organization of duly SIL Baees Mang a mie Saat) < t be exact, from great Canadian civilian demand... , asa | 
-400 skilled workers, for an industry peer weer ets? ee ; oreeee f ; i : 
that has marched steadily forward for Oct, Wiepeostes4 unr aiaoo 71125;| COmpared with pre-war von re Z ah apsbernpbesmamags shirts, etc. 
over 30 years, for an adherence to Cbg eed sia) saat pivert Canadian women are wesring the man behind the gun... d “hild 
quality workmanship before all other . Paes ff een eee ee stockings now —)the an-. — 
considerations. | 5 mos, total .; 109,639 218,639 195,301 nual average from 1935 to 1939' 
Wabasso’s white rabbit trade mark is [oe ne being SS naire, fz ° BATHING 
the symbol fone of Canada's ou ie Ww . Buy Victory Bonds and War Savings Stamps Sin wi 
e e 4/ iB 
Manufacturers of xt € mp oyees and Payrolls socm@dcsa YARNS 
Sheets Sheetings Printed Cottons ‘(Dominion Bureau of Statistics Dats) , ' Cotton. 
Slips Pillow Cottons Broadcloths tert Tet mene Payrolis— worst = 
and a wide range of unbleached cloths f. 1 . » t) May 1, May 1, Sept-1, >» e 
ranas of unbleached cloths for sa Tae ae a CANADIAN CELANESE LEMITED. , 
Thread, yarn ang cloth.. 50, 53,873 ° , 
The WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, | Cotton yarn andleloth... 94551 METbL> Meat’ eee Ooo eee ae aera oa , MONTREAL, QUEBEC , Y 
LIMI Woollen yarn and cloth.. 12,135 12,690 11,791 274 «279s 2a 
TED Artie sl. and silk goods 10,332 10,965 11,163 237 239. 328 5 # Reg. Can. Pat. Of. 
. ‘ r vee 
THREE RIVERS, ‘QUE. Garments oe ee Ee IO 
urnishings ...... cooce GL BUM 172 | 51 : 
natetninaaataieiiitaat saps deaminase ne a ne woe d OFF 
All textile products ..... 141,779 148,135 145,496 3,046 3,110 2,819 
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Woollens in Canad in Canoda ae cae aw ale eet 


Labor Lack Slows’ 
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) MORROW ee 
see Charge That Needs of Wool Industry Are Overlooked 


only wool graded according to 
Canadian standards laid down by 
the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture. 
The Wool Board’s main objec- 
tive on the “home front” is the 
maintenance and protection of raw 
material suppTies and, if necessary, 
even the finished goods required 
for civilian use.. To achieve this 
end it has followed two courses. 
|} The first was to appeal to all sheep 
-| owners to increase the size of their 
flocks wherever possible, and to : ; 
use good fleeced rams that more 
of the wool required in this coun-| © ; _ ONYX is.on guard over our valuable and a wat implements of today. We 


ady 
ker 













try may be produced here. (75% _., cai’t say just we'll tell you more about that when the war is over. But you can 
3a 15% ok Catiads’s wool iquite- ulaeoth oe be Fen ebony are cooperating with all agencies with our products to speed the 
It ments comes chiefly from Aus- Bat eh eS wings of victory for the United Nations and to-defeat theenemy. === 
y Slips tralia and New Zealand.) The sec- f Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile, Leather and Paper Industries. 
ond has been importation of types 
ot wool best suited to Canadian] ONYX OIL _& CHEMICAL CO., LIMITED 
needs. 
a Sibeied Yo cathe ies HEAD OFFICE: DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL 
M ITED is still the raepooaibility’ of Maks / PLANT: ST. JOHNS, QUE. TORONT ° OFFICE: ROYAL BANK BLDG. 


bourne Merchandising Ltd., an- 




































































TORONTO other Crown company, established | — — os : ; 
in 1940, creased domestic market, develop-| and worsteds. ing war years has been sharply re-| they will provide employment for 
Canadian Wool Board Ltd., of 4 by the war. Europe has,| Close to 700,000 men and women|duced and whose replacement thousands of men and women fol- 
which David C. Dick, wool ad-|*¢™porarily at least, lost its mar- | now in uniform represent a poten- | needs will be acute. lowing demobilization and shut- 
ministrator for WPTB, is head, be- | *¢t for manufactured wool textiles | tial civilian clothing market when| Here will be opportunity for the} ting down of war industries and 
Combing, a mojor stop in preparing tea Ps spinning into aisha’ yarn. More thor- sides hand- and Canada may find it more| the war ends. Added to this is the | woollen goods industry, as well as/ thus should play a large part in 
oughly than the human hand could ever do it, the mechanical comb sweeps the wool ling the en- profitable to manufacture than to/| entire civilian population of Can-|for allied textile trades. In sup-| the reconstruction period in post- 


fibres end to end, removes those shorter than desired length. 


With adequate plant, equipment | lems involving supply of textiles 
and materials at its disposal, big- |for military, industrial and civilian 
gest headache for the Canadian | use. 
wool textile industry right now is| So far as quantity and quality of 
labor shortage. available labor is concerned, in 

Although military quotas will| many woollen mills the situation 
continue to-be met, failure of the| is said to be unsatisfactory. Turn- 
Federal Government to recognize | over has been very high, in conse- 
the industry’s special labor needs} quence of which mills are handi- 
is tending to bring about a critical| capped ‘by much unskilled help 
situation in civilian supply, The| and production has suffered ac- 
Financial Post is informed. Whe-| cordingly. 
ther this danger may be averted} In this respect the Canadian 
by formation of the new National! woollen industry finds itself in 
Textile Requirements Committee | much the same position regarding 
remains to be seen, Purpose of|labor as was the United States 
the Committee is to handle prob-' primary textile industry until the 


tire  Cana- import the bulk of her woollens' ada whose wool consumption dur-'plying these domestic markets' war Canada. 


U. S. Manpower Commission gave | dian wool 
essential classification to almost | Production of 
all of its occupations. Today, by | !942; has also 
a Manpower Commission order, | been instru- 
U. S. textile workers may not | Mental in se- 
move to other occupations without | “Ung and 
permission. distributing 

Until a year ago the woollen | Supplement - 
problem in Canada was largely one | 2*Y @w ma- 
of material supply and need for | teTials, such 
conservation-brought about a na- | 4cotton and 
tionwide program to stimulate} T@yon. In 
wool production at home. The ex- | ‘hese opera- 
tent to which this program has|tions, the . 
succeeded is seen in the latest| Board reports, usual trade chan- 
available DBS figures on wool pro-| nels have been used whenever 
duction. ‘These show a substan- | Practicable. Efforts have also 
tial increase in 1942 over the prev- | been directed to wider use of Cana- 
ious year’s output, dian shorn and pulled wools by 


Total production for 1942 was the Canadian mill trade, 
17.6 million Ibs. Production of| Since February of this year wool 
shorn wool was 12.9 million Ibs.,| importation into Canada has been 
an increase of 1.2 million lbs. over | Controlled by permit. The reason, 
the 1941 clip. Increase in total of | 45 set out in order-in-council P C. 
sheep shorn, together with a minor | 691: “because of reduced supplies 
increase in average’ yield per available, it is essential that wool 
fleece, was responsible for the in- | ¥@™ns and fabrics possessing maxi- 
creased output. Greater slaugh-|™um durability and utility be im- 
terings of sheep and lambs brought | Ported into Canada; and in order 
about a minor increase in produc- | 0 buy such wool yarns and fabrics 
tion of pulled wool. ‘(For reasons | t0 the best advantage and to facili- 
of security wool export and import | t@te their distribution in Canada.” 
figures for 1942 are not available} To assure that 1943 wvol produc- 
for publication. ) tion will be maintained and in- 

The entire 1942 clip was pur- | cTeased, a bonus of 4% per pound 
chased by the Dominion Govern- | Will this year be paid on all indi- 
ment through Canadian Wool| Vidual clips carefully prepared for 
Board Ltd., a Crown company es- market at time of shearing. Pay- 
tablished in March, 1942, This|™ent of this premium is to be 


eline”’ 
nen 





























































































An Integral Part 


of 
Canada's Textile Industry 





D. C. DICK 





For nearly sixty years, Canadian Cottons Limited has played an integral 
part in Canada's textile industry. It operates seven mills — three in New 
Brunswick and four in Ontario. \ 





Dominion Fabrics 


. LIMITED 
=. % 


Employing 3,500 workers its annual payroll, its purchases of supplies and 
equipment, its contribution in freight and in taxes, are an important factor 
in community and national stability. 


Manufacturers of 


TOWELS 
FACE CLOTHS 
BED SPREADS 


Evidencing the company's facilities to serve, with the outbreak of war it was 
able to meet swift demands for products made difficult to obtain from 


TAPESTRIES body now controls the entire Cana- | ©Wally shared by Dominion and 
“ dian wool production, sets prices | Provincial governments. Sorei 
for graded wool each season, and| Postwar prospects for the Cana- oreign sources. 
oe may do everything necessary to| dian‘ wool textile industry depend 


assure conservation of wool in| to a large extent on ability of the 


Canada and to regulate its alloca-/ industry to retain its greatly in- Today's civilian requirements have been well maintained and are being 


DUNNVILLE - ONTARIO - WELLAND 





met as fully as possible after first call from government orders for war 
necessities. 








Dominion Woollens  |Paton Mfg. 


Dominion Woollens & Worsteds| . Though no report is made pub- 
in-1942 had the most, active year | lic, it is understood both produc- 
in its history. Company facilities | tion and profits of Paton Mfg. Co. 
were taxed to, capacity to meet | Ltd. last year continued at a high 
urgent: government demands for level. This is reflected in the divi- 
war production. Dollar value’ of | dend-record of the company. After 
unfilled orders is currently about |@ lapse of several years dividend 
two thirds for the armed services | Payments were resumed in 1938 at 
and one third for civilian ‘needs. | the rate of 50 cents a share, By 
According to H. Barrett, president, 1941 distribution had been in- 
this ratio is likely to continue un- | creased to $2 and last year to $3.50 
til the end of this year. a share. For the first half of the 

current year the company paid $2 
a share. 

This firm is one of the oldest 
woollen organizations in Canada, 
having been incorporated the year 





Experienced company personnel and the most modern and complete mill 


IN I E; G rR ATE: D equipment combine to produce products of highest quality and economy. 
From raw material to finished product, each Division of York 
Knitting Mills Limited plays its special part. One executive staff 
co-ordinates all activities to conform to the war-time necessity 
of producing maximum volume efficiently with a very minimum 
of manpower consumed. 


Manufacturers of a 






Awning Fabrics Napped Interlinings 

Bedford Cords and Whipcords Napped Sheetings & Silence Cloths. . 

Blankets (Cotton, Cotton & Wool) = Dress Fabrics © 

Cotton Tweeds and Pantings Rayon & Spun Rayon Dress Fabrics 

Cottonades Rayon Linings ieorcce ae , 
Covert Cloths Rayon Taffetas & Satins - > ; 


At present the company is 
understaffed and production ap- 
pears to be declining. The firm’s 
plants are at Hespeler, Peter- 
borough and Orillia, Ont. Output 


MAKERS OF .... OPERATING DIVISIONS 


UNDERWEAR WOODSTOCK: - 
All types of knitted under- Harvey Woods Underwear 


a : after Confederation, In 1933 con- . eae 
weor and tingelie foCguie: Hosiers connie, - ween and worsted |tro1 passed to interests closely as- Denims Shirtings, Chambrays and Suitings 
women, and children one Be : sociated with the Dominion Tex- Doeskin and Suede Tickings 

es : Teccene Aedes eouains Com sane cek te = Flannelettes, Flannels . Yarns of all Descriptions 
HOSIERY Harvey Woods Hosiery | | previous year. Stanfield’s 
Men's socks, Women's full | Woods Underwear _| Operations at the Truro plant of BRANDED LINES 
fashioned and circular stock- | HAMILTON: Can. Co-op. Wool Stanfield’s Ltd., wool and rayon 


(Registered) 
“ACA" Ticking "Kingswade" Fabrics 


Zimmerknit ; : underwear manufacturers, con- 
ee . eee tinue at a high rate of capacity. 
operative Wool Growers » *\mhe company is engaged on war 


ings, Children's hose. 





OUTERWEAR, 3 omer reducers in Canada,| contracts for the Army and Air “Kingcot" Denim "Nepah'win" Blankets (Indian) 
BRAND NAMES ee ’| Force, but the larger part of its rie = 0 1. Wool 
Sweaters, pullovers, polo abn were at a high pitch in 1942, Total) |. tout is for civilian consumption. Kingcot" Blankets (flannelette) Woolcot" Blankets (Part Wool) 
Pp ‘oo “HARVEY-WOODS" volume approached 6 million Ib P 
shirts etc. for men, women PP se phe asi ie . ‘| Export trade has been restricted. 
' , QUICKEES Some 22,000 individual clips were Normally the company does a fair 
and children. “P.D.O.'S" Neate phe A nga 6223 volume of business with South 
“TWIN-LINE" from . Africa. While the demand exists, 
BAT ; e _ from the West. it is difficul ohisiiin 
Fo Ne 70 , onaaaions ; The 1942 clip was found to be sane salt Sa there ts cc. 
rmen, women and children. : NIT in generally good condition. Prices | provement in this regard, overseas | 
“FINE HOSIERY" innin limited 
pe tli hes ped eonkny ghtamlyeree CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED 
YARNS “YORKNIT" the season that the Canadian) Decline in export business has VEN 


“LANCASTER” 
"SENSATION" 


Government, through a Crown! been more than offset by the gain 
company, would be the ultimate|in domestic sales. Owing to its 
buyer ofall wool strong position in the trade, the 

Canadian Co-cn, Sale erent company has a long record of re- 
new one-story plant at Weston,|markably steady earnings. They 
Ont. In 1942 all warehouses work-| have varied but little for some 
at capacity, and an extra six| years, ranging around $13 a share. 
were open during the summer) Financially the company occupies 


Cotton, woollen, mixtures, 
Worsteds, 


YORK KNITTING MILLS 





_Completely batted Mills at Marysville, Milltown, Saint John, New Brunswick; 
Cornwall (Three Mills) and Hamilton, Ontario 


HEAD OFFICE: 760 Victoria Square, MONTREAL, QUE. Ifill 







He eT LIMITED "Provincial matory = Gettvard’ asuoll lai tte maatieting et this ashen SALES OFFICES: Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
a ad Office 70 Crawford $t., Terente| ations and sheep breeders’ groups| and call loans exceeded the total 


across Canada hold 1,920 shares in| of current liabilities and funded 
the company, debt. 


‘ 
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~ in the Laurent 


¢ 
je 


ntfor ? Nil 187,191 \ 204,868 | ‘ : 4 158,419 2,184,133 

ooh a Cordage Nil 234,460 \ 213,136 8. 165,659 1,967,272 
Nil 151,491 - 227,343 : i 178,171 _ 1,733,403. 
Nil - 8,890 ; k 141,046 * 1,576,789 


Brock Sik Mille os cccsweendeas , 1942 385,300 1,234,885 232,875 *288,818 ae doce oe ame x —s 
“In Fe 1941 392,900 1,064,214 226378 ~ *164.658 pene "896, 

feed; $220,229 in Il ere SN 408,500 511,710 97,610 *35,156 58,309 . asec ae $8,309 659.475 

: 1939 410,500 382,171 47,005 *7,453' > (29,850 cee eae 29,850 666,061 


a A 7 
Canadian Celanese csccresrrec.-.--eweiserzepre 1942 Nil - 5,165,409 508,249 *2,710,000 1,747,320 16.25 : 200 289,111 5,602,783 
“income tax. wre are aes Nil 4,536,395 484.639 *1;800,00 1.975.439 18.53 2.00 572,221 4.915,906 
1940 Nil 2,869,820. 434.933  *765, 1,463,829 13.41 1,90 30,652 4,474,531 real; 
1939 Nil 3,082,879 419,956 *445,000 1,998,995 18.77 2.85 304,429 :, 5,086,007 London, Eng.; A. Schwartz, New York. 


Caldwell Linen Mills 1942 Nil * $346,893 $7,641 222,000 87,252 3.82 1.12 Nil* 366,115 H. H. Caldwell, pres. and gen. mgr.: D. R. 
eeeeeeeeeseseseteeseseene : : ’ : ¥ . 2 ©..Y. Ellis, sec.-treas 
Net earnings. *Initial of 25 cents paid Feb. 1, 1943, 1941 Nil $347,592 26,969 213,300 107,323 715 (1.62 Nil 272,454: Treatuete Out; 6G. Dison, SMoniveni: W. ’ 
ret ee 1940 Nil +128,967 18.707 35,300 74,960 500 O81 Nil 62.960 Bo, Torente. ae een oP. Beate, 
1939 Nil $191,322 12,508 35,698 143,116 954 2.51 Nil 131,116 


Canadian Converters .....:..........-. Nil 293,494 16,437 186,620 52,912 ce 3.05 2.00 18,242 751,406 33 15 17% 

*Years ended Apr. 30. Nil _ 236,371 16,097 103,211 69,508 4.01 2.00 34,838 609.245 19 15 
Nil 123,160 14,925 "35,171 56,847 3.28 2.00 22,177 + 631,341 19% 14 
Nil 107,888 12,568 18,500 62,234 _ 3,59 . 


J. M. Mackie, pres.; T. R. Rennie, vice-pres. & zen, 
mgr..; T. M. Barrington, sec.-treas.: J. N. Laing, 
o R. C. McMichael, Robert Cherrie, Montreal; W. 8. 
ee Kerr, Toronto. 


62,234 613,810 18 4 os 


Cenadian Cottons ....... ee sae cd cea Nil 3,017,702 302,821 1,960,547 ' $46,023 dene 16.35 12.72 4.00+2.00 182,657 7,420,439 108% 98 103% &.C. Fox, chm., Toronto; R. G. Tolmie, pres. & man, 
*Years Ended Mar. 31. 


1942° Nil 3,409,024 606,414 2,100,000 503,656 ie 17.77 1430 4.004200 225476 . 7,070,014 106% 90 .,  ‘ fir: W. J. Morice. vice-pres.: W. V. Boyd, gen, 
_-1941* Nil 2,470,928 579,288 1,226,703 551,811 Seed 15.07 12.23 4.00+2.00 169,191 6,865,289 6 ie wee eS Sees, 5. E 
1940° Nil 1,769,713 800,000 268,652 585,332 ea 16.00 13.48 4.004+-2.00 203,212 6,484,683 105 «63 


Celtic Knitting oo sceeeceeereie ees ; 1942 Nil 34,861 15,371 *6,249 9,066 Nil 9,066 106,963 1% 1% 1%  &. P. Gordon, pres: A.'C. Howatson, vice-pres. & 
*Income tax. ‘ 1941 Nil 34,906 22,528 *1,347 6,840 Nil 6,840 96,967 2 1% oe WK. Nellew Men sc.-treas; W. F. Grew, 
1940 Nil 40,699 21,294 *3,608 12,361 : Nil 12,361 84,772 2% 1%. po ae 
1939 Nil 28,053 19,401 285; 6,126 Nil 6,126 66,904 3 1% 


LL LLLLLLLL Ly, 


Cosmos Imperial Mills .......... : 304,000 *628,427 202,664 173,419 207,039 pee ache Tee 1.20+.15 72,089 1,479,888 3 11 2% W. S. Burrill, pres. & gen. mar.: A. V. Young, vices 
After debenture interest. 342,000 861,853 187,983 351,600 230,233 cere BI. cee 280 1204.15 95,233 1,344,350 ee oe oumnaniene, ‘New Yorks Goi Alen aaa 
*789,926 164.217 340,500 210.345 eens TO esa ARO ee Se 74.253 1,103,197 31% 19% =. NS.; H. R. Tudhope, Toronto. ®™ Yarmouth, 
419,529 98,672 53,024 214,841 deed: alee Santee: 1.05 84,000 1,106,935 3% «16% . 
- - nN nnn . . 


. . ° ¢ , 
Smee “FOUR cairis< 6 sos cae o¥s ven bee : 200, 11,790,504 2,200,000 +7,700,000 1,636,885 26.44 $84.35 45.56 5.00 151,043 13,806,741 82% 66 #77%  G. Blair Gordon, pres. and 
"Years ended Mar. 31. 


Income tax. 11,907,239 2,084,431 +8,000,000 1,546,624 66.64 79.70 5.23 5.00 60,782 12,463,523 r—_e "ee a aes jail 
*Before contingency reserve $120,981. 300; 8,498,710 2,000,000 +4,192,456 2,034,146 43.05 10482 7.03 5.00 548,304 10,328,218 9% 0 ., liams-Taylor, Nassau, ‘B.W.1 
5,091,512 1,748,704 +831,899 2,214,070 19.17 11409 —-7.70 5.00 728,228 9,509,047 90% 55 


Oe 


°° , a \ 

Dominion Woollens & Worsteds cae 1,491,462 250,000 *952,000 163,110 20.26 2.57 0.58 Nil 125,004 1,318,862 - % 8 J. W. Hobbs, chm. of board: Henry Barrett, pres. & 

“Income tax. 747,839 196,500 215,000 219,344 8.22 345 0.96 Nil 181,238 1,112,628 1% ee man. dir; J. A. Gairdner. vice-pres., Toronto; G. D. 
901,321 242,591 315,000 229.798 9.72 3.62 1.03 Nil 191,692 929,823 3% Wy ; ; CM. Heddle. Oakville, Ont.; F. C. 


ee 


etc 510,249 71,025 268,000 katie 3.02 j 52,990 830,714 H. Quarmby, pres., Guelph: C. G. Cockshutt, Brant 
1941 , 307,597 87014. 152,000 ‘nals 6 i Toronto. 


oe Cockburn, sec.-treas.; H. B. B . . 
433,084 160,000 40,000 113,935 3.42 1.79 0.25 113,935 648,327 ae. an 2 meres 


Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills 


1.55 ; 1,638 772,073 ; ford; J. S. 
1940 | “ 274,718 32,968 155,000 1735 (1.55 1 19.250 751,598 
i 1939 witha 171,140 . 44,084 23,000 dees 2081 2.04 36,556 736,625 
atta Me a ert 2 oN ee ore ne ae ae Oa alana INR ce a ee 
Hamifion- Colton 2, sce suennanticcnsbcetsoninine’ 162. ; 576,712 248,836 95,000 143,308 813 5.40 63,955 1,361,138 A. V. ‘Young,’ pres, 
et ee > 801,434 214,457 359,500 135,751 7.50 4,96 63,176 1,142,380 Fen een eens. 
1940 807,218 247,458 329,500 137,948 754 5.05 64,585 996,171 heen: Geneaan 
1939 328,432 111,314 26,450 100,145 542 3.16 ? 63,175 821,260 


ey 


Harding Carpets ........ ‘ ‘ i *230,190 22,981 98,000 06,064 rer ie pe em a a te 
*After all expenses. *314,647 24.214 185,000 94.099 0.54 .20+.10 41, y ‘s McLa : i 
°979.535 48.524 97.000 56,345 0.32 20-+.10 4,289 481,041 4% 2% .. Mater C. Mc Hardings nt Narang, St. 
* 185,627 57,950 23,000 104,677 0.61 0.20 70,174 468,158 4% 2% .. *On active service with the Canadian Army, 
K——LKL tsetse SSS ene? 
Mercury Mills o © © lope © fel» else ole,e +.0;8 0.6;0 visieie & 1942 861,000 567,990 169,560 177,968 56,061 eer 0.70 Nil 56,061 1,006,968 8% 2 s 
1941 - - 891,000 452,203 165,547 100,000 65,624 iste 0.82 ‘ Nil 65,624 890,605 % 4s 


1940 921,000 419,144 157,313 104,000 61,429 4.95 sect 0.77 Nil 61,429 _ 761,792 12% 5 G A Do Dole, Galt F.T. 
1939 801,000 287,848 86,317 27,956 35,455 eoee = 0.44 Nil 35,455 621,902 


ckson, R. R. Corson, 


J. S. Dickson, pres.; E. A. Mott, vice- 
Banks, gen. mgr.; C. G. 


Monarch Knittin Nil 327,535 50,000 151,054 126,481 '. 16.92 5.83 Nil . 73,981 1,008,768 J. A. Burns, pres.; F. R. Lalor, Dunnville. Ont.: F. J, 
*Deficit. ’ -. (Nil 182,283 35,000 75,000 72,288 9.64 1.55 Nil 19,783 899,270 Coombs, viee-pres.; F. C. Deacon, G. C. Biddle, To 
Nil 188,875 35,000 107,000 46,875 625 *0.44 _Nil *5,625 846,081 
Nil 166,406 35,000 30,158 93,066 12.41 3.18 Nil 93,066 833,141 


LL LC ALT LL LO CCL tLe 


Montreal Cottons § 344,067 2,679,335 500,000 * 1,627,000 437,339 123.45 14.58 7:58 4.00 107,339 3,237,759 G. B. Gordon. pres.; William C. 
“Income tax. 346,988 2.469.106 500,000 * 1,290,000 514,743 108.35 17.16 10.16 4.00 184,743 . 2,806,445 Sonar fata: ee, en. 
368,888 1,340,582 400,000. *533,000 344,383 48.36 11.48 4.48 400 14,383 2,384,580 Sek enundean, Robertson, 
; 1939 - 377,648 1,247,700 400,000 *164,000 522,473 42.52 17.42 10.42 2.00 252,473 2,264,701 
Oe, 
Ontario Silknit .......2cemmazaresnipienisnt: svanermes, 1942 Nil 618,705 143,595 264,565 120,947 - 12.20 0.90 Nil 68,613 1,128,777 M. H. Epstein, pres.; W. B. Milner, vice-pres.: H. B. 
1941 ' Nil 521,319 135,475 158,335 129,269 11.95 . 0.89 Nil 90,708 1,003,840 Coctee Bostath, Coes E.G. MeMilian, Toronto; 
1940 Nil 478,968 148,321 114,339 113,620 10.57 0.72 Nil 91,287 876,816 Sydney, Australia. 
1939 Nil 338,290 110,446 34,625 73,162 5.77 Nil Nil 73,162 799,293 
CS ————LLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LL LL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL CC LCL CC TTT tttttttttttttttttasaamamaa, 


GF EVERY | 
Penmans 


a SR RES ase 


« : 
* ie eee 5) 


mere aes ea oP 
poe we eee ee Pet es aes Se 
— 


_——— es 


aati nos 


~~ 


1941 
1940 
1939 


“2.9.9 69 © 09,0 OR Olele site eis.e eisie © © © 4 .0le 1942 1,568,000 


1,579,500 


1,674,500 


1,706,500 


1,548,170 
1,315,078 
1,205,073 

797,802 


225,000 
225,000 
200,000 
200,000 


805,000 
590,000 
500,000 
125,000 


’ 374,841 
347,582 
357,328 
328,207 


14.67 
11.42 
10.20 

5.80 


34.87 
32.33 
33.24 
30.53 


4.81 
4.39 
4.54 
4.09 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


116,787 
89,528 
99,274 
70,153 


2,983,298 
2,776,795 
2,627,679 
2,556,300 


- Lundy, vice-pres. and gen. 
.-treas.; J. N H. B. 


i, J. P. Black, G. W. Grier, GB. fordon, DOMINION E 
es 3 at 


ne ee nen en ee ee nee ee aa ea nee eeeerernelrese een ania anal aeanAtaNIaS on uniaiSinsetieakiemnesnees aa ie ietiietslgasieieianelieesdiantisesneasineasnioa 
Regent Knitting Mills Kern 375,000 781,394 127,618 $178,408 112,305 19.53 702 - 138 0.75 37,948 1,138,154 C. G. de Tonnancour, pres. & man. dir.: Jean Rollané, 
*Afier providing inventory reserve of $110,000. 1941 “400,000 603,359 442,259 $38,047 54,487 6.77 3.41 0.44 0.25 12,635 1,004,565 vice-pres.; J. V, Desaulniers. G. G. Ryan, J. E. Sav- 
tIncome tax. _ 1980 450,000 *636,958 137,637 +63,349 115,542 11.49 7.22 ard 


1.38 0.25 73,600 982,040 » H. J. Ross. de Gaspé Beaubien, Montreal; H. 
1939 475,000 420,728 79,906 110,324 43,597 4.19 2.72 0.28 ‘a 43,597 "841,308 roa edt seme 


Nil 71,592 71,502 _(A) 2.38 (B) 0.58 2.00 (A) 1,592 530,936 
Nil *74,282 74,282 248 © 0.71 2.00 14,282 513,565 
Nil *53,484 : 53,484 1.70 0.33 2.00 $16,516 433,521 
1939 Nil *80,742 oi Saas 80,742 a 269 ©6104 2.00 10,742 401,109 
, 
Stonfields, Ltd. ..........% cpaucsuecenecsaaciee 1942 80,000 *128,444 besace 128,444 12.84 5. 78, i i ; 
“After Gad debts, Speen, tame, ait, 1941 100,000 *129,006 a, a ~ 129,006 12.90 79,006 1Sinses : J Campbell, exe i. T. Betmal Ew. McDaniel 
1940 120,000 *137,201 sgeter ‘ 137,201 13.72 2.50 112,201 1,452,575 F 
1939 140,000 *129,650 jee ta 129,650 x vee «19.97 5.00 79,650 1,359,305 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills. oi:. cise isis oinieie oie ses 1942 Nil 159,185 ; i 69,185 et 15.53 0.45 Nil 44,825 | 226,527 3% 1% “°3% = W.S. Thompson, pres.; J, D. Good, vice-pres.: A. 8. 
1941 Nil 186,935 : 66,934 13.74 0.42 Nil 42,344 * $49,655 ee ‘ze me Thompson, gen. mgr.; J. G. Thompson, sec.-treas.; 
1940 Nil 122'376 72.377 470048 Nil * 47,699 447,554 % uh W. McFarland, Miss. Mt, O'Donnell. London, Ont 
1939 Nil 84,333 17.13 0.59 Nil 50,333 270,337. MMi Goin cna ns ; : : 
Tip Top Tailors F : Nil 122,647 *376,000 172,606 : nkele 
*Income tax. i Nil 565,024 123,879 *150,803 224 497 see a ora anaes s ; 9% oy ee ee eS be 
Nil 1,006,819 179,384 *371,612 219,393 2174 © 1.24 0.60 76,667 1,490,661 18% 9% ., — 
Nil 492,210 112,502 *68,519 253,004 ‘ 2499 151 0.60 100,615 1,407,614 15 &% .. : 


Nil 248,761 28,166 *120,810 53,695 vie 545° d1.75 Nil " 83, 422,079 1 ress W. M. Weir. chm.; H. H, Woodward, prea. and maa. 
110,300 142,570 27,433 *20,772 43;403 9.75 441 d2.93 Nil 43.404 450,588 i 1 at div.; W. G. Hanson: G. A. Blundell, se.-treas : D. W. 
135,400 102,750 26.137 15,000 26,068 5.28 265 44.92 Nil 26,068 417,648 3 ee ee er aes oO 


150,400 42,971 10,000 aan, 91 001 47.89 Nil “OL. > 376612 3% Riots 
Webosso Cotton ........ - 1,875,000 1,681,528 ° | 320,208 


: ; - +Al j 4.58 4.00 ' 40,596 2,389,453 58 35 C. R. Whitehead, pres.; W. J. Whiteh d, man. dit. 
Years ended: {May 1.; “May 2; tApr. 27, 2,985,814 749.988 2.50-+.50 540.279 2'341.972 0% «30% 53 5m. Spee pees W: 5 aeons ia” Normea 
2,258,212 568,216 : ; 2.00 428,410 1,869,947 se oe Z. Dawes. vice-pres.; W. Taylor-Bailey.. Montress 
1,737,370 576,862 ; i 1.38 ; 480,396 '1'906,356 oe ae Moraud, Quebec, P.Q.; 


Woods Manufacturin . 
00606 6c 0.0.0 Oe calc ofiet . 160,351 ; p 160,351 1,906,681 WA. . pres; A. M. Irwin, vi RM 
“Income tax.  4—Deticit. 7 '83 | 114,883 32. Nil 114,883 1,530,886 Stott: sec.-treas, and gen. tar. bag div; R. W. Steele 
55,509 ‘64° a3. Nil . $8,599 1.171.931 Harold Crebtree, F. B. Daniels, Montreal, o 
99,020. Nil 99,020 936,582 aa peewee. Que; 8. EW 
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mT rl aT Canada’s Air Policy 


Se Free ‘World yways Our Best Be 
Should Plan in Long Range Terms, Says Canadian Authority gh 


Dr. MacKay is Professor of landing and take off from a state’s, own nationals by refusing landing. countries leaving to each to regu- direct access by air to these regions, 
Government at Dalhousie Uni- | airports as he has of entry and exit} privileges for foreign craft, as it has| late traffic above its territory and/| the 
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versity, Halifax, and a prominent | from its seaports. so far done on the ground of secur-| landing and take-off to the extent the en- 7552 
student of international effairs. | Only over the high seas is there| ity. A service to the Philippines was | deemed onecesiary : ‘for national| trance to this whole region is via| _ Silver Birch Island, Timagami, Ontario ® Toronto Office, 67 Yonge St. WA. 
SA IR LINE. He has travelled extensively by | “freedom of the air” for all comers, | established in 1935 by Pan-Ameri-| security; ae the Azores, by way either of Ber- 
air in Canada’ and is\the author | and of necessity such freedom is|can via Midway, Wake, Guam, all} Or second, fouianition by ree muda or of Newfoundland which 
Tue Werige.oF of several books dealing with | limited to those states with sea-|under American sovereignty, and in| ment among Pacific countries of provides much the shorter hop, But 


transpacific routes (including the 

Alaskan route) as “free skyways” 
just as interoceanic canals are re- 
cognized as free waterways. This 
would leave to each territorial 


qwe WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM | Canada’s foreign policy. He was | coasts or convenient island -posses-| 1940 to New Zealand from Hawaii 
a member of the Rowell-Sirois | sions on the high seas. Sovereignty,| Via Canton Island, (British) Fiji 
—— Commission which just before | if pushed to its logical conclusions| (British) and New Caledonia 
HOLIDAY FOR HEALTH | tte war conducted an extensive | by all states, would prevent all in-| (French). Pan American had thus 
inquiry into Dominion-Provincial | ternational aerial navigation. established monopoly control over 
AT HIGH POINT relations. In: practice compromises. between | both routes. , sovereign along the route to regu- 
the Lnwresilighs sash nn kta ate sovereignty and convenience were} Most promising alternative route| late (but not to prohibit) landing 
' a Se being worked out before the war.| is via Alaska. Other altérnatives are | 2nd take-off and passage over head. 
Canada will undoubtedly emerge 6 ce Sana ae > ioe From a technical point of view 
from this war as the world’s fourth 




























































chances would appear to lie in the 
establishment of “freedom of the 
air” in its widest sense in the Med- 
iterranean, African and near east- 





























































* “Canad ; ; ; ure | there is much to commend the sec-| ern regions. Pee 
largest air power. But we must not da has — bargaining position oo ond course, since it would permit of} Africa presents a special prob- é M4 BIGWIN 
rest on the comfortable assumption} a share for herself in the air commerce of tomorrow. But, _| more effective regulation of traffic,| lem, Most of it consists of colonial ge) Fe L d 
that this will assure us a compar- concentration of s and auxili- , : — . 
—- | shig sole in the wells pediwar sit her policy should be conceived in long range terms to sdd-eeirtieeie aiieth eee Saieili. territories, some of them under the CONVENIENCE FOR COMFORT INN CO., td. 


mandate system, the essential prin- 


HOWEVER You TRAVEL ees | commerce. 


permit freedom to use not only those routes of advantage _| vation, andgenerally better service| ciples of which are the protection VIA HUNTSVILLE 
Alth th minion has th i Be eee / YARDS) EXCELLENT MEALS 
ae a - ‘inal Soran aera between| to her in the present or in the immediate future. A system - —— Soe’ is’ ates | and development of native peoples aici me FOR ILLUSTRATED 
the world's greatest industrial na-| of free world skyways reaching into every continent and | | course, especially the unequal bar- ote ization. There will be other 


MONEY tions and the two most populus con- 
SAFELY tinents, and although we will have 
: abundance of trained personnel and 
ynadian Pacific Express physical equipment the fact remains 
Pl ddsha eee aU iaeee | bat other nations, notably Britain 
poste man racet Sen! aan OGs Casa and United States, are in a stronger 
position to secure control of interna- 
tional air commerce. 

What we greatly need is a vigor- 
ous and realistic air policy or we 
shall be left behind in the postwar 
air world. 

It is probable that air services will 
be deliberately used in that era by 
states to cultivate new markéts, or 
preserve old markets, just as mer- 
chant marine services were used in 
the past century to develop trade. 
Any nation that aspires to future 
world trade without its own ex- 
ternal air services may find itself 
severely handicapped in the-search 
for markets. 


Supplant Other Transport 
It would be a mistake to under- 


gaining position of Pacific countries. 
And to either course the objection 
is certain to be raised in some quar- 
ters that it-.would endanger na- 
tional ty, and private interests 
which stand to from the estab- 
lishment of national monopolies 
may be expected to exploit the ap- 
prehensions about security, 

The Atlantic Region 


In the Atlantic, which promises 
to be the most lucrative area of 
transoceanic air commerce, advan- 
tages lie with Britain and Canada 
rather than with the United States. 
While single-hop flights from main- 
land to mainland across the Atlantic 
are quite feasible, they are less eco- 
nomical because of the extra weight 
in fuel that must be carried. 

There are three main commercial 
air crossings. 

On none of these does the United 
States control the farthest out land- 
ing areas from the continent, since 


territories to dispose of at the end 
of the war, namely the late Italian 
colonies. General Smuts proposes 
that these and all colonies in Africa 
should be given the status of man- 
dates both because of the value of 
the system for the protection of 
native peoples and the prevention 
of imperialistic rivalry over Africa. 

If any such course is followed, 
rights of civil aviation should not 
remain with the mandatory power 
but must be considered the public 
right of all ‘nations. There can be 
little doubt that Canada’s interests 
would favor such a course. 

Latin America 

There remains the problem of ac- 
cess to Latin America. Hitherto our 
commercial relations with Latin 
American peoples have been rela- 
tively unimportant, but with the in- 
creasing industrialization of South 
America and the deyelopment of 
raw materials such as rubber and 


cro#sing the main ocean barriers would be to her long run — 
advantage.” " 


Transit or landing privileges were 
frequently granted to foreign air- 
craft on the basis of reciprocity, but 
states with nothing to trade found 
themselves severely handicapped in 
acquiring such privileges. Moreover, 
small states like Portugal, whose 
territory was essential for landing 
purposes, or like Holland or Bel- 
gium for overhead transport of 
through lines, were able to demand 
an exhorbitant price for the privi- 
lege, and they usually did. While 
commercial aviation was making 
progress, the legal situation was un- 
doubtedly a serious handicap. 
Complete Solution Unlikely 


It is, however, scarcely likely that 
freedom of the air in a universal 
sense comparable to freedom of the 
seas will be established as long as 


southern Mexico via Clipperton 
Island (French), the Marquesas 
(French), Samoa (New Zealand) 
and Chile or Peru via Easter Island 
(Chile) the Marquesas to New 
Zealand. But the possibilities of 
lucrative traffic are slighter and the 
hops longer than via the central or 
Hawaiian route. 

The only satisfactory alternative 
to the route via Hawaii, from a 
technical and economic point of 
view, is thus the northern route 
through Alaska. It is the shortest 
route from mainland United States 
to Siberia, China, Japan, even the 
Philippines and Singapore. There 
need be no long hops over water, 
assuming agreement between ‘the 
various states along the route. 

With the development, for defense 
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M. EN of affairs naturally stop 
at The Windsor because of its 
convenient location and its well- 





























estimate - — to — air! the sovereign state is the character- —— eee ap —— lease agreements for the bases ac-|tin ay substitute sources of supply established reputation for courtesy, 
ni mapert is Shay to supp ant other istic unit of international relations. there’ Will now: thé: ancellent lend quired from Britain do not include for those of the Far East it is highly | comfort and service. 
SSPE — of ig Ser = eee Complete freedom for all comers to ccaitttine “iar tevan inten ane commerciat air rights. On the far probable that our commercial inter- 
a tional trade. Immense technical ad-|j.,4 or take off from any airport é g side of the Atlantic Britain also has| 1+, with at least some parts of The Windsor is nized as the 
vances in aerial transport are tak-/ . «4; : Assuming agreement could be reach-| the advantage of sovereignty both ‘ , recog 
a p eI nT 7 iS i lace during th d th Within * the "state, woull Intextere ed between Canada, United ‘States; th rth d th Latin America will increase. proper place for business and 
AE OCS: SHEE, OP Wet, Oe | with control over internal transport : : ‘ <s, / on. the northern route and on the} . But access to the Caribbean would 
load capacity of aircraft has’ been snd most states are certain to re- Russia and China, the construction} southern route through possession social meetings. 4 


not assure access to the more im- 
portant South American countries, 
especially Brazil, the Argentine and 
Chile. South American: traffic has 
hitherto’ followed fairly’ well de- 
fined routes. There: would appear to 
be a strong case for declaring these 
roytes. free skyways,.,though so 
many»countries are directly inter- 
ested that ee on’ this might 
be difficult. 

If no general. a on such 
routes is secured, Canada will prob- 
ably find real difficulty in estab- 
lishing air communication with the 
more important countries of Latin 
America since she would have little 
to offer Latin American countries 
by. mere reciprocity arrangements, 


Free Skyways and Peace 


Complete “freedom of the air” is 
an impossible goal for the moment. 
On the other hand, perpetuation of 
the present -legal situation which 
gives to every state exclusive con- 
trol of the air.above its territory is 
not only a barrier to the develop- 
ment of air commerce, out is certain 
to create rivalry for commercially 
located territory along the world’s 
main, air routes and to promote 
monopoly by those states fortunate 
enough to possess or to secure such 
territories. 

A system of free skyways along 
the world’s main air routes, present 
or’ prospegtive, would be an equit- 
able compromise between sove- 


ereignty and the interests of all na- IN MONTREAL 
tions in the development of aerial ‘ 
communications. Provided the sky- A Pinata ADDRESS 


ways reached into every continental os 
area and across the world’s great me: a 
oceans, it: would ‘assure to all na- — 
tions equality of opportunity in the N 
world’s commerce. = Five minutes from the heart of the city: The 


problem in developing such a route 
should not be difficult. With the 
development of Canada’s northern 
oil deposits, fuel supply by pipe line 
to inland fields should not be too 
difficult. 

Postwar Territorial Changes 


Even assuming decisive victory 
for the United Nations, peace is not 
likely to result in.a mere-restora- 
tion of the territorial status quo. 
For example, it is inconceivable that 
the United States will consent to 
continued Japanese control of the 
mandated islands east of the Philip- 
pines, or hand them over to any 
other power. Their defense is a 
function of sea and air power com- 
bined and only the United States is 
able to provide the necessary power 
‘in this region. 

The security of Canada and of her 
sister dominions would be pro- 
moted by the strengthening of the 
American strategic position in the 
far Pacific, But it is a matter of 
concern to Canada and her sister 
dominions whether the acquisition 
of territory or bases by the United 
States should carry with it extlu- 
sive rights in civil aviation. If so 
it would rivet American monopoly 
over the central ang southwestern 
routes. 

Canada needs access to Both 
routes; since Vancouver is only 300 
miles further from Hawaii than San 
Francisco, this is. technically. pos- 
sible. If the Alaska route is not 
developed, Canada-will be shut out 
of participation in far eastern traffic 
unless access is secured to Hawaii 
and other American fields stretch- 
ing across the Pacific to the Philip- 
pines. 


of colonies on the Guinea Coast of 
Africa. 

As pointed out apove, the New- 
foundland route has the advantage 
of a shorter hop from land to land 
than the middle, or Bermuda, route. 
It has also the advantage of being 
the more direct route between the 
most populous and most heavily in- 
dustrialized areas of “America and 
Europe. Assuming the commercial 
use of bases developed during the} 
war.it will have the advantage of at 
least three landing or take-off points 
on this side—Torbay and Gander in 
Newfoundland and Goose Bay in 
Labrador—thus permitting alterna- 
tives to counter weather conditions. 

Canada’s Best Policy 

While Canada is in a position to 
drive a hard bargain for the privi- 
lege of landing or take-off or transit 
overhead, there is much more to be 
gained by the expansion of’ trans- 
portation facilities to and ‘from many 
points in Europe as possible than 
by any monopoly or restrictive privi- 
leges. 

There is thus a strong case for 
treating the Newfoundland route as 
another of the world’s free skyways. 
This would entail linking together 
ports of entry and exit on both sides 
of the Atlantic into something like a 
single system with common sources 
of weather observation, common 
rules of the road and safety regula- 
tions and perhaps a common skyway 
patrol service. Entry or exit could be 
confined to a relatively few airports, 
eastern Canadian ports or New- 
foundland ports on the west end, 
British and Irish ports on the east, 

Mediterranean, Africa and East 

Commercial developments in the 
Mediterranean region, Africa, and 


enormously increased. In war, how- 


for COMFORT | ever, costs become of very second- 


ary consideration to military suc- 
and. cess. Hence it will also be a mistake 
to overestimate the advantages of 
: THRIFT! postwar air transport in compari- 
son with other means of carrying 
"} goods, notably by rail and water. 
. ‘Bulky products such as wheat, 
FORD HOTEL cotton, wool, tobacco and most of 
MONTREAL |/ the other great staples entering in- 
to world commerce, will no doubt 
‘continue to be carried by water and 
rail. 
On the other hand aerial transport 
NO B is likely to attract commodities of 
(ime 8 relatively small bulk, light weight 
HIGHER aa and high cost.. Highly processed 
: Po manufactures and the products of 
& d $i {research laboratories may dominate 
ae aerial commerce, particularly in 
FORD HOTEL ? the early stages after the war. 
TORONTO ia Ree: Speaking very generally Canadian 
‘ a4) 1 | Manufacturing industries are more 
likely to benefit directly than Can- 
and in adian primary industries from the 
The development of air transport. 


OTTAWA o> Giver ts Fuel Is Vital 


ELGIN Fuel considerations are most im- 
portant since the fuel load of an 
airplane reduces the space and lift] travel is still a different problem, 
2 RATES available for commercial cargo. In| or rather a collection of problems 
Single *2.50 contrast, in carriage by sea, fuel can| since the situation in each ocean 
f0#3.50 be used to take the place of ballast.| area differs frofn every other, and 
cs Hence in aerial transport, routes| it is with these problems that Can- 
NO HIGHER with relatively short hops between | ada is primarily concerned. 
Bee $]| points which can be supplied with The Pacific 
fuel by water or pipe line have great| Because of the enormous distances 
advantages over routes with long| of the Pacific, air power seems des- 
hops and routes on which supplies|tined to play a greater role than in 
for intermediate landing fields have| any other ocean region. Strategic 
to be carried by rail or road or by| control of the air and control of 
air. commercial air routes may go hand 
For this reason we may not seé| in hand. 
any substantial advances in the im-| Except for the extreme north the 
mediate future in transarctic routes| Pacific is scarcely crossable by a 


gard complete freedom of the air 
above the state territory as preju- 
dicial to national security. Large 
countries such as the United States; 
Russia and Canada which can de- 
velop extensive internal services are 
likely to stand on sovereignty in 
order to monopolize internal trans- 
port and to secure favorable. ar- 
rangements for their own air lines 
in other countries. 

Europe west of Russia was tend- 
ing toward a system of recognized 
through air routes as well as re- 
ciprocal landing-and-take-off rights 
for civil aircraft as between Euro- 
pean states. Traffic in South Am- 
erica before the war was shared *s- 
tween American, Dutch and Ger- 
man companies which had secured 
special privileges from various 
South American States. German 
rights now seem to have been com- 
pletely extinguished in favor of 
Pan American which is rapidly ac- 
quiring monopoly control, directly 
and through national subsidiaries. 

It may well be that different 
solutions will be reached for Europe 
and America. Transoceanic air 
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Scramble For Rights 


unless these are located along the| single hop from mainland to main-| If monopoly privileges become’ the Indian Ocean may seem.only of} Canada has a unique bargaining eley maintains a reputation for quiet 
oF eee oe sources close to fuel supply. land. Hence the importance of sov-| the rule we may expect intense riv-| remote interest to Canada, But the} position to secure a share for her- a cate “Geman ef the. roneh oe bulouns 


alry not merely for acquisition of 
aviation rights but for territory as 
well. A general settlement’ of the 
legal situation rather than recipro- 
cal ‘agreements between individual 
countries is much to be preferred. 

Two broad alternatives may be 
suggested: 

First ,a general agreement among 
countries in or on the Pacific pro- 
viding for reciprocal rights in civil 
aviation for traffic between Pacific 


ereignty over the myriad islands 
which dot the mid-ocean area and 
the far eastern side. 

Hawaii exceeds all other mid- 
ocean landing points in importance, 
Hitherto all air traffic from the 
Americas to the Far East and te 
Australasia has been by way of 
Hawaii, except: for the occasional 


one Cae Sie COENEN 0S teers — dune intance with this fine hotel 
cae in kageue on i ne oe 
> 4 moderate. 

merely to permit freedom to use lo cae Single Boom ......se+s+s 

only those routes of advantage to 7 { Double Room ...... gees 

her in the present or in the immedi- 
ate future. A system of free world 
skyways reaching into every con- 
tinent and crossing the main ocean 
barriers would be to her long run e0 Cc ' 

advantage. It would be no ro to 188 Sherbrooke st.West. er Le 
the interest of the world community. 


Mediterranean has been a great 
trading area as well as the main 
route to India and southern Asia, 
and with the return of peace in 
Europe it is certain to recover. Af- 
rica, one of the world’s last fron- 
tiers, and the Near and Middle East 
appear to be on the threshold of a 
great expansion. Canada is poten- 
tially a great exporter of industrial 
products, including capital goods, 
and the opportunity of securing 


Legal Obstacles 
The greatest obstacles preventing 
us from participating in interna- 
tional aviation are, however, not 
economic or technical but legal. 
Under international law at present 
each state has complete and ex- 


clusive jurisdiction over the air 
Acel DUNTANCY upon its territory. No foreigner has } : 
the right of innocent passage as he| “stunt” flight. The United States 


has through the marginal seas along | has thus been in a position to mon- 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS ai] | 2 State’s coasts, nor the right of opolize transpacific traffic for its 
ae a eho ila gettin stig ces aeptanaamainoa 
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aOf this amount, $46,771,001 its in Canada in currencies other than Canadian. 
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ters of credit 


LimMivTreo of the Bank & Pe above Total assets include $114,700,799 let- 
Rt in liabilities. 
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And Limits West Body | 





body have reached the ore body 
indicating extension of the veins to 
at least this depth. cain 

Lower grade ores and a 
in tonnage milled have lowered the 
operating ‘ ts of the company to 
$48,724 or $1.9006 a ton for the first 
quarter of 1943, it.is reported. Com- 
parable average quarterly 
for 1942 are $150,000 (approx.), and 
$5.20 a ton. The grade of ore milled 
fell from $13.07 a ton to $10.77. 

Net profit for the first quarter of 
1943 will be approximately $21,000 
compared with an average quarterly 
fighre for 1942 of $74,048, 


Four New Levels 


During 1942 the shaft was sunk 
to 2,950 ft. with four new levels 
established at the 17th,-18th, 19th 
and 20th horizons, Faulting of the 
ore body below the 10th level has 
set up tworore bodies, of which the 
North recedes to depth and the 
South shows the greater extensions. 
Lateral development on the four 
levels of the South limb have been 
completed with average widths 


GERALDTON.—While production | apart on the east-west strike. The 
is now somewhat below peak levels| drill core logs disclose interesting 
of last.-year, MacLeod-Cockshutt| geological structure of banded iron 
Gold Mines is carrying on as much | formation with a wide belt of diorite 
exploration as a short labor supply | to the north. 
will allow and recent diamond drill- Consider Crosscutting 


ing has given in new indica- < gi 
tions of ore in the No. 1 shaft area| Consideration wilt fe nie 
_ at the Sth and 6th horizons. with subsequent drifting west in 


In the west zone, lateral advance 
‘ the diorite zone. The latter drift 
on the Sth level at 800 ft. depth has/ _ 14 provide drilling bases for ad- 


caret tan tart tora ditional exploration to the north. 
body. This occurrence has now been| . Tere is reason for thinking cm 
delimited as a large lenticular struc- | it might be as ae on 
ture apexing below the 2nd level]? ae es ‘a os + the’ -Vieete 
and having its major dimensions on present 7th level a : ’ 
: horizon to give assurance of main- 
the 3rd and 4th levels with the struc- : Thi id 
ture fading out below that horizon. meer aaeatt oho ue 
West ore bodies are estimated to] ®Dable Acuity of the 

contain 439,660 tons of 0.245 oz. grade. | Wickly the depth continuity o 

Big Tonnage North Zone north ore bodies. On the rake west, 
Over 250,000 tons of ore are con- the shaft is strategically located ,with 
tained in the blocks between: the| the ore bodies indicated as occurring 
7th and 8th levels of the north ore | *° the east on — a = ym 

body, The No. 708 stope at the 7th | 224 centrally and to'the west on ¢ 
level in this ine body shows a length 10th and 11th levels. . Exploration 







































































































20th levels. The ore body has been 
reached on the 20th level and drift- 
ing will be completed sometime in 
the third quarter, it is expected. 
Widths on the North level varied 
from 30 to 40 in. and grades from 
.297 to .592 oz. No stoping has yet 
been done on the new levels. 

Additional exploration is-thought 
to be warranted on the mine acre- 
ages extending to the North and 
South but such work has. been 
restricted due to labor shortage. 
Regular shipments of scheelite are 
being made from the company’s 
mill, \ 


Bell Telephone 
Makes Plans 


Creates Planning Com- 
mittee to Lay Ground- 


work for Rehabilitation 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Béll Telephone Co. 
of Canada has sét up & postwar plan- 
ning comrtiittee, that - 
ive futietioning 6 sft essential in- 
dustry like the teléphone will con- 
stitute a stabilizing influence with- 
in the domestic economy and will 
contribute substantially to the na- 
tional progress. 

This committee is to make a broad 
survey of telephone problems and to 
recommend a plan of action to be 
initiated in the immediate postwar 
period, enabling the company to.as- 
sume its postwar obligations quick- 
ly; smoothly and effectively. 

The company states elements en- 
tering into postwar problems are 


Four Potential Zones 


Altogether the mine has at least 
four zones for further exploration: 

1. To depth and to the west along 
the main synclinal structure in 
which the north ore bodies occur. 

2. To the west, on the presently 
developed horizons, for recurrence 
of overlying ore structures in the 
banded iron formation. 

3. To the north of the present 
workings, for exploration of the 
north iron formation and of the re- 
cent. drilling intersections. 

4. The south zone to the west on 
the rake of the porphyry intrusive 


Diamond drill indications of ore 
at the 5th level, No. 1 shaft, appear 
to tie in with those at the level below 
but further work will be necessary 
to determine their true importance. 
On the 5th level, a hole drilled 30 de- 
grees east of north at footage 142 ft. 
intersected 2.6 ft. of core grading 
1.381 oz. uncut or 0.954 oz. cut; at 
517 ft., 1.8 ft. of 0.385 oz. grade and 
at 703 ft. intersected 5.9 ft. of 0.449 
oz. uncut grade or 0.302 oz. cut grade. 


Three Holes at 7th Level 


On the 7th level below, three holes 
have been drilled due north, 23 de- 
grees west-and 45 degrees west. The 
west holes cut 13.8 ft. of 0.238 oz.| ™&ss. 
grade and 13.5 ft. of 0.302 oz. grade,| Production the December quarter 
tying in with the intersection of| was $660,419 from 59,331 tons of ore 
0.954 oz. on the 5th level. milled. Output the following quar- 

Farther to the north in diorite| ter was $622,887 from 55,724 tons of 
structure, D. D. Hole No, 6-119 (due | ore milled. There was some further 
north) at 485 ft., intersected 2.9 ft.| recession of tonnage of ore milled 
of 0.655 oz. uncut or 0.466 oz. cut} the June quarter ‘as the labor situa- 
grade and at 524 ft., 4.6 ft. of 1.508 oz,| tion continues acute. 


uncut and 0.50 oz. cut grade. D. D.| Operating profit the six months 
Hole No, 6-126 (23 degrees west) at] ended Mar. 31, 1943, was $430,000 
505 tt. intersected 3.2 ft. of 0.844 02.| after taxes but before write-offs. 
cut gtade with visible gold in the| After all charges net profit was in 
core, The intersections are 150 ft.' the neighborhood of $235,000. 


Pull Rich Core |Hard Rock’s | 
AtCockeram [Milling Down 


atest 20 operations of Hard 
What may represent a new ore| ©°°K,Gold Mines for the first quar- 
deposit for the Red Lake area has ter of 1943 show an increase in the 
been indicated in a drill core pulled 


grade of ore milled over 1942, yield- 

_ by Cockeram Red Lake Gold Mines | fit’ per ton, $348 age’ $906, 
aretha + taney hence nas spite of increased operating costs. 
Mines to the southwest-and ‘Hasaga The volume of ore milled is below 
Gold Mines to the no: rtheast, The the 1942 average, resulting in a re- 
Financial Post is informed. 


duction in total operating profits for 
Drill hole No. 9, the third in va 


the quarter to $117,687. 
current drill program, has given a 
intersection of 2.1 oz. gold or $73.50 
per ton for 1.4 ft. of core starting 
at a depth of 322.1 ft. in the hole 
which was drilled at an angle of 
35"degrees. True width is a foot. A 
check assay on the core gave 2.02 
oz. gold. 


Porphyry Also Found 
Intersection was made in chloritic 
tuff with quartz lightly mineralized 
with pyrite, not dissimilar to ma- 
terial found at the neighboring 
Madsen. From footage 121.4 to 125 
ft. in the same hole, waxy sheared 
porphyry was found with gold 
values running about $3 across a 2.5- 
ug 4 width. 
urrent drilling program was 
based oh the theory that the Mad- 
sen structure continued right 
through the Derlak property into 
Cockeram ground and on into the 
Hasaga. The first hole in the cur- 
rent program, No. 7, gave structure, 
low gold values, but no ore. Hole 
No. 8, 200 ft. to the northeast of 
No. 7 failed to get structure. 
Over Mile From Madsen 
No. 9 hole was put down 200 ft. 
to the southwest toward Madsen 
ground, giving the indication of a 
possible ore body as reported above. 
The intersection is roughly 1% to 
1% miles from the Madsen grount 
with about 2,000 ft. of this distance 
representing Cockeram ground, 
Finances for the drill program 
been provided privately by 
Wm. Asquith, managing director, 
Madsen, Joseph McDonough, presi- 
dent of Madsen, Robert Cockeram 
and Richard Strathy, it is stated. 
Cockeram Red Lake capitalization 
is two million shares with approxi- 
mately 1,850,000 outstanding. It is 
possible capital will be increased a 
million shares to provide stock for 
further financing. 


















































































quiring protracted study. A main 
committee representing all depart- 
ments of the company provides an 
orderly method of approach. It will 
enable full information and joint ex- 
perience to be brought to bear on 
subjects under: review, leading to 
tentative plans and recommendations 
for executive action. 

During the war, the company has 
been faced with an unprecedented 
volume of requests for services, to- 
gether with acute shortages of crit- 
ical materials. 


Restore Facilities Margin 
Restoration of adequate facility 


Proved ore resérves are now ade- 
quate for two years milling opera- 
tions at the present rate of produc- 
tion, it is estimated, and with con- 
tinued deterioration in the labor 
situation considération may be given 
to reducing the milling rate to pro- 
ceed with mine development on a 
more aggressive scale. 

During 1942 the main No. 2 shaft 
was deepened from 475 to 1,400 ft. 
and six new levels were established. 
Mine development was on a limited 
scale with a resultant reduction in 
ore reserves to an estimated 410,000 
tons at the beginning of 1943. 

An exploratory drift on the 1,375- 
ft. (lowest) level has béen advanced 
500 ft. and has disclosed no ore inter- 
sections of interest although the 
banded iron formation in which the 
main ore bodies occur has been en- 
countered to widths exceeding 200 
ft. This drift will be further ad- 
vanced as labor becomes available 
and it is planned to drift tast on the 
775 ft. level. , 

The company paid a dividend of 
3c, a share on June 21, 1943. Divid- 
ends in 1942 totalled 6c. a share. 























gram -of, plant rehabilitation and 
construction will be an immediate 
task, it is stated. In the initial stages 
of peace, this undertaking must be 
conditioned by the availability of 
necessary materials but its fulfil- 
ment is largely a prerequisite. to 
meeting the expected substantial 
postwar volume of demand for serv- 
ice. 

There is the back-log of civilian 
needs, the company believes, result- 
ing from the refusal of service on 
conservation grounds under: govern- 
ment direction and from inability to 
furnish service in areas when nor- 
mal plant margins have been. de- 
pleted. 


New demands for service will be 
created by housing projects and the 
modernization of homes, stimulated 
by accumulation of buying power in 
the form of war savings. . 


Industrial conversion, population 
shifts, changes in urban and rural 
life will directly affect the volume 
and character of service demahds, 
necessitating market surveys on 
which to base forecasts on telephone 
growth. 
























Great Lakes Iron} officials state 
that the company’s property in the 
Steep Rock area has yielded a man- 
ganese sample testing 4.4% mangan- 
ese, and another sample has given 
61.79% iron, it is reported. ‘The man- 
ganese sample is below ore grade 
and it is not stated what the iron 
Assay represented. 





Canadian Breweries preference 
and common shares have been listed 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Up to June-19, 9,622 preference and 
48,154 common shares are reported 
issued in exchange for shares of 
Canada Bud Breweries. 


‘Oil in Western Canada 


is in a period of intensive 





Secondary Field 
Once basic demands have been 
met, greater attention will be di- 
rected toward improved grades of 
service, refined equipment, rate ad- 
justments; and liberality in the 
treatment of rural development. 


More than 1,800 company employ- 
ees are now absent on war service 



















and the re-employment of this group 
develo pment! constitutes the first objective in post- 
war employment plans. 
STOCES — ROYALTIES Apart from specific personnel 


problems involved in the re-engage- 
ment of this large number of re- 
turned men and women, there are 
many general considerations of wage 
levels and working conditions re- 
quiring study. : 

The ultimate’ aim and object of 
planning efforts, the company says, 
is to furnish the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment 
to employees. 


Quotations, information, reports, maps will be 
sent on request, without obligation. 


(SO eam em mr coe: me mm ee ne ee es ee 








CLIFTON C. CROSS & CO. 
(QUEBEC) LIMITED 
1405 Peel Street, Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send me information tegarding oil developments 
in Western Canada, without obligation on my part. 












International Utilities’ $1.75 pre- 
ferred stock will be exchanged on 
the basis of 1 9/10'new shares for one 
old under the terms of the reorgan- 
ization plan proposed by the com- 
pany to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This ratio was incor- 
rectly stated as 1 1/10 new shares in 
the July 10 issue of The Post, 
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Four Potential Zones Indicated For'Further| 
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Exploration — Production Trend Downward | spi on ve ' ae f 
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> | From Our Own Correspondent level of the Little Long Lac ore 
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official is yet available, 


complex and interdependent, re-|-- 


margins through e substantial pro- |. 
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. Nothing 
but it is 
probable that the two new ven- 
tures will be 50-50 joint oper- 
ations, as-was the case with B.-D.. 


0, .5. . 

The Royalite Oil Co., Imperial 
subsidiary, has staked another 
loeation on the hortherly part of 
the Turner Valley central west 
flank. The new site, for Royalite 
No, 74, isin L.S.D, 11 2-20-3w5th, 


three-quarters of a mile due south . 


of the Royalite-Lowery No. 1 pro- 
ducer, and just.over half a-mile 
north and west of the Royalite No. 
67 well now drilling. about one 
month from completion. The new 
location’ will presumably be 
drilied ‘with the rotary rig now 
at No. 67. 


eeded with on 6. 8 ey 
. Wi eS pecans aertdl varying from 27 to 37 in. and ore 
Ore bodies in this area run better| ‘ese mew levels along the south} grades trom 282 to 50 oz. Pass,60 Million Mark 
‘ : limb for recurrences of the wes On the North limb drifting re- Al +s oiteaiitettiogialt orcibiibs 
ane nO) tons of ore to the vertical | type of ore structures mains to be done on the 19th and 3 


tion rolled past 60 million ‘bbl. 
during May, the May yield boost- 
ing the total to 60 million bbl., of 
which ‘Turner Valley produced 
59 million. bbl. : 

The Conservation Board reports 
that Alberta oil and natural gaso- 
line - production in May totalled 
843,431: bbl., an average of 27,207 
bbl. daily—up 421 bbl. daily over 
April,. 1943, but down 1,075 bbl. 
daily compared with May, 1942. 
Gross revenue to primary pro- 
ducers from oil sales in May, 
1943, totalled $14 million, or $44,- 
749 . daily—yepresenting. an _in- 
crease of over April, 1943, due 
to’ higher deliveries, .and an 
increase of $1,784 daily over May, 
1942, when deliveries were greater 
in volume, ‘but at a lower price. 

As compared with January to 
May, 1942, the first five months 
of 1943 record a decline in pro- 
duction of 238,813 bbl., and a 
decline in gross revenue of $230,- 
778.. The increase of 15 cents’ per 
bbl. in Turner Valley crude oil 
prices effected April 1, 1943, was 
the prime factor in arresting the 
decline in gross revenue In rela- 
tion to decline ‘in production. 

Oil production for the first five 
months of 1943 totalled 4 million 
bbl. with gross revenue $6.4 mil- 
lions. This compares with pro- 
duction of 4.3 million bbl. in the 
same period in 1942 and a gross 
revenue in that period of $6 mil- 


lions, 
e a * 


Deep Wells Spotlighted 


There was important news this 
‘week from the two record depth 
wells in Alberta, the Shell Jump- 
ing Pound test now drilling. at 
two miles with heavy duty rotary 


(the deepest well ever drilled in. 


Alberta), and the Marjon-Maxe- 
mont well in the Watson area, the 


world’s deepest cable tool hole at 


over’ 9,400 ft. 


Shell-Norman No. 1, the Jump- 
ing Pound test! (in L.S.D. 5 22-24- 


5w5), is officially reported to have 
entered the Lower Blairmore for- 
mation, without the usual Home 
sand marker being’ detected. 


Drilling is proceeding below 
10,526 ft., with the Dalhousie sand 
the next marker expected. The 


well had drilled unusually long- 


sections of Colorado (Benton) and 
Upper Blairmore. It is hoped that 
the change to Lower Blairmore 
is a prelude to normal sections 
that will. bring the well. to its 
Madison lime objective in another 


few hundred feet. 


Marjon-Maxmont No. 1, Wat- 


son Structure test in L.S.D. 10 
20-9-2w5, has resumed drilling 
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Prussianism 
Must Be Destroyed 


“Divide Germany,” says Emil 
Ludwig,.“or our grandchildren 
will surely fight a Third World 
War.” Prussian barbarism 
must be isolated and thoroughly’ 
broken if civilization is to 
survive. Read this famous au- 
thor’s ‘solution to the German 
problem in Maclean’s July 15th. 


© What's Your Allergy? 
Do you suffer from Hay Fever 
or _ Asthma? Do. feathers, 
peaches or your wife's ' face 
powder make you ill? You'll be 
surprised at the number. of 
diseases traceable to everyday 
things. Dr. J. A. LaCroix 
tells about the many allergy 


diseases. 
© Australia to Frisco 
in a Bomber 


Noel Monks describes what it 
feels like to cross.the Pacific 
from one pin-point island to 
another, where*a slight error 
in navigation. may. set you 
afloat in a rubber raft. : 


@Glamour Gals" 


Maybe you didn’t know it but 
New York’s fabulous Broadway 
has been shouting encores for a 
new crop of Canadian beauties 
who have taken it by storm. 
oa ec 
st these girls who appear 
headed for fame and fortune. 


Spain's New Order... Are 
Holidays Patriotic This Yéar? 
+ » « Beverley’ Baxter . . . 
New Ideas for Picnics. 


ON SALE TODAY 


MACLEAN’S 


Canada’s National Magazine 


COCOOC OO OOS 
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the. 
more 
shows have been encountered in 


ing last week, and perfo 
brief flow tests in a 
indicates the well may receive an 
allotment not far short of the 
maximum Brown Plan rate of 
“1,000 bbl. daily. 

The well first received 2,000 
gallons of acid to each of the two 
porous zones. The lower porous, 
following this. acidizing, showed 
a flow rate of 130 bbl. hourly, the 
upper zone 36 bbl. hourly. Then 
the upper porous received a 3,000 
and a 4,000-gallon treatment. Fol- 
lowing the latter treatment, this 
upper zone’ was kicked off, 

- started with a flush of 121 bbl. an 
hour, and settled’ to around 60 
bbl. hourly. 

-| shut in for lack of tankage. 
‘ Recently the upper zone was re- 

opened, and operated at 53 bbl. 
hourly, with-a gas-oil ratio of 


present bottom is in the Blair- 





om drilling as 
It is understood that. 













formation. Several _ oil 





these upper formations. eaving 417,067 shares in the 
: Ras axe PB ws ee ¥ te ‘* - : af 
Yukon Consolidated Gold 
Mr ee. Mee eet ruc | has avelante only 90% of te svete 


anner that 


The well was then 


between 1,000 and 1,100 cu.. ft. 
per bbl. Later when the upper 
zone was shut off, the lower zone 
was opened up, ‘with’ production 
taken from this section at 150 bbl. 
hourly, with a gas-oil ratio of 
only 750 to 800 cu. ft.-per bbl. 

The high flush rates of flow; the 
low | gas-oil.. ratios, -indicate~ that 
the: .well is-one of the best yet | 
completed in Turner Valley. Tests 
preparatory to determination of 
initial, allowable are expected to 
get under way immediately. 





' Annamaque Mines has made a new 
surface find, with channel samples 
running $28.35, $5.60 and $8.05 across 
widths from 8 to 18 inches, it is 
reported: The showing dips into a 
swamp,-and.séems to be striking to- 
ward a pyrite dyke believed the top 
of a flat-lying lens. Current drilling 
program has: been delayed but will 
be recommenced in a few days, re- 


ports state. ‘ ‘ 
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ations, G. G. Hay, president, reports. 
‘aims’ tial 
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R & COMPANY 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 


ROYALTIES 
Bought and Sold 

Inquiries invited | 

~ McDERMID, MILLER AND McDERMID Limited 


Government, Municipal, Corporation Bonds, 
202-525 Seymour Street, Vancouver, B.C. 















The Mineral Province of Eastern Canada 


. ° Fully alive to the mining industry’s vital importance to the war 
effort, the Nova Scotia Department of Mines is continuing its 


of manganese, ‘tungsten and oil. It is also conducting field 
investigations with diamond drilling on: certain’ occurrences 
of: fluorite, iron-manganese, salt and molybdenum.’ : 


“THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


HON: L..D.- CURRIE, 


Minister 


HALIFAX 


i 
! 
| 
activity in investigating the occurrences of the strategic minerals 


A. E. CAMERON, 


Deputy Minister | 





AMOAN MATERIAL FS THOUSAND UES EMATLED BRIAN 


MASONITE PROVES VALUE IN. CONSTRUCTION 
"OF MOBILE UNITS AND: HOSPITAL TRAINS 





Here in Canada people go to wartime efficiency. Canada has 


the dentists’, but in wartime 
England the dentists do the 
travelling to serve the men and 
women in’ Britain’s fighting 
forces. Here’s one of Britain’s 
streamlined, swift-travelling 
mobile dental units of the 


British Army Dental: Corps. 


Mobile units of the Canadian 
Army Dental Corps in Eng- 
land are giving our men over 
there the same speedy in- 
valuable service. 

_ Britain has done a wonderful 
job of equipping her belea- 
guered islands for maximum 





done-an equally good job of 
equipping her powerful war 
machine on our own shores— 
and certain easy-to-handle, 
versatile Canadian building 
materials like Masonite have 
helped: speed %ip the job in 


- both places. Masonite’s adap- 


tability and versatility have 
been. amply tested on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

One-fifth of the homes in 
Britain have been damaged 
by the blitz; hundreds of 
schools, churches and hospitals 
have been razed-or partially 


SONITE 


destroyed; the job of rehabili- 
tation is appalling in size, 
Even the very simplest of 
household furniture is sorely 
needed; articles like tables, 
chairs, cots and cupboards are 
required in enormous 
quantities, - 

In all of these emergencies 
throughout the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and on 
the fighting fronts, Masonite 
has played an effective part— 
in rehabilitating partially des- 
troyed buildings, in building 
barracks, store-houses, ‘snug 
temporary housings, in fitting 
out air-raid shelters, hospital 
trains and mobile units, in 
making sorely-needed house- 


» 





hold furniture too! In scores 
of ways Masonite has con- 
vincingly proved its right to 
the title, “The Wood of a 
Thousand Uses,” 


Masonite has indeed gone 
to war. That is why it is no 
longer available for civilian 
use in Canada. But when 
Masonite is mustered out— 
released from its multitude 
of wartime duties in Britain 
and Canada and om every 
battle front—it will be avail- 
able once again and popular 
as ever with the Canadian 
public! 


THE MASONITE COMPANY OF CANADA; LTD. 


GATINEAU, QUE: 
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